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CHAPTER XIV. 
TRAPS FOR GULLS—HOW SPIDERS CATCH THE FLIES. 


At the corner of a desponding thor- 
oughfare in the neighbourhood of 
Vauxhall is a chemist’s shop, where 
every cure for every ailment is dis- 
pensed. The thoroughfare is one 
of a numerous family of streets so 
exactly alike in their melancholy 
aspect, that you can scarcely tell 
one from another; they are all 
very sad-looking, and they are all 
composed of rows of private houses, 
two stories high, exactly of a 
height, and of a dismal flatness, 
which look dejectedly at one an- 
other across the road. The name 
of Dr. Cadbury is over the door 
of the chemist’s shop, and a neat 
inscription on a brass plate informs 
the public that the doctor may be 
consulted (gratis) at from 11 till 1 
o’clock in the morning, and from 
6 till 8 in the evening. It is a 
queer-looking shop and wonder- 
fully comprehensive, notwithstand- 
ing that it is much cramped. The 
consultation-room is a small apart- 
ment at the back ofthe shop, and, 
viewed from the outside, has quite 
apretentious appearance. The word 
‘Surgery’ over the door is suggest- 
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ive of dreadful instruments of bright 
steel, which shine with a savage 
desire to cut into you; but there 
is really nothing to be alarmed at 
in the apartment, the most notice- 
able article in it being a turn-up 
bedstead ; for at night it is con- 
verted into a sleeping apartment 
for the doctor’s assistant. This 
assistant, who has a passion for too 
much bitter beer, and who tells 
the customers under the pledge of 
secrecy that he is a partner in the 
concern, is a moon-faced, baid- 
headed man, who has walked the 
hospitals, as the women whisper 
to one another. He is mysteri- 
ously spoken of as being very highly 
connected, and he continually talks 
of going down somewhere for a 
week’s shooting ; but he never goes. 
His present lowly position is popu- 
larly supposed to be due to his 
having been a little wild, and it is 
rumoured that he is in hiding, which 
immensely enhances his reputation. 
The queer little shop has quite a 
bustling appearance during the 
hours of consultation; but very 
different pictures are presented in 
LL 
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the morning and evening. In the 
morning it is the males, who, chiefly 
in their dinner-hour, throng to the 
doctor for his advice ; but the even- 
ing is sacred to the wives. As the 
consultation-hour draws nigh, all 
the poor women in the neighbour- 
hood who feed the census, and 
whose ‘time’ is more or less near, 
gather together until the little shop 
is crowded with them. They wait 
with folded hands on natural rests, 
to consult the ‘dear doctor’—he 
is such a dear man! they say to 
one another; and while they wait 
they relate their experiences, and 
exchange pleasantries with the 
moon-faced assistant. The doc- 
tor’s fee for confinements is only a 
guinea, attendance and medicine 
included, and this guinea he some- 
times takes in instalments, and 
sometimes does not take at all— 
which is not his fault, but his mis- 
fortune. It is quite a relaxation 
to the poor women to assemble 
together on these occasions; and 
when they come away from their 
consultation, they have none but 
words of praise for Dr. Cadbury, 
who is such a pleasant man, and 
has told them such funny stories, 
that they declare they would send 
for him— ah, that they would !—in 
the dead of night, if they lived 
ever so far away. For which marks 
of favour Dr. Cadbury could not 
be, and certainly was not, suffi- 
ciently grateful. 

The doctor occupies only the 
ground-floor. Who occupies the 
upper portion of the house? Let 
us step up and see. The first-floor 
will be sufficient for our purpose. 

It is the day after the running 
for the Northumberland Plate, and 
a man about thirty-five years of 
age has just laid down a paper 
where he has read, not for the first 
time, how that the morning opened 
unfavourably at Newcastle, the rain 
pouring steadily down, and how 
the sporting fraternity grew de- 
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spondent in consequence; how 
deserted the Newcastle streets were, 
when upon every previous Plate- 
day they had been crowded with 
betting-men ; how the weather took 
a better turn about noon, and hope 
revived in the ardent breasts of 
the men who laid the odds and 
the dupes who took them; how 
the special trains from Northum- 
berland and Durham began to ar- 
rive with eager excursionists, and 
matters began to look brighter ; 
how all considerations of the wea- 
ther, and every other consideration 
whatsoever, paled to insignificance 
before the news that a noble sports- 
man had insisted that Christopher 
Sly, the sensational animal of the 
day, who had been backed for 
pounds, shillings, and pence, should 
carry a ten-pound penalty for win- 
ning anotherrace a short time since; 
how the question was discussed and 
what excitement it caused, those 
who had backed the horse trem- 
bling in their shoes lest they should 
be ‘done’ out of their soon-to-be 
winnings at the last moment ; how 
the stewards were unable to decide 
the point before the race, and how 
the horse declined in the betting 
from 6 to 4 to 2 to 1, still being 
first favourite, however ; how eight 
runners came to the starting-post, 
Christopher Sly being one and look- 
ing as fresh as paint; how, after 
two or three false starts, the horses 
were fairly slipped; how, soon 
afterwards, Christopher Sly threw 
his jockey clean over his head, and 
then tumbled down and rolled over 
the lad, who was carried off the 
field in an insensible state; and 
how, after some other slight mis- 
haps, an old horse, Taraban by 
name, came in the winner, to the 
discomfiture of more persons than 
one, and to the utter confusion, if 
they have any shame in them 
(which may reasonably be doubted), 
of every prophet and tipster in the 
United Kingdom. All this and 
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more the occupant of the room 
reads with exceeding relish, slap- 
ping his thigh and rubbing his 
knees in delight, as ifit is the finest 
joke he had ever heard of. 

‘Not one of ’em thought of Ta- 
raban,’ he exclaims; ‘not one. 
What a sell for the talent !’ 

He says this in a tone which 
implies that the ‘ talent,’ whatever 
that may be, is his natural ene- 
my, and he rejoices in its dis- 
comfiture. The furnishings of the 
room in which he sits are very 
simple—a deal table, three or four 
chairs, and a safe. But that it is 
a room in which serious work is 
performed is evident from the ap- 
pearance of the table, upon which 
are pens and ink, piles of letters, 
half a dozen different descriptions 
of circulars, some account-books, 
and cuttings from newspapers. 
From the addresses on the letters, 
the firm which he represents must 
be an extensive one, comprising 
many partners. Here is one pile 
addressed to Adolphus Fortescue, 
Post-office, Rugby; here is another 
addressed to Horace St. John, 43 
Diddledom-place, W.C.; here is 
another addressed to James Mid- 
dleman, Box 67, Post-office, Lei- 
cester; here is another addressed 
to W. and B. Tracey, 87} Essex- 
road, E.C.; and others to other 
names and other addresses, all of 
which he has opened with his own 
hand, as if he were one and all of 
these persons combined. Perhaps 
he is; he looks confident enough 
and shrewd enough to be a score 
of men in one. Perhaps his own 
proper name, which any detective 
would be able to tell you without 
going to the bottom ofa well to seek 
for it, is too common a one for 
his profession ; and if the success 
of that profession depended on the 
catching of gudgeons, the presump- 
tion is that many an unwary one 
which would have turned-up its 
nose at plain Smith or Robinson 
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would for a certainty fall into the 
spicy trap labelled Adolphus For- 
tescue or Horace St. John. But, 
unexplained, it is a very riddle to 
the simple and uninitiated. Riddle 
me riddle me ree, tell me who this 
man can be? Perhaps some of 
the documents on the table will 
supply a clue to the seeming mys- 
tery. Here is an advertisement 
cut out of a sporting newspaper. 
What does it say? 

‘ An Absolute Moral for the Don- 
caster St. Leger. Horace St. John 
is in possession of certain import- 
ant information respecting thisrace, 
which he is willing to impart to 
Gentlemen and to no others. The 
Horse that will Win is a dark horse, 
and has been reserved especially 
for the Leger. No one else is in 
the secret, except the Stable, and 
they have kept it dark, and intend 
to back it for every shilling they can 
raise. Not one of the favourites 
has a chance. Horace St. John 
is no vulgar tipster, but a Gen- 
tleman moving in the very High- 
est Circles, and his honour is un- 
impeachable. A TERRIFIC sum will 
be won upon this Moral Certainty, 
which will absolutely waLk IN. 
But remember—only to Gentlemen 
will this secret be imparted, and 
only upon the understanding that 
it will not be imparted to outsiders. 
At present, roo to 1 can be ob- 
tained. This is the greatest cer- 
tainty in the annals ofracing. Send 
immediately 5s. worth of postage- 
stamps and your Word of Honour 
that, after the race, you will remit 
five per cent of your winnings to 
Horace St. John, 43 Diddledom- 
place, W.C., and the name of the 
horse with all particulars will be 
forwarded by return post. Sub- 
scribers, remember the enormous 
sums you won over H. St. J.’s tip 
for the Derby—remember his ear- 
nest words, “‘ The Zephyr Colt and 
no other’—and send at once, be- 
fore the bookmakers takethe alarm. 
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To those who wish H. St. J. to 
undertake their commissions for 
them, roo to 1 will be obtained.’ 

Here is another advertisement, 
in which James Middleman, Box 
67, Post-office, Leicester, vindic- 
tively advises you (impressing it 
upon you after the manner of Mac- 
beth’s Witches) to, 

‘Break the Ring! Break the 
Ring! Break the Ring! If you 
want to know the Winner of the 
Chester Cup, send six stamps and 
a stamped directed envelope for 
the greatest certainty on the face 
of the earth. Break the Ring! 
Now or never! Now’s the day, 
and Now’s the hour! Faint hearts 
never won great fortunes yet. Trust 
not to stable-boys and specious 
impostors, but send six stamps and 
a stamped envelope immediately 
to James Middleman, and reach 
the height of your cupidity ! (sic.) 
The horse could win with three 
stone more on his back. The 
greatest coup on record. Now or 
never! James Middleman, Box 
67, Post-office, Leicester.’ 

Here is an advertisement from 
W. and B. Tracey, who ‘ implore 
you not to throw away your money 
uponignorant tipsters, whose worth- 
less selections will bring you to 
ruin. Send a stamped envelope 
for our System—our infallible Sys- 
tem—by which loss is rendered an 
impossibility. 10,000/. is waiting 
for you this season. With a capital 
of 5/., a fortune is certain. Be 
wise in time.’ 

Here is another, addressed, 

‘To Gentlemen of Honour.—A 
Turfite of high position (recent 
owner of racehorses and member 
of Tattersall’s) desires to commu- 
nicate the Winner of the Good- 
wood Stakes to Gentlemen who will 
Pledge their Honour to respect his 
confidence, and send him ten guin- 
eas from winnings. This adver- 





tisement emanates from no com- 
mon tipster, and well merits the 
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confidence of the public. To pre- 
vent merely inquisitive and unprin- 
cipled persons from benefiting by 
it, a post-office order (or stamps) 
for 7s. 6d. must accompany each 
application.’ 

But, indeed, you may spend 
hours in reading the traps for the 
unwary set by the person who oc- 
cupies the room, and who is known 
to his private friends as Con Stave- 
ley. He is a sharp cunning rogue 
indeed, and has as many aliases as 
Argus had eyes; and the mine in 
which he digs is rich enough, in all 
conscience, to make the fortunes 
of a thousand such rogues as he. 
Gulls and dupes abound, and it 
has become part of our social sys- 
tem that, turn which way you will, 
spiders may be seen lying in wait 
for flies. 

Some of Con Staveley’s systems 
are simplicity itself. It was only 
last week that, in the innocence of 
his heart, he was explaining to an 
intimate friend the machinery of 
one which seldom failed to bring 
grist to his mill. 

‘It is very easy,’ said Con. 
‘Here, now; the Northumberland 
Plate is going to be run for. You 
advertise, a fortnight or three weeks 
beforehand, that you will send the 
winner for twelve stamps, and a 
promise of five per cent on their 
winnings. Throw in something 
strong when youwrite the advertise- 
ment. Say you will forfeit a thou- 
sand pounds if the horse you send 
doesn’t win, or that you will eat 
the horse, or something of that sort. 
Plenty offools’ll believeyou. You'll 
get lots of answers, and any number 
of stamps—more than enough to 
pay for your advertisements six 
times over. Well, then, you make 
a list of the horses that are likely 
to start for the Plate. You've only 
got to know the ropes to do this 
easily. There won’t be many start- 
ers ; about ten or a dozen, probably. 
Here is your list : 
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‘The Boy. 

‘The Dwarf. 

‘ Christopher Sly. 

‘Mineral. 

‘ Taraban. 

‘Lord Hawthorne. 

‘ Falkland. 

‘ Cap-a-Pie. 

* Myosotis. 

‘Miss Hervine. 

‘You get some circulars printed, 
leaving a space to write in the 
name of the horse.’ 

‘But why,’ interrupted Con’s 
astute friend, ‘send answers at all? 
Why not stick to the stamps and 
have done with it? 

Con Staveley winked, thrust his 
tongue into his cheek, put a wing 
to his nose, and in other delicate 
ways asserted the superiority of his 
judgment to that of his friend. 

‘ My very worthy and particular,’ 
he replied oracularly, ‘ you’ve got 
a thing or two to learn before you’re 
quite awake. Why? Because it 
pays better the other way. To 
each one of your subscribers you 
send a circular, with the name of 
one of the horses from your list, 
so that if you get three hundred 
subscribers, and divide the list fair- 
ly, there will be thirty subs to 
every horse. Of course the cir- 
cular says that it is impossible for 
the horse to lose ; that the stable 
are backing it heavily, and all that 
sort of thing. Well, one of the 
horses wins — Taraban, Christo- 
pher Sly, or any other—it doesn’t 
matter which. Then you look out 
the names of the subs to whom 
you sent the winning horse, and 
you send them congratulatory let- 
ters—you hope they have won a 
pot, and that they will send you 
the percentage on their winnings ; 
you’ve got a rare good tip for the 
next big race, which you will be 
glad to send to them. You'll get 
something from them, depend upon 
it, if it’s only half-a-crown’s worth 
of stamps. <A fellow sent me a 
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fiver only last week, and I’ve got 
plenty of post-office-orders for sovs. 
That’s the reason why, my worthy 
and particular. Because it pays 
better, and because’ (tapping his 
nose with his finger knowingly) 
‘honesty’s the best policy.’ 

If all Con Staveley’s systems are 
as simple as this one, gulls must 
abound, indeed, to make them pro- 
fitable. 

As Con Staveley sits and smokes 
and works on this summer after- 
noon, he hears an uncertain foot 
upon the stairs. 

‘It’s the old un,’ he says. 

The reference to the ‘old un,’ 
which to uninstructed ears might 
have borne a diabolical significa- 
tion, applies to an old man—older 
than his years, which may be about 
fifty who presently enters the 
room. An old man, with restless 
eyes that seek the ground, as if 
fearful of looking any one in the 
face ; a very shabby, sad, and worn 
old man. All his clothes are too 
large for him, and are kept toge- 
ther by a very few buttons and a 
great many pins. 

‘Well, Muzzy,’ says Con, ‘ got 
plenty of letters ? 

Muzzy, with trembling hands, 
produces letters from every pocket, 
and deposits them on the table. 
All these letters are addressed to 
Captain Leonard Maginn, who, as 
represented by Muzzy, is certainly 
not a credit to the army; and they 
all contain stamps from persons 
eager to be let into the precious 
secret which Captain Maginn, other- 
wise Muzzy, is willing to impart to 
them for a trifling consideration. 

‘Is this the lot, Muzzy?’ inquires 
Con Staveley, when the old man 
has completed the slow process of 
emptying his pockets. 

‘Yes, Mr. Con, that’s the lot,’ is 
the answer, in a shaky hesitating 
voice. 

* Haven't kept a few stamps back 
to get drunk with, eh, Muzzy?’ 
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‘No, sir ; no, Mr. Con,’ in queru- 
lously indignant tones, and with a 
vain endeavour to express injured 
innocence with his eyes; but he 
can’t get them to the level of Con’s 
face, strive as he may. ‘I haven't 
kept a few stamps back, Mr. Con. 
You ought to know better, Mr. 
Con, than to ask me such a ques- 
tion. I don’t want them, sir, I 
don’t want them. I backed the 
winner yesterday ; I backed the 
old horse. I put a dollar on him, 
and the governor said he’d get me 
starting-prices —twelve to one, 
that’s what the old horse started at.’ 

‘Why, who put Taraban into 
your head?’ asks Con goodhumour- 
edly, as he opens the letters Muzzy 
has brought. ‘Not one of the 
prophets went for him. You ought 
to set up in business for yourself, 
if you’re as clever as that.’ 

‘No, sir; no, Mr. Con; I’m too 
old, sir—too old. My time’s gone 
by. If I was younger, as young as 
you, Mr. Con, I’d make a fortune. 
Pll tell you how I spotted the 
winner, Mr. Con. I wrote the 
names of the horses on pieces of 
paper, sir, and shook ’em up in a 
hat, and the first one I drew out 
was Taraban ; so I backed him for 
a dollar. Back your luck always, 
Mr. Con, if you want to win, back 
your luck always.’ 

Muzzy’s voice and his hands 
and his whole body tremble and 
shake in sympathy, as he relates 
the luck that has befallen him. 

‘I hear the governor's step,’ he 
says. ‘Yes, that’s him, on the stairs. 
I'll ask him for my twelve dollars.’ 

‘You're precious sharp on him, 
Muzzy ; it isn’t settling-day yet.’ 

‘I know it isn’t, Mr. Con, I 
know it isn’t; but the governor's 
always good to me. [I'll give him 
a dollar if he lets me have the 
money now. I'll take eleven dol- 


lars—eleven fives are fifty-five. 
That’s good interest, Mr. Con, and 
that’s what the governor likes.’ 
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‘Hullo, Muzzy,’ exclaims Mr. 
David Sheldrake, as he enters the 
room, ‘what are you shaking and 
quavering about for, eh? How 
much did you back Taraban for 
altogether ?” 

With an easy nod to Con Stave- 
ley, Mr. Sheldrake seats himself 
and lights a cigar. 

‘ Only a dollar, sir, only a dollar 
with you,’ replies Muzzy. ‘I'd 
have backed it for more—for all I 
could raise—but a dollar was all 
I had, and I couldn’t raise another 
shilling.’ 

‘ Just like your luck, eh, Muzzy?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, just like my luck. I’ve 
spotted many a winner, sir, and 
never had the money to back them. 
But luck’s been against me all 
my life, sir—all my life ! 

He passes the back of his hand 
slowly across his mouth half a 
dozen times, and stands looking 
timidly at Mr. Sheldrake, with an 
uncertain look in his eyes. 

‘ Well, Muzzy, what do you want 
now?’ asks Mr. Sheldrake, with 
an inward chuckle, knowing the 
old man’s thoughts. 

‘I thought, sir, you might be so 
good as to pay me the odds on Ta- 
raban. I’m in want of money, sir, 
badly, very badly.’ 

‘To get drunk with, eh?’ 

‘No, sir; I don’t drink, sir; 
I've given it up,’ cries Muzzy, with 
no consciousness that everything 
about him gives the lie to his 
words. ‘I’ve taken the pledge a 
dozen times—a dozen times, sir, 
and I'll take it again if you want 
me to.’ 

Mr. Sheldrake laughs; but some- 
thing in the old man’s earnest im- 
ploring manner makes him sudden- 
ly serious, and he gazes attentively 
at the shaking form before him. 

‘ Listen to me, old man,’ he says 
impressively. 

Muzzy leans forward to denote 
obedience. 

‘Look at me.’ 
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But Muzzy finds it impossible to 
comply with this demand. He 
raises his eyes a dozen times, but 
he cannot control them. Invari- 
ably they seek the ground. 

‘I see you, sir,’ he murmurs 
apologetically. 

‘Do you think it possible that 
you could look respectable if you 
had a respectable task to perform?” 

‘Yes, sir, I think so; I am sure 
so, sir; but I should want better 
clothes than these,’ in apology for 
his rags. 

‘And possible to keep sober, if 
it was worth your while ?” 

‘T’ll take a solemn oath, sir, not 
to touch another drop of drink as 
long as I live—not another drop! 
Shall I take my oath now? I'll 
take it this minute, sir, upon the 
book ! 

In his eagerness he takes up a 
betting-book, and stands waiting 
for the word of command. 

‘Put down the book, you old 
fool ’ says Mr. Sheldrake. ‘When 
I want you to take your oath, I’ll let 
you know.’ 

‘Ready at any time, sir—at any 
minute.’ Which is literally true. 

‘And when I want you to turn 
over a new leaf- ° 

*‘ As many as you please, sir; I’m 
ready.’ 

‘You'd better do it, if you don’t 
want to go to the dogs. What 
would you do if I were-to say, 
“ Muzzy, old man, I’ve got no far- 
ther use for you”? How would 
you live? ‘Tell me that.’ 

Mr. Sheldrake knows that he is 
striking terror to the old man, for 
he is the only friend Muzzy has in 
the world. Muzzy, standing in 
abject humility before his patron 
and master, has no proper idea 
what a valuable servant he is to 
that gentleman, nor that the dirty 
work which he performs for his 
employer would be poorly paid if 
he received his wages threefold. 
All that he is conscious of is that 
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he is an old man, very feeble, very 
shaky, fit for nothing but the work 
—if it can be called so—he is en- 
gaged in, and that it is in Mr. 
Sheldrake’s power to deprive him 
of the only pleasure the world af- 
fords—the pleasure of getting drunk 
in private. 

‘I'll do my best, sir,’ he says 
humbly. ‘You may depend on 
the old man, sir. He’s a little bit 
shaky sometimes, but Muzzy’s to 
be depended on.’ 

‘All right, then; you can go 
now.’ 

But still Muzzy lingers, passing 
the back of his hand over his 
mouth with a parched air. When 
he has mustered sufficient courage 
to speak, he says, 

‘Taraban started at twelve to 
one, didn’t he, sir ? 

‘ That’s the price, Muzzy, and I 
wish I’d known what you knew, 
you old dog.’ 

*I only had a dollar, sir—it was 
the last I had in the world. I'll 
take eleven dollars if you'll pay me 
now, sir. The landlady’ll be down 
on me for my rent to-night, and I 
haven’t a copper to buy a loaf 
with,’ 

Mr. Sheldrake pays Muzzy two 
pounds fifteen shillings, retaining 
the odd crown for interest, and the 
old man slouches out of the room 
and into the streets, and when he 
is near a favourite public-house, 
gives the lie direct to his earnest 
words. 

No one who knew him had ever 
seen him take a glass of liquor at 
a public-house bar. His enjoy- 
ment was indulged in secretly. He 
would linger about the public 
house where he bought his liquor 
until a small bar marked ‘ private’ 
was empty; and then he would 
slink in, and, without a word, take 
a bottle and place it upon the 
counter, casting apprehensive looks 
at the door lest any one should 
come in and detect him. The 








barman, knowing his wants, would 
fill the bottle. If Muzzy was rich, 
he would produce a second bottle 
from another pocket, and this the 
barman would also fill. Quickly 
placing the bottles in his pocket, 
Muzzy would lay upon the counter 
the exact price of the liquor (hav- 
ing provided himself beforehand 
with the necessary change), and 
glide swiftly away. Hugging the 
bottles to his breast, hiding them 
so that no one should see, or even, 
as he believed,. suspect, Muzzy 
would make his way to his garret, 
and lock the door. Then he would 
experience thrills of pleasure at the 
prospect before him, and he would 
sit and drink and drink and mum- 
ble until every drop was gone; then 
he would sigh and wish for more. 

Such was the bad sweetness 
which life contained for this ill- 
starred man. 


CHAPTER XV. 
SUGGESTS THE DOUBT WHETHER 

EVERY FRIEND IN NEED IS A 

FRIEND INDEED. 

‘Con,’ said Mr. Sheldrake, after 
various business matters had been 
discussed, ‘I want you to assist me 
in a private little matter of my own, 
and to ask no questions.’ 

‘ Fire away, governor,’ was Con’s 
rejoinder. 

‘A young man will call upon 
you in half an hour, with one of my 
cards, on which I have. written, 
“Do what you can for the bearer, 
a friend of mine.” He wants to 
borrow some money.’ 

‘And I am to lend it to him. 
How much ?” 

‘Stop a bit. He wants to borrow 
money; he is in difficulties. Backed 
Christopher Sly, and lost ; he’s in a 
mess, and I want to do him a good 
turn. He must have the money, 
sO you can put the screw upon 
him.’ 
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‘What interest shall I charge 
him ?” 

‘Whatever you like. It will be 
as well, perhaps, to make it some- 
thing handsome, as he is’ very 
anxious, and will agree to anything 
so long as he can get the money.’ 

‘ They generally do agree to any- 
thing,’ observed Con sagely; ‘it 
makes me laugh to see their long 
faces sometimes. What security 
can he give?’ 

‘None, I expect. You will have 
to take his bill.’ 

‘ Without an indorsement ?” 

*¥es.’ 

‘Is it to be a long-dated bill ?” 

‘No, short; not longer than three 
months. I don’t expect he'll be 
able to pay it when it’s due, but 
that’s my affair.’ 

This was so contrary to Mr. 
Sheldrake’s general mode of pro- 
cedure that Con gave a low whistle 
—a whistle ofcurious inquiry, which 
expressed, ‘ What's his little game, 
I wonder?’ Mr. Sheldrake did not 
enlighten him, but proceeded with 
his instructions : 

‘He'll tell you, of course, that 
he can’t give any security, and 
you'll tell him, of course, that it 
will be impossible for you to lend 
him money, under the circum- 
stances. But don’t let him go 
away. Angle with him until I come. 
I shall stroll in upon you quite 
accidentally, and you can take your 
cue from me. Do you understand ? 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘You can speak about me as if 
I was a soft-hearted, good-natured 
fellow, always too ready to do a 
good turn. I’ve been taken in by 
a great many persons, and you don’t 
feel inclined:to let me be taken in 
again, or to follow my example. My 
great fault is that I think too weil 
of people : I believe that everybody 
is as honest and straightforward as 
Iam. I think that I am as sharp 
and cunning as any man, but you 
know better. Directly my suscepti- 
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bilities are appealed to, I am as soft 
as a pat of butter.’ 

Con laughed heartily, and Mr. 
Sheldrake continued : 

‘You and I are not in any way 
connected in business, you know, 
and if you feel inclined to do any- 
thing for him, it is only upon my 
recommendation.’ 

*O, of course,’ said Con, still 
laughing. 

‘I persuaded you to do a good 
turn to a fellow last year, who turned 
out to be a scamp. You didn’t 
lose any money by the transaction 
—O no; I took the liability upon 
my own shoulders, and paid you 
out of my own pocket, although 
you hadn't the slightest claim upon 
me. It was only the week before 
last that I took a poor man out of 
prison, and paid his debts for him, 
and set him upon his legs again, 
because he had a wife and family. 
But I don’t like these things men- 
tioned to my face. I’m the sort of 
man who goes about doing all sorts 
of kind things on the quiet.’ 

Con opened his eyes wider, and 
still wondered what on earth Mr. 
Sheldrake’s little game was ; but he 
seemed to see a hidden joke in it, 
and seemed to appreciate it. 

‘Then, of course, you’re very 
short of money yourself,’ said Mr. 
Sheldrake, in self-satisfied tones ; 
for if there was one thing in the 
world he had confidence in more 
than another, it was in his own cun- 
ning and cleverness ; he was always 
shaking hands with himself. ‘ You've 
had losses lately ; all your money’s 
locked up, and you've been disap- 
pointed in people not keeping their 
promises ; besides, it’s a very risky 
atiair, lending upon personal secu- 
rity, especially to a man you don’t 
know anything of—and you're gen- 
erally disinclined to accommodate 
him until I make my appearance.’ 

Con gave a nod of acquiescence 
to each of these instructions, and 
Mr. Sheldrake presently took his 
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departure, and left the spider wait- 
ing for the fly. 

He had not long to wait. 
fly soon made his appearance. 

A very anxious-looking fly in- 
deed. His countenance betokened 
nothing but care and overwhelm- 
ing trouble; looking very much 
like a fly who had not had a wink 
of sleep last night—which, indeed, 
was the fact. 

Con Staveley did not receive him 
in the room where the letters ad- 
dressed to Horace St. John and 
Adolphus Fortescue and Captain 
Leonard Maginn were lying about. 
When Mr. Sheldrake took his de- 
parture, Con had shifted his quar- 
ters to the adjoining room, which 
was comfortably and handsomely 
furnished. He received the card 
which the fly handed to him, and’ 
waved his hand toaseat. Alfred sat 
down, holding his hat between his 
legs, and looked nervously at Con 
Staveley ; but finding no comfort in 
that gentleman’s face, looked into 
his hat with a like result. He was 
terribly distressed. It seemed to 
him that life and death hung upon 
the words of the judge in whose 
presence he was sitting. 

Con Staveley read the words on 
the card aloud : 

** To what you can for the bear- 
er, a friend of mine.” Happy to 
see you. Any friend of Mr. Shel- 
drake is a friend of mine. What 
can I do for you ? 

Although his tone infused hope 
into Alfred’s breast, the young man 
did not know how to commence. 
Observing his hesitation, Con rat- 
tled on, without waiting for him to 
speak : 

‘Sheldrake’s a fine fellow. A 
little too easy, a little too confid- 
ing, but a fine fellow for all that. 
Doesn’t look sharp enough after 
Number One, though; and that 
doesn’t do nowadays. You can 
take care of yourself, I'll be bound ; 
you look after Number One.’ 


The 
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With dry lips, Alfred muttered 
assent to the proposition. 

‘Do you want to back a horse 
for the Cambridgeshire or the Ce- 
sarewitch ? Now’s the time; the 
early bird catches the worm. [I'll 
give you sixty-six to one against 
any horse you can name. Spot the 
winner, and put a few tenners on. 
There’s an old fellow I know 
spotted Taraban yesterday for the 
Northumberland Plate. What do 
you think he did, the old fool? 
Backed it for a erown. No pluck. 
He might have won a heap of 
money, and now the chance has 
gone. About this time last year a 
fellow came in—just as you have 
done now—asked about a horse 
for the Cambridgeshire—wanted to 
know the odds. A hundred to one 


- I offered. “I'll take it to fifty 


sovs,” he said. I gave it to him, 
five thousand to fifty. Hanged if 
the horse didn’t win, with a stone 
in hand, and I was nicked. He 
had pluck, that fellow, and took 
my cheque for five thou. with a 
grin on his face. He's one of the 
leviathans now—had a fifty thou- 
sand book on the Derby. Is that 
your little game? Have you come 
to take the odds? Well, I'll give 
them to you, to any amount.’ 

‘No,’ Alfred managed to say, 
‘that isn’t the business I’ve come 
upon.’ 

‘ Well, what is it, then ?’ inquired 
free-and-easy Con. ‘Fire away. 
Do anything I can for a friend of 
Sheldrake’s.’ . 

‘He told me to make a clean 
breast of it,’ said Alfred, playing 
nervously with his hat; and Con 
Staveley thought, ‘Whatasoft young 
fool he is !’ and still wondered what 
Sheldrake’s little game was. ‘The 
fact is, I’ve been out of luck lately. 
I backed the wrong horse yesterday.’ 

‘ Christopher Sly ?’ 

‘Yes ; it looked like a moral cer- 
tainty for him.’ 

‘It was a sell,’ observed Con 
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gravely. ‘Every one of the pro- 
phets went for him. Iwas bit my- 
self—heavily, too; so you’re not 
alone in the boat.’ 

Alfred derived no consolation 
from this statement. The reverse, 
indeed. For the fact that the man 
he was about to ask to assist him 
had lost heavily on the same race, 
rendered his chance of obtaining 
money a less hopeful one than it 
had seemed. But he spurred on 
desperately. : 

‘There wasn’t one of the pro 
phets or tipsters that went in for 
Taraban. They all gave Christo- 
pher Sly. And if you can’t believe 
them, whom are you to believe? 
Allthe morning papers gave Christo- 
pher Sly as the absolute winner— 
all the sporting papers too. No- 
thing else had achance. I sent five 
shillings to Horace St. John , 

‘Who is he? asked Con inno- 
cently. 

‘A gentleman. He advertises 
in the sporting papers. I sent him 
five shillings for the tip, and got it 
—Christopher Sly. He sent me a 
voucher with the tip, 20/ to 2/. 
against Christopher Sly. The horse 
then was only at three to one, and 
he gave me ten to one. I sent 
him the 2/, and was afraid he 
would return it to me, because he 
had given me too long odds. But 
he didn’t ; it was all right, I thought. 
I should have won a little hatful 
of money if Christopher Sly had 
come in first—but you know how 
it was.’ 

Alfred spoke fretfully, and with 
out the slightest control over his 
tongue. He felt that he was dam- 
aging the probable success of his 
errand by whining about his mis- 
fortunes, but he could not help 
himself. It was a necessity es- 
pecially belonging to his nature to 
pour out his griefs upon any sym- 
pathising breast, and to endeavour 
to justify himself in his own eyes 
by attempting to prove what an ex- 
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ceptionally unfortunate person he 
was. ‘This is one of the idiosyn- 
crasies of weak and selfish natures, 
which seek to find comfort in the 
fiction that all the world is in a 
conspiracy against them, and that 
their misfortunes are caused, not by 
their own weakness and selfishness, 
but by a predetermined effort on 
the part of everybody and every- 
thing to persecute and crush them. 

‘Well, I told all this to my friend 
Mr. Sheldrake,’ continued Alfred, 
looking moodily at the floor, for 
Con Staveley’s silence boded no 
good result, ‘and told him I was 
in a hole, and wanted to borrow 
some money. He would have lent 
it to me in a minute if he had had 
it—he told me so—but he is short 
himself.’ 

**And always will be short,’ re- 
torted Con grumblingly, ‘if he 
doesn’t give up being so soft- 
hearted. What with lending here 
and lending there, taking this man 
out of prison and paying his debts, 
and setting that man on his legs, 
he'll find himself in a mess one of 
these fine days. He's too soft- 
hearted is Sheldrake ; and the joke 
of it is, that he thinks himself the 
smartest man in London.’ 

‘He says to me,’ continued Al- 
fred, with a fainting heart, ‘ “ Go to 
my friend Mr. Staveley, and take my 
card ; he'll do what you want upon 
my recommendation.” So I’ve 
come. You do lend money, don’t 
you ? 

‘Yes, I lend money to responsi- 
ble people,’ replied Con ; ‘ I’ve got 
a good deal of money put into my 
hand for investment, and to lend 
out at fair interest—’ 

‘T’ll pay any interest,’ said Alfred 
eagerly. 

‘But then of course my hands 
are tied so far as. regards money 
that doesn’t belong to me. How 
much do you want ?” 


‘Fifty pounds I can manage 
with,’ 


‘What security can you give ?” 

‘Security ! stammered Alfred. 

‘Yes, this is a matter of business. 
You don’t expect any man to lend 
you money without security, do 
you? You must tell me something 
more about yourself. Have you 
got prospects—expectations? I’ve 
lent money to a good many swells 
upon their own and their friends’ 
names, but then they have expec 
tations, and are sure to come into 
property; so that the money i 
certain to be paid one day.’ 

‘I haven’t any expectations that 
I know of, said Alfred gloomily ; 
‘but I'll be sure to pay you. Do 
you think I'd borrow money with 
out being sure that I can pay it 
back ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ responded Con 
dryly ; ‘some people do. What 
do you want the money for? To 
pay betting debts? ‘They're not 
recoverable in law; and even if 
they were, isn’t it as well for you 
to Owe money to one man as to 
another ?” 

‘But they’re debts of honour,’ 
said Alfred, with a not uncommon 
but very miserable assumption of 
high-mindedness ; ‘no gentleman 
can afford not to pay his debts of 
honour.’ 

‘It seems you can’t afford to 
pay them,’ observed Con merci 
lessly, somewhat relishing the sport, 
‘or you wouldn’t come to me.’ 

If he had not been in a very 
miserable plight indeed, Alfred 
would have replied hotly. But he 
was frightened and completely 
cowed. In truth, if Con Staveley 
failed him, he did not know which 
way to turn. And he dared not 
confess the truth; he dared not 
confess that, taking advantage of 
his position in the office of his 
employers, he had committed the 
common indiscretion of ‘ borrow 
ing’ money for a few days. If he 
did not replace it at once well, 
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occur. The minutes were very pre- 
cious to him. Discovery hung 
above him ona hair; any moment 
it might fall and overwhelm him. 
And not him alone, but Lily. Not- 
withstanding his selfishness and 
weakness, he had a sincere affec- 
tion for her, and the consciousness 
that he was in danger of covering 
her with disgrace as well as himself 
was an additional torment to him. 
These reflections kept him silent, 
and he suffered a very agony of 
terror and remorse in the slight 
pause that followed Con Staveley’s 
taunt. 

‘The only way in which you 
can get the money is by giving a 
bill for it—to be paid in three 
months, say. Have you got a re- 
sponsible friend—somebody who 
is worth something—who will in- 
dorse the bill for you ?” 

‘No,’ faltered Alfred, ‘I don’t 
know anybody, except Mr. Shel- 
drake.’ 

‘I don’t want his name—he’s 
good enough for any amount—but 
he would most likely have to pay 
the bill when it’s due (excuse my 
saying so), and it wouldn’t be 
friendly on my part to take it from 
him. The same thing occurred last 
year. I accommodated a friend 
of his with three hundred pounds ; 
I did it only because Sheldrake 
persuaded me. Well, the fellow 
didn’t pay, and Sheldrake insisted 
on cashing up, though I hadn’t the 
slightest claim upon him. There’s 
not one man in ten thousand would 
have done it; but it was like 
Sheldrake all over. I took the 
money, of course ; it was business, 
you know, but it wasn’t friendly. 
I don’t want the same thing to 
occur again. Sheldrake thinks too 
well of people. He has a right to 
do as he pleases with his money, 
but hang me if I like to be a party 
to his throwing it away. Then, 
what do I know of you? It isn’t 
reasonable of Sheldrake to expect 
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me to do this; upon my soul it 
isn’t! Are you in business? Is 
your father worth anything? Would 
he cash up if you put the screw on ?’ 

*‘T have no father,’ said Alfred, 
his heart growing fainter and fainter, 
‘and I’m not in business. I’m a 
clerk.’ 

‘QO, you’re in a situation, I sup- 
pose.’ 

‘Yes, I’m a clerk at Tickle and 
Flint’s.’ 

‘Salary ?” 

‘ Fifteen shillings a week.’ 

At mention of which amount 
Con shifted some books from one 
part of the table to another with 
very decided action, as if that set- 
tled the matter. 

‘I can put some of it by,’ ex- 
claimed Alfred imploringly. ‘I 
can put it all by, if you'll let me 
have fifty pounds for three months!’ 

‘Fifteen shillingsa week wouldn’t 
pay the interest, my boy,’ was Con’s 
rejoinder. ‘ Wouldn’t cover risk.’ 

Then Alfred suddenly thought 
of Lily. Ifhe mentioned her, it 
might improve his standing in 
Con Staveley’s estimation. 

‘My sister earns money,’ he 
said, in a shamefaced manner. 

‘Indeed,’ very carelessly from 
Con. ‘What does she do?” 

‘She sings at the Royal White 
Rose Music-hall. Her name’s 
Lily. Perhaps you've heard her.’ 

Thought Con, of Sheldrake, 
‘That's your little game, eh ? and 
said aloud, ‘O, yes, I’ve heard her. 
So she’s your sister. A pretty girl 
—I'd like to know her. But about 
this fifty pounds you want—I really 
don’t think I can do it for you. 
We're strangers, you know—by and 
by, perhaps, when we become bet- 
ter acquainted. Very sorry—very 
sorry, indeed, because you're a 
friend of Sheldrake’s ; but to speak 
candidly’ (which he did, with a 
display of white teeth) ‘I don’t 
think it’s good enough. Best to 
be candid, you know.’ 
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Alfred’s weak hand was played 
out. The game was lost. He 
sat, looking despairingly at the 
floor. Whatshould hedo? Run 
away ? Try to hide himself? That 
would draw attention to him, and 
bring exposure at once. Besides, 
where would he be safe from the 
detectives? He almost groaned 
aloud as he thought. The words 
of his grandfather came to him: 
‘Once more I pray to God to keep 
you free from crime! Once more 
I say that the remorse of a too 
late repentance is the bitterest of 
experiences! He was suffering 
this bitterest of experiences now, 
and felt the truth of his grandfa- 
ther’s words. And yet he took 
credit to himself for the good re- 
solution he had come to, of being 
a better man if Christopher Sly 
had won the Northumberland Plate. 
Whose fault was it that the horse 
had not won, and that this mon- 
strous undeserved misfortune had 
come upon him? Not his. He 
had done his best; but he had been 
deceived, swindled, robbed ; those 
false prophets had ruined him, and 
all the world was in a conspiracy 
against him. In this way he threw 
the blame off his own shoulders, 
and felt no shadow of self-reproach 
because he had been weak enough 
to allow himself to be duped by 
tricksters. In the midst of his 
self-tormenting the door opened, 
and he heard, in a pleasant voice, 

*Good-day, Staveley. How are 
things? Ah, Alf, you here! I 
thought it likely I might catch you.’ 

Alfred looked up, and Mr. Shel- 
drake smiled familiarly upon him. 
‘Like Paul Pry, I hope I don’t in- 
trude,’ said Mr. Sheldrake. ‘ Per- 
haps I’m interrupting business.’ 

‘OQ, no,’ replied Con ; ‘ our busi- 
ness is over.’ 

‘Well, ¢ha?’s all right ; and Mr. 
Sheldrake clapped Alfred on the 
shoulder gaily. 


Alfred winced. He was labour- 


ing under a sense of injury, not so 
much at the present moment on 
account of Con Staveley’s refusal to 
accommodate him, as on account 
of Sheldrake’s recommending him 
to a man who had failed him in 
this desperate crisis. But he could 
not afford to quarrel with any man 
now ; all his courage and insolence 
were gone. He said, almost hum- 
bly, 

‘ Mr. Staveley won't lend me the 
money.’ 

‘ Nonsense !’ exclaimed Mr. Shel- 
drake. ‘ Not on my recommenda- 
tion! Come, come, Staveley, this 
isn’t friendly, you know.’ 

‘I think it is,’ replied Con; 
‘there isn’t a money-lender in Lon- 
don would let him have what he 
wants. Why, he can’t even give 
security! Can’t even give a good 
name at the back of a bill 

*Isn’t my name good enough ?’ 

‘Quite — for any amount; but 
we're friends, and I’m not going 
to see you let in with my eyes 
open——’ . 

‘ That’s my affair,’ said Mr. Shel- 
drake warmly. 

‘It happens to be mine as well 
I don’t want to take money of my 
friends. Remember the three hun- 
dred you had to pay me last year, 
and the hundred and twenty for 
that poor widow woman——’ 

‘Shut up ! interrupted Mr. Shel- 
drake. ‘Let my affairs alone. 
You’ve no business to mention 
those things. You know! don’t like 
it. How much did you ask Mr. 
Staveley for, Alfred ?” 

‘Fifty pounds; that’s all. For 
three months only.’ 

‘A paltry fifty pounds "exclaimed 
Mr. Sheldrake scornfully. ‘ Why, 
you might win it on a horse fifty 
times over in five minutes ! There's 
the Goodwood Cup and the Stakes 
going to be run for presently ——’ 

‘I’ve got the tip for the Cup,’ 
cried Alfred eagerly; ‘I can get 
thirty to one about it to-day. I'll 
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pay Mr. Staveley directly the race 
is Over, and any interest he likes 
to charge, and I'll give him the tip, 
too, if he likes.’ (Whereat some- 
thing very like a grin appeared on 
Con's face.) ‘The horse only car- 
ries five stone seven. He can't 
lose !’ 

‘There, Staveley, do you hear 
that?’ asked Mr. Sheldrake in a 
reproachful tone. ‘ Isn’t that good 
enough for you ?” 

Con Staveley shrugged his shoul- 
ders, indicating that it was not good 
enough for him. 

‘Curse me if I don’t feel inclined 
to turn nasty !’ then exclaimed Mr. 
Sheldrake. ‘If I had the money 
to spare, I’d lend it to him on the 
spot. But I shall be short for the 
next month.’ 

‘Can't your friend wait till then?’ 

With quivering lips, Alfred said, 
No; he must have the money at 
once. 

‘ And you'll let him have it,’ said 
Mr. Sheldrake: 

‘I don’t feel at all inclined to,’ 
replied Con. 

Here Mr. Sheldrake took up his 
hat in pretended indignation, and 
declared if this was friendship, curse 
him, he didn’t want any more of 
it ! and otherwise expressed himself 
to the same effect in terms so ex- 
ceedingly warm, that Con Staveley 
began to lose patience. 

‘Look here, Sheldrake,’ he re- 
torted ; ‘ be reasonable. You know 
I would do anything for you, and 
you know that I think your name 
good enough for anything. But 
I’m doing this for your protection, 
and you're infernally ungrateful. 
Your friend wants the money to 
pay racing debts with ; well, I told 
him before you came in that racing 
debts are not recoverable by law, 
so that whoever he owes the money 
to must wait until he can pay. Let 
your friend pay his debts after the 
Goodwood Cup is run for ; he’ll be 
all right then. As for friendship, 
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you’re a little bit hard on me. 
You know fifty pounds is no ob- 
ject to me, and if after what I’ve 
said you insist upon becoming re- 
sponsible for the sum, I'll let him 
have it. I can’t say fairer than 
that. But mind ; I warned you.’ 

Mr. Sheldrake seemed impressed 
by what Con Staveley had said. 
He considered a little, and asked 
if Con could let him have five 
minutes’ private conversation with 
Alfred. 

‘You can have this room,’ said 
Con, rising. ‘I’ve got some writ- 
ing to do in the next. Call me 
when you've done.’ 

When they were alone, Mr. Shel- 
drake said, 

‘ After all, Alf, there’s something 
in what Staveley says. Racing 
debts are not recoverable. I can 
understand his feelings very well ; 
he doesn’t know you nor anything 
about you. He is only anxious to 
protect me. I /azve been let in a 
good many times by one and ano- 
ther,and I’ve paid him money which 
he has been obliged to take in the 
way of business, and which he has 
lent, on my recommendation, to 
people I’ve wanted to do a good 
turn for.’ 

‘ J won’t let you in,’ said Alfred. 

‘I don’t think you will, Alf. If 
I were in funds, you shouldn’t have 
had to come to Staveley for the 
money. But I can’t shut my eyes 
to what he has said. You must deal 
a little openly with me; you know 
I’m your friend. You've lost this 
money on Christopher Sly ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, why not let the people 
you've lost it to wait ?” 

‘Because I have paid them al- 
ready. I had to stake the money 
in advance.’ 

‘You dealt with commission 
agents, then ?” 

* Yes.’ 

Mr. Sheldrake hesitated before 
he asked the next question. 
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‘It wasn’t your own money that 
you staked ?” 

Alfred did not reply. 

‘I don’t want to press you un- 
fairly, Alf,’ said Mr. Sheldrake, af- 
tera few moments’ study of Alired’s 
downcast face, ‘and I don’t want 
you to say anything you would 
rather not say. Young fellows often 
get into scrapes. I suppose you're 
in one now?” 

‘Yes, I’m regularly cornered,’ 
replied Alfred. ‘I wouldn’t care 
so much for my own sake—but 
there’s Lily. She’s fond of me, and 
it would break her heart to see me 
in a mess.’ 

‘Lily’s heart sha’n’t be broken, 
and you shall get out of your mess, 
Alf. Ill stand your friend, as I 
said I would, and Con Staveley 
shall let you have the money be- 
fore you go.’ 

Alfred looked up, and grasped 
Mr. Sheldrake’s hand. The revul- 
sion of feeling almost blinded him. 

‘Mind,’ continued Mr. Shel- 
drake, ‘I do this for Lily’s sake, 
so you may thank your stars you’ve 
got such a sister.’ 

‘She is the dearest girl in the 
world,’ cried Alfred, his good spirits 
returning, 

‘So she is, and I should like her 
to think well of me.’ 

‘She'll do that, depend upon it. 
I'll let her know what a friend 
you’ve been to me. You are a 
trump! I'll pay Mr. Staveley after 
the Goodwood Meeting.’ 

_ That astute person being called 
in, and Mr. Sheldrake’s decision 
being communicated to him, the 
next quarter of an hour was spent 
in the drawing-up and signing of 
documents. Alfred signed every- 
thing unhesitatingly, without read- 
ing the papers ; he was too over- 
joyed to attend to such small for- 
malities. He signed a bill at three 
months for seventy-five pounds, 
and would have signed it for a hun- 
dred and seventy-five, without mur- 
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muring at the interest charged. 
The two hundred per cent per an- 
num seemed to him fair enough, 
and when Con Staveley gave him 
the cheque, and the business was 
concluded, he gaily asked his friends 
to come and have a ‘ bottle of fiz,’ 
an invitation which they willingly 
and gladly accepted. Over the 
bottle of ‘fiz’ they indulged in a 
great deal of merry conversation, 
and Alfred forgot his despair and 
remorse, and once more indulged 
in visions of shadowy fortunes, and 
boasted of the grand things he was 
going to do. 

*T'll show them a trick or two,’ 
he said confidently. 

Poor fool! Not by such credu- 
lous selfish natures as his can trick- 
sters be tricked and dupers duped. 
They laugh in his face, and in the 
face of stronger than he. Have 
they not reason? They are stronger 
than the law, which is powerless 
to touch them. Yet it s a strange 
reflection that a cunning rogue is 
allowed to swindle, and a starving 
woman is not allowed to beg. But 
such is the law. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CAPTAIN ARRIVES. 


Ir you were asked to come into 
Fairyland, you would expect to see 
wonders, and you would consider it 
the height of presumption to be con- 
ducted to a small room, nearly at the 
top of a house, in which a child lies 
sleeping and a woman sits working. 
The roses on the walls are sham 
ones ; but there are two real roses 
in the centre of a bunch of butter- 
cups and daisies, which stands in 
a jug with a broken handle near to 
the bed on which the child lies 
sleeping. It is eleven o'clock at 
night, and the woman is working 
by the light of one candle. If ever 
woman was happy, this woman is 
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as she plies her needle and looks 
at her child, and hums a few bars 
of a song softly to herself. The 
roses on the child’s face rival the 
real and artificial ones in the room. 
It is a beautiful face to gaze at, and 
the brown eyelashes, and the curly 
brown hair, and the lips deliciously 
parted, make a delightful picture 
which, were I a painter, I should 
love to paint. As it is, I stoop in 
fancy and kiss the pure fresh lips 
of this innocent happy child. What 
work is the woman doing? If this 
be Fairyland, is she busy with the 
wings of grasshoppers making a 
cover for Queen Mab’s chariot, or 
collars of the moonshine’s watery 
beams for the team of little atomies 
that gallop ‘ athwart men’s noses as 
they lie asleep’? No; she is busy 
on some things very differentindeed 
from these. And she is doing good 
work —-woman’s work: darning 
stockings. 

And this is Fairyland ! you say. 
And darning stockings is good work 
and woman’s work ! you say. Can 
I detect a scornful ring in your 
protest? But what are we to do, 
I humbly submit, if women will not 
darn the stockings? Of course I 
mean poor women. Rich women, 
thanks to those metaphorical silver 
spoons which are in their mouths 
when they are born, do not need 
to darn. But poor women cannot 
afford to buy new stockings every 
week ; and they have to sit down 
to turn old lamps into new ones, 
which they almost always do with 
infinite content, and with a cheer- 
ful readiness which is not worthy 
of a better cause, for the cause is 
a good one enough as it is. I de- 
clare it always gives me a pleasur- 
able sensation to see a good house- 
wife—the true household fairy—sit 
down of an evening at her fireside, 
and make preparations to attack 
the contents of a basket where 
woollen stockings and cotton stock- 
ings shake hands—no, I mean feet 


—together, and lie down side by 
side in amicable confusion. What 
a homily might be preached upon 
the contents of some of these bas- 
kets, which tell of many mouths to 
fill, and of many little legs and feet 
to keep warm! What diversity is 
there to be seen ! and how sugges- 
tive is the contemplation of the 
thick woollen stocking of the fa- 
ther and the dainty tiny Sunday 
sock of the three-year-old darling ! 
Yet have I not seen somewhere in 
print articles and letters which give 
me the impression that women are 
at length awaking from a hideous 
dream of centuries of slavery, and 
that they consider it derogatory to 
their intelligence to darn stockings? 
But if women will not darn the 
stockings, who will? Or is darning 
as an institution to be abolished ? 
Say that in this woman and the 
work she is singing over there are 
no graceful suggestions which, in 
their worth and purity and tender- 
ness, deserve to be ranked with 
imaginings and mental creations of 
exceeding beauty — say, as some 
hard critics aver, that she and her 
occupation are the prosiest of prosy 
themes, and that the sentiment 
which animates her and makes her 
contented and happy belongs of 
necessity to the dullest of dull clay; 
tear from her and her surroundings 
every vestige of ideality ; divest her 
of everything but what is coarse 
and common, and make the room 
in which she sits a place to moan 
over the hard realities of life—still 
in this very room Fairyland dwells. 
The little head that hes so peace- 
fully upon the pillow teems with 
wonders ; imagination is bringing 
to the child fantastic creations and 
scenes of exquisite loveliness and 
grace. Though the strangest of 
contrasts are presented to her, there 
is harmony in everything. The light, 
the fresh air, the brighter clouds 
than she sees in the narrow streets, 
play their parts in her dreams in 4 
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thousand happy shapes and forms. 
She walks with Felix in a field, 
gathering flowers more beautiful 
than she has ever yet seen ; there 
are silver leaves and golden leaves, 
and all the colours of the rainbow 
hide themselves in flower - bells, 
and then peep out to gladden her. 
There are lilies,and roses, and wall- 
flowers, and daisies, with the fresh 
dew glistening on their leaves and 
stems. She and Felix wander and 
wander until they are tired, and sit 
down to rest amidst the flowers, 
which grow and arch over until they 
are buried in them, and the light 
of day is shut out. Then they sink 
and sink through the flowers, which 
dissolve and melt away, as it seems, 
and she and Felix are walking a- 
mong the stars. It is night, and 
the stars are all around them. Sud- 
denly, in the clouds which float in 
solemn splendour beneath them, a 
valley of light appears, and she 
looks through wondrous depths into 
a shining sea, with the only ship 
her world contains sailing on it. 
When she and Felix are walking 
at the bottom of the sea—as they 
do presently—the stars are still with 
them, and the Captain and the Doll 
play their parts in her beautiful 
dreams. Happiest of the happy is 
Pollypod. 

Up the stairs stumbles a tired- 
out man, with a dog close at his 
heels. Mrs. Podmore jumps from 
her chair at the sound of his steps, 
and almost in the twinkling of an 
eye the table is made ready for 
supper. 

‘Well, old woman,’ says Jim, 
with a great sigh of relief at being 
home at last. 

__ He speaks in gasps as usual, as 
ul, after his day’s hard labour, he 
finds talking an effort. Mrs. Pod- 
more takes a blue-cotton handker- 
chief containing an empty basin 
from him—Jim’s favourite dinner 
1S a meat-pudding, in the making 
of which his wife would not yield 
VOL. xX. 


the palm to the Queen’s cook. 
Snap, the faithful dog, greets Mrs. 
Podmore with sniffs at the hem of 
her gown, and when this duty is 
performed, leaps upon the bed and 
licks Pollypod’s face. 

‘Did you enjoy yourself—old 
woman?’ asks Jim Podmore. 

‘That we did,’ answers his wife. 
‘We've had such a beautiful day, 
Jim ! 

Jim nods, and his hand wanders 
to Pollypod’s néck, and caresses it. 

‘What a colour—she’s got—mo- 
ther!’ 

‘Bless her little heart!’ is the 
reply. ‘It’s done her a power 0’ 
good.’ 

He sees the flowers, and takes 
them in his hand. 

‘They're for you, Jim,’ says 
Mrs. Podmore ; ‘ Polly’s present for 
father. She tried to keep awake to 
give them to you ; but she couldn’t 
keep her little eyes open.’ 

He turns the flowers about ten- 
derly, and a troubled look that was 
in his eyes when he came home 
vanishes as he lays his great dirty 
face and bushy head on the pillow. 
But when he sits down to his sup- 
per, with the flowers before him to 
give an additional zest to his food, 
the troubled look returns. Mrs. 
Podmore says quietly, 

‘You're bothering your head a- 
bout something, Jim; and draws 
her chair a little nearer to him. 

He does not answer her imme- 
diately, but makes a pretence of 
eating, and presently lays his knife 
and fork on his plate, and pushes 
them away. 

‘Did you hear—the newspaper 
boys—a-calling out anything?’ he 
asks. 

‘No, Jim.’ 

‘Nothing about—a accident ? 

‘No, Jini. Has there been one ?” 

‘There’s been—another smash- 
up—on our line,’ he says moodily. 
‘A lot o’ people—hurt—badly. I 
saw some of’em. It made me sick.’ 
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He takes the fork, and plays with 
it nervously. A look of apprehen- 
sion flashes into Mrs. Podmore’s 
eyes as she notices his agitation, 
and she asks, with white lips, 

‘It wasn’t your doing, Jim, was 
it? Don’t say it was your doing!’ 

‘No, it wasn’t my doing,’ he 
answers ; but he evidently takes it 
to heart almost as much as if he 
had been to blame. 

‘It’s bad enough, Jim,’ says Mrs. 
Podmore, relieved of her fear; ‘ but 
it would ha’ been worse if you was 
to blame. It ain’t your fault? 

‘It ain’t my fault—no; but it 
might ha’ been—it might ha’ been. 
It warn’t his fault, either.’ 

‘Whose then, Jim?’ 

‘Whose?’ he exclaims. ‘When 
a lot o’ directors—works a feller— 
till he’s—dead beat—till blue lights 
—and green lights—and red lights 
—dances afore his eyes—and he 
don’t know what is real—and what 
is fancy—is he to be made—ac- 
countable? Dick Hart—him as 
had the accident—wouldn’t lift his 
finger—agin man or child—and 
now he’s killed—two or three—and 
"ll be made—accountable. I never 
saw—such a face—as his’n—to- 
night—when the people that was 
hurt—was brought in. It was as 
white—as a bit o’ chalk. He was 
hurt as much as them. There was 
a child among ’em—a little girl’— 
(his voice breaks here, and his eyes 
wander to Pollypod)—‘ they didn’t 
know what—was the matter with 
her. She breathed—and that was 
all. Dick Hart—(he’s gotalittle girl 
hisself, mother—and he wouldn't 
lift his finger—agin anyman)—Dick 
Hart, he trembles—and cries— 
when he sees the little thing— 
a-laying so still—and he whispers 
to a mate—as how he wishes— 
some one—’d come and strike him 
dead—where he stands. As he 
says this—the little thing’s mother 
—runs in wild-like—and cries, 
“Where’s the man—as killed my 











child?” And Dick Hart runs away 
—on the platform—and jumps on 
to the rails—scared and mad—and 
if he hadn’t been stopped—would 
ha’ made away —with hisself— 
somehow. But they stopped him 
—in time—and brought him back. 
Another minute—and he’d ha’ been 
cut to pieces—by a train—that was 
coming in. They had to keep— 
tight hold on him; for when he 
was in the room agin—and saw the 
little gir’s—mother—on her knees 
by the child—he fell a-trembling— 
and looked more like a animal— 
than a man.’ 

‘What will they do to him, 
Jim ? 

‘The Lord knows! The law’s 
pretty sharp—on us—for don’t you 
see, old woman, the public’s got 
to be protected. Lord save us! 
As if it was our fault! As if it was 
us—the public’s got to be—pro- 
tected from! It’s a pretty how- 
do-you-do—altogether, that’s what 
it is.’ 

‘I pity his wife as much as him,’ 
says Mrs. Podmore, with all a wo- 
man’s sympathy. 

‘She zs to be pitied! assents 
Jim. ‘She’s near her confinement, 
too—poor creature !—and Dick, 
he’s out of a billet now —and 
hasn’t got anything—put by. | 
tell you what it is, old woman— 
it’s hard lines—that’s what it is— 
hard lines !’ 

* But the Company ’ll see to her, 
Jim, surely! suggests Mrs. Pod- 
more, in a tone of concern. 

‘Will they! exclaims Jim bit- 
terly. ‘The Company ’ll pay you 
—pretty regular—while you work 
—and ’ll work you—pretty hard—- 
while they pay you;—that’s what 
the Company ’Il do. You'd think 
—knowing, as they know—that 
Dick Hart’s got a wife as is near 
her confinement—and knowing, 
as they know—that Dick Hart’s 
wages is just enough to keep him 
and her—and his little girl—and 
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that it’s next to impossible—he 
could lay anything by—for a rainy 
day—you’d think, old woman— 
that now Dick’s in trouble—the 
Company ’d pay him his wages— 
till he got out of it! Catch ’em 
at it! That’s not the Company’s 
game. Their game is—when a 
accident occurs—to make out— 
that they’re not accountable—and 
responsible—and that they’re the 
victims—not us, or the public. 
The Company ’ll see to—Dick’s 
wife—will they, old woman! 
Where’s my pipe?” 

He has it in his hand, but is so 
engrossed in his theme that he 
does not know it, and Mrs. Pod- 
more quietly takes it from him, 
and fills it. In truth there is an- 
other cause for Jim’s agitation—a 
cause which he dare not speak of, 
which he scarcely dare think of, as 
he puffs away at his pipe. But it 
comes upon him, despite his re- 
luctance to entertain it, and it fills 
him with terrible fear. This very 
night he himself had had a nar- 
row escape from an accident. He 
was very tired, and even as he 
stood waiting to shift the points for 
an expected train, he fell into a 
doze. For how long he did not 
know—a second, a minute, or 
many— but he was _ suddenly 
aroused by a furious whirl of 
sound. It was the train approach- 
ing. In a very agony of fear, he 
rushed and adjusted the points. 
Just in time, thank God! Half a 
dozen seconds more, and it would 
have been too late. No one but 
he knew of the narrow escape of 
the passengers, yet the anguish 
of that one almost fatal moment 
will remain with him for many a 
year. 

It is with him now, as he smokes, 
and it remains with him during the 
night, as he holds his darling Polly- 
pod in his arms, and thinks what 
would become of her if one night, 
when he was dead-beat, he should 


fall asleep again on his watch, and 
not wake up until it was too late. 
Then the fancy comes upon him 
that the little girl who was hurt in 
the accident, and who lay like 
dead, was something like Polly- 
pod ; and he shivers at the thought, 
and holds his darling closer to his 
breast. 

Pollypod is awake very early in 
the morning, and while her mother 
is lighting the fire, and preparing 
breakfast for Jim, who has to be 
at his post at half-past five, she 
tells her father all about the ad- 
ventures of the previous day. He 
listens in delight, and when she 
comes to the part where Felix gave 
her the flowers, he says, ‘ Felix is 
a gentleman ; but Pollypod whis- 
pers, ‘No, he is a wizard; and 
tells of the ship and the Doll and 
the Captain, and speaks in such 
good faith, that Jim is troubled in 
his mind, and thinks, ‘That all 
comes along of my stupidity about 
my ship coming home! Polly ‘ll 
break her heart if she doesn’t get 
the Doll.’ Jim cannot afford to 
buy one; he is in the same boat 
as Dick Hart, and has not been 
able to put anything by for a rainy 
day. He thinks that the very hap- 
piest thing that could occur to him 
would be to pick up a sovereign as 
he goes to his work. ‘If some 
swell ’d only drop one now,’ he 
thinks absurdly, ‘and I was to 
drop across it as I walk along ! 

When he is dressed and has had 
his breakfast, and stands by the 
bedside kissing Pollypod before he 
goes, she makes him put some 
flowers in the button-hole of his 
greasy old fustian jacket. 

‘Now you look like Felix,’ she 
says. 

As Jim walks to his work, with 
the bright sun shining on him, he 
looks anxiously along the pave- 
ments of the quiet streets in the 
ridiculous hope that some swell 
had dropped a sovereign, and that 














it might be his luck to come across 
it. But no such good fortune is 
his, and he wishes with all his 
heart that he had not put the notion 
of the ship in Pollypod’s head. 

This ship that is coming home 
is always a poor man’s ship, and 
many a pretty conceit is woven out 
of it to gratify the poor man’s child. 
It is always sailing over the seas, 
freighted with precious treasure, 
but it rarely reaches port. When 
it does, earth contains no greater 
happiness and delight. 

The faithful dog, Snap, does not 
accompany his master on this 
morning. Pollypod had said to 
her father, ‘Leave Snap at home, 
father. I want to tell him some- 
thing.’ 

So Snap is left behind, uncon- 
scious of the precious secret that 
is about to be intrusted to him. 
Pollypod waits until mother is out 
of the room, and then, kneeling 
upon her bed in her night-dress, 
she sets Snap before her, and bids 
him listen. Snap, sitting gravely 
on his haunches, but with some 
difficulty, for the bed is all tumbled 
about, looks Pollypod straight in 
the face, with a serious demeanour 
worthy of the occasion. He re- 
ceives the intelligence that Polly- 
pod imparts to him with no other 
expressions of feeling than are con- 
tained in short barks, and blinks, 
and rollings backward when he 
loses his balance; but Pollypod 
finds this perfectly satisfactory, 
and tells him that he is to be sure 
to be fond of the Doll, and not to 
growl at her or be jealous of her. 
‘For I'll love you all the same, 
Snap.’ Whereat Snap licks her 
face, and by that act vows fealty 
to the Doll. 


The week that passes after her 
mother’s funeral is by no means an 
unhappy one for Lily. A familiar 
voice and a familiar presence are 
gone, and she grieves naturally. 
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But she derives much comfort from 
the restfulness and peacefulness of 
everything about her. The lodgers 
in the house are very quiet and 
thoughtful, and Jim Podmore, as 
he goes downstairs to his work in 
the early morning, treads as softly 
as his heavy boots will allow him, 
so that he shall not disturb her. 
She derives comfort also from 
Alfred’s happier mood. The night 
after the funeral he comes home 
with a bright look in his face, and 
greets her with a kiss. With his 
arm round her waist, he draws her 
into her bedroom, and tells her 
that she mustn’t mind if he has 
not been so affectionate to her as 
he ought to have been. 

*I have had some troubles,’ he 
says, ‘and have been very unhappy, 
Lily.’ 

*So have we all,’ she answers, 
thinking he refers to their dead 
mother. 

‘But now our troubles are over,’ 
he says, ‘and things look brighter. 
I’m going to love you more than 
ever. I’m going to do something 
grand by and by. You'll see! I’m 
not going to let you work much 
longer.’ 

*O, but I don’t mind it, Alf,’ she 
replies, with her arm round his 
neck. 

‘Ah, but it isn’t right. I’m go- 
ing to work for you. I know a 
way! You let me alone for know- 
ing a thing or two. We'll have a 
better place than this soon, and 
we'll go about a bit.’ 

She listens to him with pleasure, 
in her innocence and trustfulness, 
and kisses him softly. Alfred is 
proud of her—proud of her beauty, 
proud of her gentleness and mod- 
esty— proud because shé loves 
him and thinks all the world of 
him. 

‘I have made,’ he continues, 
‘the best friend that any man ever 
had—the noblest-hearted fellow | 
had ever seen or heard of.’ 
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‘O,I am glad of that, Alfred— 
I am glad of that! Who is it? He 
must be my friend too. Do I know 
him ? 

Her thoughts turn to Felix as 
she asks the question, and an in- 
nocent joy warms her young heart. 

‘Do you know him" he repeats 
gaily. ‘Do you know him, Puss! 
Why, of course you do! You don’t 
need me to tell you who it is. You 
can guess—you do guess. There's 
only one —although he’s only a 
new friend after all, now I come to 
think of it. But he’s a man every 
inch of him. He gave a hundred 
and twenty pounds to a poor widow- 
woman who was left penniless! 
The week before last he paid a 
poor man’s debts—the poor fellow 
had got into trouble somehow— 
and set him up in business again, 
and made him comfortable—all 
because he had a wife and chil- 
dren. What do you think of that, 
Lily? 

‘A noble nature, indeed ! says 
Lily softly, sharing Alfred’s enthu- 
siasm, and wondering whether she 
shall ever see Felix again. 

‘ And he thinks himself so wise’ 
(Alfred says this with a light laugh) 
‘that he’s always being taken in.’ 

‘ That’s a pity, Alfred.’ 

*O, but he don’t mind; he can 
afford it, and likes it. If you knew 
what a friend he is tome! And I 
shouldn’t wonder ifit was for Some- 
body’s sake why, how you are 
trembling, Lily ! 

‘You speak so warmly of this 
good friend, Alfred, that I am filled 
with joy—for your sake, my dear, 
that you have found such a friend. 
And yet I wonder, and cannot un- 
derstand it.’ 

She almost whispers these last 
words. She has been carried away 
by Alfred’s enthusiasm. Certainly, 
Felix’s kindness and gentle bear- 
ing had made a great impression 
upon her, and her thoughts dwelt 
much upon him. But it was only 





yesterday that she first saw him. 
It is all so strange. Only yester- 
day! But it seems longer ; it seems 
to her as if she has known him for 
a long, long time. 

‘So now you can guess who it 
is, Lily, can’t you?” 

‘I think I can, dear, and I am 
very, very glad! Glad to find he 
is as good and noble as I believed 
him to be when I first saw him.’ 

‘And it isn’t so long ago that 
we first knew him 

‘No, indeed, Alf dear — but 
yesterday ? 

‘It might be yesterday. Why, 
it was only last Saturday night— 
just five days ago—that he saw 
you home from the Royal White 
Rose.’ 

The little hand that was caress 
ing his neck slowly withdraws it- 
self, and the flush of colour, that 
the excitement of the conversa- 
tion had brought to the cheeks, 
dies rapidly away. Her hands now 
lie idly in her lap, her face is co- 
lourless, her eyes are drooping to 
the ground. ‘You are speaking 
of—’ she manages to say. 

‘Mr. Sheldrake, Puss! The no- 
blest-hearted man in the world. 
You guessed at once—lI saw it. 
Ah, Lily, that’s a wise little head 
of yours !” 

He takes the wise little head be- 
tween his hands, and kisses her 
lips. She kisses him thoughtfully, 
and gazes at him with a steady sad 
light in her eyes. 

‘ And he is such a good friend to 
you, Alf?’ 

‘Haven't I told you !—and all, 
perhaps, for Somebody’s F 

With a rapid motion, she places 
her fingers on his lips. 

‘And is really noble-hearted ! 
And has done all these kind things!” 

‘ All,and more, Lily. It is quite 
by accident I heard of these ; for he 
is a queer character, and nothing 
displeases him so much as for peo 
ple to speak to him about his kind- 
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ness, or to think that they know it. 
He tries to show himself in quite a 
different light.’ 

Lily is silent and very thoughtful 
for a little time after this, but she 
soon recovers, and her manner be- 
comes brighter because Alfred’s is 
so. A great weight seems to have 
been lifted from his mind, and he 
is more considerate of her than is 
usual with him. But she, in the 
unselfishness of her affection, does 
not notice this; it is because he is 
more cheerful that she is happier. 

The next evening is Friday, and 
Pollypod and her mother have tea 
with Lily and her grandfather. 
Pollypod, of course, is engrossed 
by one subject. She has the fullest 
faith in Felix, but as the end ofthe 
week is very near, she is very 
curious about the Captain. She 
wants to know so much—what a 
Captain is like; how the Captain 
will find the house; whether the 
Captain will know her, and know 
that the Doll’s for her. Every 
knock and ring at the street-door 
makes her heart beat loud and fast, 
and during the last two days she 
has tired out her little legs by run- 
ning up and down stairs to see if 
the Captain is at the door. Mrs. 
Podmore is not so sanguine. She 
tries to prepare Pollypod for dis- 
appointment, but nothing can shake 
the child’s faith. He was the nicest- 
spoken gentleman (says Mrs. Pod- 
more to Lily, in confidence) that 
she has ever set eyes on. But Lord 
love you! he only told Pollypod 
the story out of the goodness of his 
heart. He was as good as gold, 
that he was; the way he carried 
Pollypod upstairs was a sight to see; 
but all he wanted to do was to 
amuse the child, bless him! What 
did he know of dolls, a gentleman 
like him? But Mrs. Podmore does 
not win Lily over to her view of 
the question, for Pollypod has also 
made a confidante of Lily, and she 
in her heart of hearts believes that 
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Felix will make the child a present 
of a doll. 

‘Not such a handsome one as 
you say, Polly,’ says Lily to her; 
‘but a nice one, I daresay.’ 

‘You'll see—you'll see,’ is all 
that Pollypod says in reply. ‘I 
wish it was to-morrow! I wish it 
was to-morrow 

But although she wishes it were 
to-morrow, she looks out for the 
Captain to-night, and listens to 
every footfall on the stairs. But 
the night passes, and to-morrow 
comes, and still no Captain. As 
twilight comes on, Pollypod’s ex- 
citement is so great that Mrs. Pod- 
more declares she is afraid the child 
will work herself into a fever. So 
Lily proposes that Pollypod shall 
come and sit with her and her 
grandfather,and Mrs. Podmore con- 
sents, all the more willingly because 
she wants to clean up for Sunday. 
Pollypod is glad to sit on the first- 
floor, for she will be nearer to the 
street-door. They sit at the win- 
dow, the three of them, Polly in 
Lily’s lap, with all her heart in her 
ears. Knocks come, and rings, but 
not one of them heralds the Cap- 
tain or the Doll. Lily believes In 
the Doll, but not in the Captain ; 
Pollypod believes in both. 

‘If he does not come, Polly,’ 
says Old Wheels, ‘I'll make you a 
doll, on wheels.’ 

‘He’s sure to come! he’s sure 
to come ! exclaims Pollypod. 

But twilight deepens, and the 
hope grows fainter. Pollypod’s face 
is on Lily’s neck, and Lily feels the 
tears welling from the child’s eyes. 
Lily begins to feel sorry, also; 
sorry for more reasons than one. 
Mrs. Podmore is busy up-stairs, 
scrubbing the room ; Sunday is a 
day of rare enjoyment to her and 
her small family. Old Wheels is 
on the point of suggesting that 
they shall light the lamp, when a 
knock comes at the street-door—a 
strange knock. Nota single knock 
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for the first-floor, nor two deliberate 
knocks for the second-floor, nor 
three for the third; but a rat-tat- 
tat, with a flourish which might be 
intended for any person in this 
humble house who has distinguish- 
ed friends in the upper circles of 
society. Some one opens the door 
—never mind whom—and a step 
that none of them recognises is on 
the stairs. Pollypod jumps from 
Lily’s lap, but Lily retains her hand. 
The man lingers on the first land- 
ing. Itis dark, and he is evidently 
a stranger. 

‘Does Mrs. Podmore live here?’ 
he asks, of Nobody, in a loud voice. 

‘Yes,’ answers Old Wheels, going 
to the door. ‘Qn the third floor, 
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but she’s busy cleaning. What do 
you want of her? 

‘I have brought something for 
her little girl.’ 

‘O, O! cries Pollypod, and in 
her excitement Lily rises, and ac- 
companies the child to the door. 
‘Are you a Captain ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ What ship? inquires Old Wheels, 
merrily for the child’s sake, and 
nautically in honour of the visi 
tor. 

‘The Fancy,’ replies the man in 
the dark. 

‘Come in,’ says Old Wheels ; 
‘the little girl you want is here.’ 

And the Captain of the Fancy 
enters the room. 


THE ROSE AND THE THORN. 


—>—- — 


We’RE better to have some poetry 
In these dull hearts of ours, 
To see a holiness in the sky, 
A glory in the flowers. 


For life is dreary, and hearts are weak 
That toil through the summer day ; 

And those who see with a poet’s eye 
Are the better for the ray. 





There is plenty of care around our path 
To sadden the hearts of all ; 

Let us look at the sunbeams ev’rywhere, 
And the roses on the wall. 


For here there are showers as well as shine, 
And darkness as well as light ; 

But the rainbow follows the rainy cloud, 
And the dawn of morn the night. 


And if we bear lightly the world’s cares, 
And take the joy as it comes, 

Our hearts will be all the happier, 
And we shall have brighter homes. 








MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
1842-44. 

On the 2nd of November 1841 an 
event occurred .at Covent-garden 
Theatre, which cannot be passed 
over in silence—the début of Miss 
Adelaide Kemble, the younger 
daughter of Mr. Charles Kemble, 
in an English version of Bellini’s 
Norma, whose success was no 
greater than her remarkable talent 
warranted. AsIdid not witness that 
début,and only had the opportunity 
of seeing and hearing that truly 
gifted lady in the following spring, 
I have reserved what has to be writ- 
ten about her as connected with the 
succeeding year; and inasmuch as 
her brilliant career was but of much 
too brief a period, it will be perhaps 
more suitable to ‘say one’s say’ 
here and have done with it. 

It will be remembered that I had 
seen Pasta in the ré/e of the Druid 
priestess on the occasion of her 
benefit in June 1833,* and the ap- 
pearance of Grisi in the same char- 
acter has already been referred to.t 
With the vivid impression I still 
retained of the grandeur of the for- 
mer and the shrewishness of the 
latter, in spite of the few points of 
excellence in her predecessor she 
had imitated, I was unprepared 
to accept the unqualified com- 
mendatory verdict that had been 
given, that ‘ the début of Miss Kem- 
ble, and her entire triumph, had a 
value beyond that of the mere addi- 
tion of a vocal actress of the high- 
est order to the European company 

* See vol, ix. pp. 23-4, 513. 
t See vol. ix, p. 629, 


of distinguished artists; and ‘that 
she was such an artist in the highest 
sense ofthe term, vocally taught and 
trained in the grandest school of 
European singing, and dramatically 
expressing a noble and original con- 
ception, with a power in which 
grace, feeling, and absence of af- 
fectation had each so large a share, 
that no plea for youth or inexperi 
ence needed to be urged by the 
most fastidious of her friends.”* I 
confess to have been agreeably dis- 
appointed ; for not only was I at 
once led to indorse every word of 
such commendation, upon seeing 
and hearing her very early in the 
following year in the title ré/e of the 
same opera, but in truth I was by no 
means unwillingly compelled to ad- 
mit that her acting was as nearly as 
possible equal to the grand charac 
teristics of Pasta, whilst her singing 
lost nothing by comparison with 
the excellence of Grisi. Retaining 
all the traditions of the great school 
which her aunt, Mrs. Siddons, 
and her uncle, John Kemble, had 
founded, and which, in spite of the 
somewhat diminished energies and 
powers of her father, Charles Kem- 
ble, had not entirely faded away, 
she at once convinced the doubt- 
ing and confirmed the believing 
portions of her audiences in the 
opinion, that the encomiums with 
which those nameshad been loaded 
were neither exaggerated nor un- 
warranted. Adelaide Kemble trod 


the stage like a majestic queen, by 

turns manifesting the characteristics 

of the haughtest mien, and the sym- 

pathetic feelings of a woman and a 
* Atheneum for 1841, p. 850. 
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mother. Her rebuke of Pollione 
was positively withering, whilst her 
tenderness towards her children 
and Adalgisa was essentially femi- 
nine. There was no occasion, in 
any one of the respective scenes, 
in which she did not rise with equal 
power and influence,whilst the man- 
ner, in which when fate had done 
its worst, she uttered the self-con- 
demning truth, that the guilty one 
was no other than Norma herself, 
sent a thrill through the audience 
that pierced so much the more 
deeply because of its being ex- 
quisitely real. Her singing was in 
every respect equally good, its chief 
features consisting of an entire ab- 
sence of meretricious ornament, 
and in the quiet decision of its 
rhythm. The quality of her voice 
was equal, and the compass exten- 
sive, so that she mastered the diffi- 
culties which Bellini had set down 
in his score with an ease and pre- 
cision which bespoke the well- 
trained vocalist, who did not dash 
at difficulties and scramble through 
them, but who executed them 
honestly, and consequently. with 
equal and unfailing intonation. 
Miss Adelaide Kemble was fortu- 
nate also in the Adalgisa who had 
been provided to play and sing with 
her—Miss Rainforth, a young but 
already well-accepted artiste, who, 
like her companion, remained much 
too short a time in her profession. 
Mr. W. Harrison was the Pollione, 
and Mr. Leffler the Oreveso; but, 
although each improved as time 
went on, they were at the outset of 
their taking so prominent a position 
quite unequal to an appropriate dis- 
charge of the calls Bellini’s music 
made upon them. 

During the year 1842 Miss Ade- 
laide Kemble played in one or two 
other operas, Amina, in Bellini’s 
Sonnambula, being the less notable, 
as Rossini’s Semiramide was the 
more satisfactory. On her retire- 
ment in December of that year into 
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private life it was truly said of her, 
‘she was at home in all styles and 
in all schools, bringing not merely 
hervoice, but her mind, tobearupon 
the delivery of her song, and always 
with that love of her-art, the end of 
which must be high excellence.’ It 
was likewise notless trulyremarked 
by the same writer, that ‘it had been 
by no means the least remarkable 
fact of her career, that it was to in- 
tellect and zealous industry, rather 
than nature, that she owed her high 
attractions as a vocalist. Others 
had sweeter, more flexible, more 
extensive voices; but none had 
thought so deeply, or studied with 
such an unremitting resolution to 
conquer difficulties and to achieve 
distinction.’* Miss Adelaide Kem- 
ble, on herretirement from the stage, 
married Mr. Sartorius, a gentleman 
of fortune and position, and still 
lives beloved by her most intimate 
relatives and friends, and admired 
by those who have the privilege of 
her acquaintance. 

Thedeath of M. Laportet had put 
anendto allthe engagements forthe 
season of 1842 that he had entered 
into; and for some time it seemed 
unlikely that any one would be in- 
clined toundertake the weighty task, 
which had been said to have caused 
his sudden decease.t Mr. Lumley 
was at first coy, and pretended to 
hold aloof from committing himself 
either to the patrons of the theatre, 
on the one hand, or to the ar¢istes, 
on the other; yet in spite of his 
professions, that nothing but the 
solicitations of the former induced 
him to throw himselfintothe breach, 
it soon became clear enough, that, 
although the name of M. Laporte 
had been put forwardas that of man- 
ager and director, his legal friend 
and adviserhad for several previous 
years virtually filled that position. 


* See Athencum for 1842, p. 1115. 

t See vol, ix. p. 161. 

t Lumley's Reminiscences of the Opera 
Pp. 20, 
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Until M. Laporte had associated 
Mr. Lumley with him, everything, 
as connected with the artistes, had 
gone tolerably smoothly. The mo- 
netary difficulties, which pressed 
most severely upon him, were the 
chief cause of his uneasiness ; but 
no sooner had the influence of 
‘l"homme mystirieux, as Mr. Lumley 
confesses he was designated, been 
brought into action, and that ‘not 
a step henceforth was taken without 
his advice,’* than discontent and 
dissatisfaction sprang up and ra- 
pidly increased. That the leading 
artistes were whimsical and capri- 
cious was nothing new to M. La- 
porte; but he had been able to 
keep them in good humour by let- 
ting them have their own way, as 
far as might be practicable, and 
was generally able to induce them 
to serve both his interests and their 
own by seeming, at all events, to 
yield, if he did not absolutely do 
so. From 1835 all this was changed. 
Mr. Lumley adhered to one fixed 
rule—that a manager must be the 
sole master in his own theatre, osten- 
sibly and positively. That he might 
have practically been so, without 
parading the fact, or losing caste, 
was by no means difficult. But 
this was not that gentleman’s line of 
action ; and to his obstinate adher- 
ence to that line may be attributed 
all the misfortunes which in after 
years befell him. M. Laporte being 
no more, and every engagement 
cancelled, ‘the world was all be- 
fore’ the new manager, to venture 
single-handed upon that policy 
which had prevailed during the lat- 
ter years of M. Laporte’s rule. Mr. 
Lumley admits that ‘the first year 
of his operatic reign was destined 
to be replete with troubles, discon- 
tents, intrigues, conspiracies, and 
rebellions.’ And well it might be 
so; for he immediately tried his 


* See Lumley's Reminiscences ofthe Opera, 
pp. 6, 24. 
f Id. p. 32. 
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hand at breaking up /a vieille garde, 
by refraining from offering its mem- 
bers engagements, and entering 
upon arrangements with compara- 
tively unknown, and certainly un- 
tried, artistes in their room, not 
only without the cognisance of, or 
consulting with, Signor Costa,* as to 
their capabilities, but without even 
offering that maestro a renewal ofthe 
position he had held so ably and so 
long under M. Laporte till the very 
eve of the opening of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre for the season! The con- 
sequence of this piece of stupidity 
—to call it by no other name—was 
deserved failure. The list of sing- 
ers laid before the subscribers con- 
tained, as prime donne, the names 
of Mesdames Persiani,f Moltini, 
and Ronconi; as tenors, Rubini, 
for occasional performances pre- 
viously to his final retirement, Ma- 
rio, and Guasco ; as baritones and 
basses, Ronconi, Santi, Panzini,and 
the Lablaches, father and son. To 
these were added Madame Frezzo- 
lini and her husband Poggi (tenor), 
when it was discovered that it would 
be impossible for Grisi to appear 
during the season, whose unlooked- 
for indisposition was apparently 
considerably to the advantage of 
Mr. Lumley’s purpose. The sea- 
son opened on Saturday, April 
the 12th, with Donizetti's Gemma 
di Vergy, the music of which was 
amongst the feeblest, and the story 
one of the most sickly and impro- 
bable, which ever came out of the 
brain of an enervated librettist. In 
the presentation of this ineffective 
work, Madame Moltini débuted as 
the heroine, and Signor Guasco in 
the chief male character. The lady, 
although ‘a pleasing-looking so- 
prano, with an agreeable voice, 
fairly trained, and some intelligence 
as an actress,’ made no impres- 
sion whatever ; but the gentleman’s 
claims and merits being of a higher 


* See Atheneum for 1842, p. 411. 
+ See vol. ix. p, 278. 
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order, he not only succeeded in 
making a position for himself, but 
retained it during the one year he 
remained a member of Mr. Lum- 
ley’snew/roupe. SignorGuasco pos- 
sessed ‘an organ of legitimate regis- 
ter, though neither strong, exten- 
sive, nor of manly qualities, which 
he understood how to use discreet- 
ly. As an actor, he displayed very 
little passion or power, and could 
only be taken as the best substitute 
that could be met with until Ru- 
bini should return, or Mario be in- 
clined to throw in his lot with the 
new-comers, during the absence of 
Grisi—a result which was only par- 
tially realised. Of Signor Santi 
nothing need be said, for he sang 
but once, and so inefficiently, that 
it was impossible he could be 
listened to a second time. Signor 
Panzini also made not the slightest 
impression ; and but that the or- 
chestra had been greatly improved, 
and the chorus rendered more effi- 
cient than heretofore, the perform- 
ances could scarcely have been to- 
lerated. Madame Persiani, who 
had failed to appear on the pre- 
vious Tuesday, April 5th, as an- 
nounced, on account of indisposi- 
tion—which was believed to be 
feigned, and caused a considerable 
manifestation of disapprobation— 
put in an appearance on the fol- 
lowing Saturday in Donizetti's Zw- 
cia di Lammermoor, with Ronconi— 
in the room of Tamburini and Co- 
letti—who was, in after years, to 
become one of the most thoroughly- 
established favourites in Italian 
opera as represented in this coun- 
try. Guasco was the Edgardo on 
this occasion, and largely increased 
the good opinion that had already 
been formed in his behalf. After 
one or two presentations of this 
opera, and also of the same compo- 
ser’s Elisir a’ Amore, combining the 
strong and effective cast of Persiani, 
Lablache, Ronconi, and Mario, on 
Tuesday, April 26th, Bellini’s feeble 
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Beatrice di Tenda was produced, 
with Madame Frezzolini*—-whom 
Mr. Lumley had succeeded in ob- 
taining to fill the void that Grisi 
made—as the heroine, Guasco as 
the lover, and Ronconi as the tyrant 
husband. The new frima donna 
failed to make the impression which 
her continental fame had prognosti- 
cated for her. Her voice was some- 
what worn, probably on account of 
illness, from which she had only 
recently recovered, as also because 
of the long and rapid journey she 
had to make to reach London by 
the day for which the announcement 
of her first appearance had been 
advertised. But notwithstanding 
this defect, her compass was dis- 
covered to be extensive, as well as 
of solid quality, in spite of its being 
strained in the manner of its pro- 
duction and the peculiarity of its 
delivery. Then also, ‘with great 
pretensions to such combined flexi- 
bility of detail and breadth of out- 
line in ornament, as are required 
to decorate a grand cantadile, her 


* Mdme. Frezzolini (Herminie), born at 
Orvieto in 1818, was the daughter of a popu- 
lar Italian buffo-singer, who instructed her in 
the rudiments of her art. Afterwards she 
studied, first under Nuncini at Florence, and 
then under Garcia at Milan, finishing her 
training at the former place under Tacchi- 
nardi. She débuted at Florence in 1838 in 
the Beatrice di Tenda of Bellini, and the 
Marco Visconti of Vaccai, Inthe same year 
she sang at Sienna and Ferrara, and in 1839 
at Pisa, Reggio, Perugia, and Bologna, in- 
creasing her reputation so extensively, that 
offers of engagements poured in upon her. 
During the carnival of 1840, she sang in 
Lucrezta Borgia at the Scala, Milan, with 
brilliant success, whence she proceeded to 
Vienna for the spring season, and returning 
afterwards to Turin, there married Poggi, 
a tenor of no great artistic talent. After the 
fulfilment of her engagement in 1842 with 
Mr, Lumley at Her Majesty's Theatre, she 
returned to Italy, and appeared at Trieste, 
Rome, Venice, Naples, and several other 
towns until 1848, when she went to St. Peters- 
burg, remaining there for two years, after 
which, her health having suffered from the 
rigour of the climate, she went back to Italy, 
and was not heard in Paris till 1853. In her 
decline she went to the United States, where 
she was well received, and then retired from 
her profession. See Fétis’ Biographie Unt- 
verselle des Musiciens, tom. ili. p. 336, 











whole style appeared deficient in 
connection and polish. In_per- 
son she was very tall, with a face 
which in repose was handsome, but 
which the labour of her singing im- 
pressed with very painful grimaces. 
Her attitudes, too, were stooping 
and angular, although such faults 
appeared to be less accidents than 
characteristics."* Guasco, on this 
occasion, made a stand that was 
not only creditable to his powers, 
but full of promise as regarded his 
future position ;. but Ronconi car- 
ried away all the honours of the oc- 
casion by his truly grand dramatic 
performance of Filippo, and his 
superb singing. This part, indeed, 
was one of his greatest tragic ef- 
forts, the effect of which, however, 
soon passed away, because the 
English public never accepted the 
opera, on account of its dark, lugu- 
brious, and painful situations. 

Another great demonstration was 
made by this celebrated and clever 
artist a few nights afterwards in 
the dreariest of modern operas, 
Torquato Tasso, which came to 
nothing simply because of the utter 
failure of his wife—who had in- 
sisted on supplanting Madame Mol- 
tini, for whom the part of Eleanora 
had been intended—only to have 
been worse treated here than on a 
similar occasion at Verona. There 
the wife had been received in 
silence, and the husband hooted 
for allowing her to perform. Here 
the latter was better received and 
the former worse, and her fate for 
ever sealed. 

Such a continued state of dreari- 
ness and failure was relieved to a 
great extent on Tuesday, May roth, 
when the JLwcrezia Borgia was 
given with an entirely new cast, 
Madame Frezzolini taking the part 
of the heroine, Signor Poggi that of 
Gennaro, Signor (!) Gramaglia that 
of Orsini, and Lablache that of Don 
Alphonso. Neither as regarded 

* See Athencum for 1842, pp. 387-8, 
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management of voice nor dramatic 
conception did the lady give any 
cause for the opinion already form- 
ed of her qualities to be changed ; 
and comparisons could not fail to 
be made to her disadvantage be- 
tween herself and Grisi, who al- 
ways remained unsurpassed in the 
‘dark’ character of the heroine. 
Poggi made not the slightest im- 
pression as Gennaro, and what he 
might have done by means of his 
singing he entirely destroyed by 
his acting. His death scene was 
so truly comical, and the appear- 
ance of his legs, which were en- 
cased in a most ridiculous pair of 
particoloured close-fitting panta- 
loons, so ludicrous, that shouts of 
laughter drowned the feeble de- 
monstrations of applause that were 
attempted as the curtain fell. The 
only character in the opera really 
worth consideration was Lablache’s 
version of Don Alphonso, in which, 
however, great as he was, he was 
inferior to Ronconi. The part of 
Orsini—which has been almost as 
prominent as that of Lucrezia since 
Alboni appeared in it, and such 
other contralti as Nantier-Didi¢ée 
and Trebelli-Bettini have succeed- 
ed her—being intrusted to an in- 
competent male performer, was nei- 
ther appreciated nor understood. 
From the combination of these cir- 
cumstances the operacould not pos- 
sibly create the slightest enthusiasm. 

On the 31st of May, the even- 
ing after the insane attempt upon 
her Majesty’s life by John Fran- 
cis, Mercadante’s opera, L£/ena 
Uberti, was given in her Majesty’s 
presence, and before a most bril- 
liant and enthusiastic audience, 
only, however, to draw comparisons 
between Madame Frezzolini’s and 
Miss Adelaide Kemble’s versions of 
the heroine, greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the former. Lut this 
decided fiasco was not of much im- 
portance, because on the 7th of 
June Rossini’s Bardiere was re- 
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vived with a perfection that could 
scarcely have been looked for, con- 
sidering the increasing indisposi- 
tion of the company to work har- 
moniously together. Madame Per- 
siani was the Rosina, which was 
one of her most consummate parts ; 
Lablache again appeared as Dr. 
Bartolo ; whilst Guasco was Alma- 
viva, and F. Lablache, Figaro, out 
of compliment to his father, who 
had requested that he might show 
what was in him by means of this 
character, which in justice ought 
to have been given to Ronconi. 
That accomplished artiste, how- 
ever, fully made up for the slight 
that had been passed upon him, 
by undertaking the comparatively 
small part of Basilio, which he made 
the very. personification of shabby, 
sneaking, and spiteful stupidity, and 
singing ‘ La Calunnia’ after a man- 
ner so farcical and grotesque, as to 
render it the most popular thing in 
as successful and interesting a per- 
formance of the most delicious of 
comic operas as was ever witnessed. 

The next great event of the 
season of 1842 at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre was the reappearance of 
Rubini, who had been announced 
for a limited number of nights, pre- 
viously to his final retirement from 
the stage. His engagement com- 
menced June 13th, and was con- 
tinued to the closing of the house, 
during which time he appeared in 
the Sonnambula, Don Giovanni, 
! Puritani, Matrimonio Segreto, 
Anna Bolena, and Cosi fan tutte, 
besides frequently singing his fa- 
vourite air, ‘ Vivi tu’ from the Pirata. 
A very imperfect performance of 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater was made 
a great feature in Mr. Lumley’s 
‘doings ; but the weakness of the 
several executants, and the inva- 
riable coldness of the reception 
given to them, made that perform- 
ance anything but satisfactory. 
Similar treatment being offered to 
the revival of Mozart’s Cosi fan 
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tutte, neither Persiani nor Rubini 
took the slightest pains with their 
respective parts. They seemed, 
indeed, to despair of producing 
any effect, and therefore treated 
the music and the audience with 
the utmost wonchalance. Madame 
Persiani was obviously hopeless 
of making any effect in the grand 
scena ‘ Perpieta ;’ and Rubini—who 
had been singing more beautifully 
than he had perhaps ever been 
heard to interpret Mozart’s charm- 
ing music, because less tremulous 
than usual—after the sestet ‘ Dove 
son,’ dealt, with all he had to do, 
as if he had taken, not the mock 
poison of the farce, but a veritable 
sleeping draught. Lablache alone 
maintained his prestige, and sung 
as if he loved the music, and to 
please himself quite as much as his 
hearers. The mise en scene was 
simply contemptible, and would 
have disgraced a minor provincial 
theatre in the last century. For 
the ballet no outlay seemed to be 
too large or extravagant ; but Mo- 
zart’s opera, in this respect, seemed 
to merit nothing else than utter 
neglect and insult. 

On June 25th there was another 
riot, which lasted no less than two 
hours, because Madame Frezzolini 
appeared in the Beatrice di Tenda, 
when J /uritani had been an- 
nounced for Madame Persiani, 
but was changed at the last mo- 
ment because of that lady’s indis- 
position, so that no opera was given 
at all. Signor Costa’s charming 
ballet, A/ma, with Cerito as the he- 
roine, however, calmed the storm. 

On August 2oth the season ter- 
minated, the decided opinion being 
everywhere expressed, both by the 
artistes and the public, that it was 
unequivocally the worst that had 
ever been witnessed in the memory 
of the oldest Aaditué. ‘The new 


broom’ had swept everything before 
it, even the smallest particles of 
popularity and _ satisfaction. 


Mr. 
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Lumley congratulated himself upon 
his first experiment at independent 
management ; but there can be no 
question that he then firmly laid the 
foundation of his future failure and 
ultimate ruin. 

At the beginning of the year, Mr. 
Macready, who had the manage- 
ment of Covent-garden Theatre, 
was induced to place Handel’s 
Serenata, Acis and Galatea, upon 
its boards, and employed the pen- 
cil of Mr. Stanfield, R.A., to pro- 
duce such a series of scenes as had 
never before been painted for any 
place of public entertainment. Had 
he paid more attention to the 
manner of having Handel’s music 
produced than to its scenic adorn- 
ment, his venture would have been 
commendable; but wholly ignor- 
ant of music himself, and scarcely 
able to discern one tone from an- 
other, he intrusted that chief part of 
the preparation to Mr. T. Cooke, 
who played all sorts of tricks with 
the score, interpolating a mass of 
rubbish that was wholly unsuited to 
the design of the work, and totally 
irrelevant to its progress. ‘There 
being no English tenor at that time 
obtainable for the part of Acis, 
Miss P. Horton—now Mrs. T. Ger- 
man Reed—was cast for it; and 
although she sang the music with 
all the judgment of a well-trained 
artiste, the necessity of constant 
transpositions to suit her voice had 
the effect of destroying the beauty 
of such delicious gems as ‘ Love 
sounds the alarm, ‘Love in her 
eyes sits playing,’ and especially of 
the second part in the matchless 
trio ‘The flocks shall leave the 
mountains.’ Miss Romer’s Galatea 
was, rightly enough, pronounced 
mouthing, heavy, and ungraceful, 
whilst Mr. H. Phillips’s version of 
Polypheme, although fairly sung 
upon the whole, was but a vulgar 
exposition of the part. The only 
portion of the performance of this 
Serenata worth listening to, in spite 
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of the limited powers of his organ, 
was Mr. Allen’s Damon, and that 
told as such upon audiences with 
whom all the others were far greater 
favourites. The chorus was for the 
most part satisfactory, but the or- 
chestra was very weak and imper- 
fect—a result the less excusable 
because the music it had to play 
and accompany is by no means 
difficult. In spite of these disad 
vantages, Acis and Galatea had a 
tolerably successful ‘run,’ but not 
sufficiently so to induce Mr. Ma- 
cready, or any other manager, to try 
another venture in a similar direc- 
tion, not even with the advantages 
that could but have been derived 
from Mr. Stanfield’s pencil. 

At the Philharmonic Society’s 
concerts of this year, nothing new 
ofany note orcharacterwas brought 
forward till the sixth, when a new 
Symphony by Spohr, the argument 
of which was ‘the conflict of virtue 
and vice in the career of man,’ was 
introduced to the notice of the 
subscribers. Although showing 
much clever writing, the several 
parts of this work failed to please ; 
chiefly because of their possessing 
less of that spontaneity which pre- 
vailed in his better-known orches- 
tral works, and more of the man 
nerism into which the great German 
maestro was fast falling deeper and 
deeper in the later period of his 
career. This Symphony was very 
fairly interpreted under the direc- 
tion of M. Moscheles; but with the 
exception of the second motivo, 
illustrative of ‘the age of sorrows,’ 
‘a smooth andexpressive andante in 
common time, crossed by phrases 
of a more passionate character, the 
antagonistic strains of feeling being 
most skilfully combined,’ it left no 
permanent impression upon the 
mind. As usual, wherever Spohr 
was concerned, his admirers raved 
about the magnificence both of the 
conception anditstreatment; whilst 
his detractors pronounced it to be 
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intolerably puerile—the truth lying, 
in fact, between each opinion, that it 
was neither very good nor very bad. 

The instrumental portion of the 
seventh Philharmonic Concert, con- 
ducted throughout by Mendelssohn, 
was as delightful as it was brilliant. 
It was on this occasion that his 
Scotch Symphony was given for the 
first time, than which, ‘since the 
production of Beethoven’s Vinth 
Symphony, nothing of so high a 
class had been offered to the pub- 
lic.’ It was, indeed, nothing more 
than most just and appropriate 
criticism, when it was said, that ‘a 
vigorous and fanciful invention per- 
vaded it from the first bar to the 
last, wrought out with that happy 
and natural ease to which second- 
rate hands can never attain. The 
orchestra was not forced to uses for 
which it was never intended ; there 
was no torturing of simple thoughts, 
in the vain hope of passing them 
as profound ; no mystery work, to 
make empty heads shake solemnly, 
and convulse confused minds with 
factitious enthusiasm ; but healthy 
nerve, with no lack of such pictur- 
esque beauty and poetical colour 
as characterise the newer style of 
composition.’* A more memorable 
night than that of the first perform- 
ance of the Scotch Symphony has 
scarcely to be recorded amongst my 
‘Recollections.’ The last concert 
of the Philharmonic Society for the 
year was almost as brilliant as the 
fifth had been, thanks to the same 
genius, who played with all his accus- 
tomed force, energy, and precision 
his second pianoforte concerto, and 
conducted his own magnificent over- 
ture, the Js/es of Fingal, which was 
encored, as every one wished could 
have happened in respect of the 
concerto ; for rarely, indeed, had 
So superb a composition been so 
superbly interpreted. 

_ During the season of 1842 a pro- 
digy made his appearance in Lon- 

* See Athenaum for 1842, p. 459. 


Sil 


don, who astonished every one who 
then heard him, and who has since, 
in spite of many faults of whim and 
manner, made his mark upon his 
age, as one of the very grandest of 
modern pianists— M. Rubenstein. 
He was supposed at this time to 
be between eleven and fifteen years 
of age; but whether younger or 
older, he was a remarkable genius, 
even at that early period of his ca- 
reer. Even then he was ‘ possessed 
of sound musical acquirements, 
which gave him a calm command 
over the fugues of Bach, committed 
to memory; graceful expression, 
as instanced in his execution of 
some of Henselt’s most delicate 
and charming ‘ studies ; and daring 
execution, inasmuch as he not only 
attempted, but fairly mastered, the 
difficulties of Liszt’s compositions, 
from which the generality of his 
practised seniors wisely held aloof. 
A part of this extraordinary profi- 
ciency was, no doubt, ascribable to 
physical conformation, his hand 
being large, long, and fleshy, in no 
common proportions ; but that the 
mind must have, even then, been 
at work, was evidenced by the 
reading he knew how to give of 
the oldest or newest music that 
was placed before him.’* Of this 
celebrated pianist I shall yet have 
to speak when, in his maturity, he 
afforded less pleasure to many of 
those who had been amongst his 
warmest admirers on his first ap- 
pearance ; although not a few, my- 
self amongst the number, except 
upon one or two rare instances, 
never for a moment hesitated in 
believing and asserting that every 
prognostication his youth had un- 
folded was fulfilled when he arrived 
at the full maturity of his extra- 
ordinary talent. 

Before passing away from 1842, 
a brief notice cannot be omitted 
of the German opera which was 
started at Covent-garden, where, 

* See Athenaum for 1843, p. 268. 








for the first time, Meyerbeer’s Zes 
Huguenots was heard in some- 
thing like its original entirety by an 
English audience. ‘The company 
was by no means strong, but Ma- 
dame Stdckel - Heinefetter,* who 
played the part of Valentine, Malle. 
Lutzer, who filled that of Margue- 
rite, and Herr Breiting, whowas the 
Raoul, were conscientiousand much 
esteemed artists, and, so far asa Ger- 
man version of the work has been 
witnessed, were amongst the best 
interpreters I haye ever heard either 
at home or abroad. But Staudigl’s 
Marcel was /¢#e character of the 
opera, his personification being as 
artistically rough and rugged as his 
singing was ponderously grand and 
genuine. The other characters were 
but meanly filled, and the band and 
chorus were by no means perfect ; 
yet the presentation of this che/- 
d@’euvre, even in a confessedly im- 
perfect manner, laid the foundation 
ofthat popularity in England which, 
so far from declining, is year by year 
increasing with the utmost rapidity. 

The operatic season of 1843 had 
been heralded by Mr. Lumley with 
a very loud flourish of trumpets, but 
when the curtain went up for the 
first time on Saturday, March 11th, 
intense disapprobation was express- 
ed on all hands. The opera se- 
lected for presentation was perhaps 
the most feeble and uninteresting 
of all those which had ever been 
given in London, the Ade/ia, so far 
as the plot was concerned, besides 
being devoid of a single bar of me- 
lody, or harmony worthy of pro- 
duction, or above mediocrity. Ma- 
dame Persiani was the heroine, 


* Mdme. Heinefetter (Clara) was born at 
Mayence Feb. 17, 1816, and made her first 
appearance at the Imperial Theatre, Vienna, 
Jan. 16, 1831, as Agatha in Weber's Der 
Fretschiitz, and continued her career there 
till 1837. Thence she went, to meet with 
unvarying success at Berlin and Mayence. 
She died in a lunatic asylum at Vienna, 
where she had been ten years under restraint, 
Feb, 23, 1857. See Feétis’ Biographie Uni- 
verselle des Musiciens, tom. iv, p. 279. 
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whose voice was thinner and even 
more false than usual in intonation, 
which even her exquisite art in or- 
nament, rarely shown to greater 
advantage, by no means concealed. 
Great promise had been made as 
to a Signor Conti, who was to re- 
place Signor Guasco of the previous 
year ; but his voice was so limited, 
that it was said to contain ‘ only a 
note and a half’ at the utmost 
higher than a baritone, as that voice 
was then beginning to be under- 
stood, and either singularly unto- 
ward, or else never properly de- 
veloped in practice; whilst his only 
attempt at style was an adoption 
of Tamburini’s least defensible pe- 
culiarity — preposterous roulades 
by way of cadences, as rough as they 
were incomplete.* The imperfect 
manner in which the duties of these 
two artistes were discharged was, 
however, borne with for the time, and 
afterwards condoned, because the 
announcement was speedily made, 
thatthecauses which had precluded 
the engagement of Grisi and the 
appearance of Marioin the previous 
year had been removed, and espe- 
cially as Donizetti's Belisario was 
given for the entrée of Fornisari,t who 
was to occupy the place formerly 
filled by Tamburini, and more re- 
cently by Ronconi. The success 
of this artiste was the most trium- 
phant that had been witnessed for 
many years. The musical world 
went wild at once concerning him, 
and imagined the equal of Lablache 
had been found in him. Nature 
had dealt bountifully with Forni- 
sari, for he was of a magnificent 

* See Atheneum for 1843, p. 268, 

+ Fornisari (Lucien) appeared at one o1 
two second-class Italian theatres about the 
year 1828, and in 1831 was promoted to the 
Scala at Milan. According to M. Fétis— 
who is not, unfortunately, always to be re- 
lied upon for accuracy—he was from 1831 
in New York, then at the Havana, and 
afterwards in Mexico, up to 1840, when he 
was heard at Lisbon for two years, Feétis 
dates his appearance in London in 1845, 
where, he says, ‘Il y a reparu pendant plu- 
sieurs années !' See Biogruphic Universelle 


des Musiciens, tom, iii, p. 296, 
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stature and his countenance was ra- 
diant andhandsome. Hisvoice, too, 
was rich and sonorous, but a pro- 
pensity to sing falsely was very soon 
apparent, and his resort to the use 
of the w/rato—of which he was in 
a great measure the originator— 
became irksome to listen to. His 
acting was energetic, though some- 
what redundant ; but he had made 
the Belisario so exclusively his one 
great part, that his popularity very 
soon began to wane, first when he 
essayed the 7é/e of the Count in the 
Sonnambula, in conjunctionwithGri- 
si and Mario; and afterwards more 
and more gradually as he appeared 
successively as Assur in Rossini’s 
Semiramide; as Figaro in the Bar- 
biere ; and, lastly,as Don Giovanni. 
On the occasion of his début For- 
nisari was supported by Mesdames 
Persiani and Moltini, the latter 
having become a useful, agreeable, 
andacceptable secondadonna. Bram- 
billa* returned as the contralto of 
the season after six years’ absence, 
during which her once fresh and 
sympathetic voice had greatly de- 
teriorated, although she was, to all 
intents and purposes, six years 
richer in taste and executive power. 
The novelties of the year were 
Donizetti's Linda di Chamouni, 
produced for Madame Persiani’s 
benefit, June the ist, including the 
lady herself, Brambilla, Mario, La- 
blache, Fornisari, and Frederic La- 
blache, in the cast; and the same 
composer’s Don Pasguale, for La- 
blache’s benefit, June 29th, with 
the combined talent of Grisi, Mario, 
Fornisari, and the great dénéficiaire, 
each of which operas, although never 
better sung or acted than on their 
first introduction, are still accepted 
with heartiest welcome. Another 
event deserves mention—the first 
appearance in England of Camillo 
Sivori the violinist, on the 18th 
May, who, as the pupil, and, as was 
reported, the nephew, of Paganini 
* See vol, ix. p. 31. 
VOL. X, 
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was received with admiration and 
enthusiasm, and immediately took 
a position of the highest eminence, 
which he has retained to the pre- 
sent time. 

On account of the immense im- 
provement upon the year 1842, the 
season of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
when it closed in the month of 
August 1843, was admitted on all 
hands to have been one of the most 
gainful, the least enterprising, and 
the least expensive, that had ever 
been remembered, ‘the manage- 
ment having recovered its losses of 
the previous year, and secured a 
handsome surplus.’ That the season 
had been popular was to be ascribed 
to its contrast with that of the pre- 
vious year, and especially to the 
attraction of the ballet, upon which 
Mr. Lumley never seemed to 
weary of being extravagantly pro- 
fuse, not to say prodigal, in his ex- 
penditure. ‘Yet, notwithstanding 
the zeal and artistic finish of Per- 
siani, and the brilliancy and arch- 
ness of Grisi’—then in the zenith 
of her powers—neither the Zinda 
di Chamouni nor the Don Pasquale 
had been ‘court cards,’ while the 
hackneyed operas, that had been 
revived for Fornisari, could only be 
preferred to former performances 
by that curiosity which would rather 
have any new ar‘#isfe than the best 
old favourite. After all, as it was, 
with no small degree of truth, said, 
‘ it was fruitless to rail, to hope, or to 
counsel ; for, so long as the amuse- 
ment provided was satisfactory to 
the audience, and so long as Grisi 
and Persiani sung as they did that 
year, and Brambilla worked her 
pleasant marvels without a voice, 
and Lablache continued his series 
of musical personations, the Italian 
opera would always continue a plea- 
sant—yet more, a profitable—resort 
to all who were curious in vocal 
music.’* 

In the course of this year ope- 

* See Atheneum for 1843, P. 757+ 
NN 
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ratic music in English seemed to 
have made a fresh start, for not only 
was Clara Novello* heard at Drury- 
lane in the month of April, in a 
version of Pacini’s Safa, with Mrs. 
A. Shaw,f Mr. Allen,} and Mr. H. 
Phillips,§ but Miss Sabilla Novello 
attempted the part of Ninetta in Za 
Gazza Ladra, whilst Acis and Gala- 
zea was transferred hither from 
Covent-garden, with the new cast 
of Acis, Mr. Allen ; Galatea, Clara 
Novello ; and Polypheme, Herr 
Staudigl, the best thing in the per- 
sonation being the latter’s version 
of the one-eyed Cyclops. The great 
German’s conception of this part 
was perhaps somewhat too genial, 
but never was Handel’s music better 
given. The voice, style, and feeling 
were all there, whilst the diction 
of the text was clear, appropriate, 
and singularly free from foreign ac- 
cent. So successful was this venture 
that, towards the end of October, 
Rossini’s Za Cenerentola was given 
with Mrs. A. Shaw as the heroine, 
who was applauded to the echo by 
hundreds of individuals, to whom 
the freshness of Rossini’s music, 
better sung than the part was acted, 
was a delightful novelty. All this 
was but, as it turned out, a prelude 
to Mr. Balfe’s Bohemian Girl,which, 
although it scarcely reached the so- 
lidity of one of the musical dramas 
for which the Paris Opéra Comique 
was renowned, was yet so brimful 
of taking melody, so well sung and 
acted by Miss Rainforth, Mr. W. 
Harrison, and Mr. Borrani, and be- 
sides so splendidly mounted, as at 
once to achieve a decided and per- 
manent success, and to secure a 
more lengthened run than any 
purely English opera had ever be- 
fore been known to obtain. The 
popularity of this opera was indeed 
so decided, that in a few days’ af- 
ter its first presentation, its taking 

* See vol. ix. p. 518. 

+ See vol. ix. p. 148. 

t See above, p. 510. 

§ See vol. viii, p. 258. 
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melodies were whistled in every 
street, morning, noon, and night; 
whilst ‘The heart bowed down with 
weight of woe,’ ‘I dreamt that I 
dwelt in marble halls,’ and ‘ When 
other lips and other hearts,’ were 
ground almost to death by the hun- 
dred and one barrel organs, which 
were then, as they still are, the pest 
of the London thoroughfares. Its 
real merit may, however, be better 
ascertained from the fact that it has 
been translated into almost every 
singing language, and played in 
every theatre ofnote throughout the 
length and breadth of Europe, and 
still maintains its hold even upon 
the German public, whilst Weber’s 
Preciosa, founded upon the same 
story, is, as a whole, all but for- 
gotten. 

At the second Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s concert of this year, Madame 
Dulcken,* who had been incapa- 
citated from appearing at the first, 
played Chopin’s Pianoforte Con- 
certo in F minor—an ambitious 
effort, but by no means worthy of 
that ‘master,’ simply on account of 
its want of continuity. It produced 
very little pleasure, although the 
pianiste never perhaps played more 
gracefully or conscientiously. At 
the third concert Beethoven's ‘Cho- 
ral Fantasia’ was rendered by Mrs. 
Anderson in her best manner, and 
what that was few persons, who re- 
member the intelligence, fours de 
force, and brilliant execution of that 
gifted lady in the zenith of her fame, 
would desire to forget. In other 
respects that third concert was of a 
somewhat commonplace character, 
and but for the relief Beethoven, 
as interpreted by Mrs. Anderson, 
afforded, would have been num- 
bered amongst the dullest of the 
Gaull. 

At the fourth concert the much- 
talked-of pianist, M. Dreyschock,f 

* See vol, x. p. 144. 

+ Dreyschock (Alexandre) was born Oct. 


15, 1818, at Zack in Bohemia, and in his 
earliest days showed a large amount of musi- 
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made his first appearance. This 
gentleman had been placed, with- 
out contest, among the most mar- 
vellous musical executants whom 
the increasing enterprise of the age 
had produced. Before he arrived 
in England, he was described as 
the pianist who ‘did in octaves 
what all others did in single notes.’ 
Comparing him, however, with 
other wonderful players, he seemed 
to have had more execution even 
than Thalberg*—that is, a wider 
reach of audacity in the spread of 
chords, and a superior rapidity and 
clearness of octave passages; the 
latter indeed so consummate, as to 
take away from the miracle the 
slightest appearance of difficulty. 
Than Liszt he was more calmly 
certain, and manifested a new man- 
ner of producing a vibrating and 
prolonged tone, without exhibiting 
the charm of the former in this di- 
rection, or the fantasy of the lat- 
ter ofthese contemporaries. Power, 
ranging between the uttermost force 
and the finest delicacy—sensible 
rather than sensitive expression— 
were the characteristics which were 
most strongly prominent in his per- 
formance. ‘The fantasia andcaprice, 
in which he appeared, were cal- 
culated to exhibit his peculiar 
attainments, but whilst he could 
not fail to astonish his hearers, he 
scarcely touched their feelings. One 
cal talent, At the age of thirteen he was 
placed under the tuition of ‘Tomascheck at 
Prague, and studied under that master for 
four years. In 1836 he started upon his férst 
musical tour, visiting Leipsic and several 
other of the minor German cities and towns, 
In 1840 he went to Berlin, thence to St. 
Petersburg, and in the following year visited 
Vienna, He obtained a brilliant success in 
Paris in 1843, which he increased in London 
during the same year. He then made the 
tour of Holland, returning to Germany by 
way of Cologne, taking Frankfort and Darm- 
stadt en route, In 1845 he was at Danizic ; 
in 1846 at Dresden, and again at Berlin in 
1847. Afterhaving been in Denmark,Sweden, 
and Norway, he finally settled in Prague as a 
pianoforte-teacher, where he was still living 
in 1860. See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle 
des Musiciens, tom. iii. P. 59. 
* See vol. x, p. 145. 
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characteristic, however, of his man- 
ner won for him general approba- 
tion—an unpretending modesty, but 
too rare amongst possessors of such 
extraordinary powers.* At the fifth 
Concert Mendelssohn's Lodgesang 
was given, but was only remarkable 
for the tenor air which had been in- 
troduced since the Birmingham Fes- 
tival of 1840 ;f whilstat the sixth Mr. 
W. Sterndale Bennett played a new 
concerto, which was not generally 
appreciated, because of its bearing 
too many evidences of the Mendels- 
sohn type; and M. Sivori,t released 
from his ill-considered engagement 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, played 
the a//egro of a grand concerto, than 
which nothing could have been 
more admirable, although the ca- 
denza he introduced was almost 
note for note the same as that he 
had played but recently in the Hay- 
market. At this concert I heard 
Miss Dolby for the first time, and 
was convinced of the future that 
was before her, fora more pure and 
fresh contralto voice had rarely been 
heard, whilst her method, founded 
on the truest school, was as grace- 
ful as it was broad and artistic. 
My conviction, as time will show, 
was fully verified. Of the seventh 
Concert I can say nothing, not hav- 
ing been there ; but at the eighth 
Spohr was present, and conducted 
his imaginative Symphony, ‘The 
Power of Sound,’as well as his over- 
ture to Der Alchymist, and play- 
ed one of his violin concertos, an 
andante, followed by a /olacca, the 
‘number’ of which I have forgotten ; 
in which was clearly enough proved 
that, in spite of advancing age, his 
performance, for purity of taste, ex- 
quisite measurement of time, and 
richness oftone, proclaimed him the 
same admirable performer he had 
ever been. By his method of con- 
ducting he absolutely brought the 

* See Athenaeum for 1843, p. 463. 

+ See vol. x. p. 387. 

t+ See above, p. 513. 
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Philharmonic band to be guilty 
of a Pianissimo, which had hitherto 
been almost as fabulous as the uni- 
corn amongst animals. This most 
desirable result was effected quite 
as much on account of the respect 
that was universally felt for him, as 
of the drilling he had enforced at 
the previous rehearsal. 

In the autumn of 1843, as I was 
passing through Paris on my way 
to Geneva, to fulfil a literary un- 
dertaking, I availed myself of the 
opportunity of witnessing a per- 
formance, at the Grand Opéra, of 
Donizetti's Favorita, which had 
been written expressly for that thea- 
tre, and produced November zgth, 
1840. The cast embraced the 
brilliant talent of Madame Stolz* 
(Leonora), Duprezt (Ferdinand), 


* Mdme. Stolz (Rosine) was born at Paris, 
Feb. 13th, 1815, Being endowed with a re- 
markable mezzo-soprano voice, she was ad- 
mitted into a religious school of music, under 
the direction of M. Choron, and trained by 
a professor named Ramier. In 1830 that 
school was broken up by the Revolution, and 
the young artiste had no other resource than 
to become a theatrical chorus-singer for her 
livelihood. Whilst in the chorus of the Brus- 
sels Opera-house in 1832, she attracted the 
attention of Suel, the chef d'orchestre, by the 
intelligence she displayed, who at once set 
himself to teach her several small parts, with 
which she went to Spa as the second lady of 
the season. Thence she went to Antwerp 
and Lille, where she took the name of Stolz, 
to which she ever afterwards adhered, giving 
up the various aliases under which she had 
hitherto appeared before the public. At Lille 
she débuted with only moderate success in 
the Pré aux Clercs of Herold, She after- 
wards sung in French opera at Amsterdam, 
then returned to Antwerp, and not long 
afterwards reéntered the Brussels Opera- 
house as a prima donna, In 1835 Nourrit 
heard her in the part of Rachel in “H alevy's 
La Fuive, and spoke of her in the highest 
terms. In March 1837 she married M, Les- 
cuyer, the manager of the Rouen Theatre, 
and went with him to Paris, carrying letters 
of introduction to M. Duponchel, the direc- 
tor of the Grand Opéra, where she appeared 
in La Fuive, August 25th, in the absence of 
Mdme, Falcon. From that day her position 
was taken, and she continued all but abso- 
lute ‘ mistress of the situation’ till 1847, when 
she retired from the active duties of her pro- 
fession. See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle 
des Musiciens, tom, viii. pp. 145-6. 

¢ Duprez (Gilbert Louis), born in Paris, 
Dec, 6, 1806, was trained in the same school 
wherein Mdme., Stolz learned the rudiments 
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Barroilhet* (Alfonso XI.), and 
Levasseur (Balthazar), who afford- 
ed as rich a treat as ever could be 
obtained in any place or country, 
on account of their individual dra- 
matic and musical acquirements. 
The first three acts of this work, as 
they still and ever must do, lagged 
somewhat heavily, until the insulted 
Ferdinand broke his sword, and 
flung back the orders of knighthood 
in the king’s face, with the utmost 
indignation at the degradation only 
too late discovered to have been 
put upon him; but the fourth act 


of her oudiusion. He made his first appear- 
ance at the Odéon Théatre, in a French ver- 
sion of Rossini's Bardiere, in 1825, and left 
it for Italy in 1828, where he remained till 
1830, On his return to Paris, he played for 
a few nights at the Opéra Comique in Za 
Dame Blanche ; but having higher aspira- 
tions, he again went to Italy; and having 
completed his studies there, sung in most of 
the principal theatres of that country. His 
great desire to become the first tenor of the 
Paris Grand Opéra was fulfilled in 1836, 
when he became the successor of Nourrit, 
on making his début in Gucllaume Tell. 
Here he remained for many years without a 
rival, and was admitted on all hands to be 
one of the greatest tenors that had ever been 
heard. See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle 
des Musiciens, tom. iii. pp. 84-5. 

* Barroilhet (Paul) was born at Bayonne, 
Sept. 22, 1810, and was brought up to be- 
come a merchant ; but his passion for music 
was so great, that when only eighteen years 
of age he went to Paris, and became a pupil 
of the Conservatoire, where he studied for 
two years under Bauderali. Finding that he 
had very little chance of meeting with an 
engagement at the Grand Opéra— the’ great 
ambition of the pupils of the Conservatoire 
~—he went to Milan, and placed himself under 
the tuition of Panizza, appearing at theatres 
of second- or third-rate importance, When 
his style became better formed, and he had 
gained greater confidence, he sang at Genoa, 
Verona, Brescia, Bergamo, Trieste, Turin, 
Palermo, and finally at Rome, where Doni- 
zetti wrote his A ssedio di Calais for him, and 
later his Roberto Devereux and Colombo, In 
1837 all chance of future success in his own 
country seemed to have vanished ; for he was 
attacked with a disease of the throat, which 
threatened to deprive him of his voice. He 
wisely laid by for a time at Naples, and 
thence went to Paris, to appear at the Grand 
Opéra in La Favorita—in which the réle of 
Alfonso XI, was expressly written for him, 
with most unqualified success. He retired 
into comparative private life in 1849, See 
Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, 
tom. i. p. 254. 

+ See vol. ix. p. 387. 
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fairly roused the Parisians, as it 
has since English, Italians, and Ger- 
mans, to the utmost point of hearty 
enthusiasm. The impression made 
by this one performance upon my 
memory has never been obliterated ; 
and even now, when I compare it 
with the numerous other representa- 
tions I have since ‘assisted at,’ it 
bears them all down, perhaps as 
much on account of the novelty, as 
of the excellence with which I heard 
and saw the Favorita primarily ren- 
dered. Although Grisi was in many 
respects a more efficient Leonora 
than Mdme. Stolz ever might have 
been, there was yet an éan about 
the method of the one which the 
other never touched, and which not 
one of her successors has ever yet 
realised. Of the two most cele- 
brated Ferdinands, Duprez and 
Mario, great as was the former, I 
must award the palm to the Italian ; 
but such an Alfonso as M. Bar- 
roilhet has never yet been found, 
not even in M. Faure, who is his 
countryman’s only legitimate suc- 
cessor in this and many other parts 
of equal importance. So far as the 
Balthazar of Levasseur was con- 
cerned,no one but Lablache—whom 
I once saw undertake that charac- 
ter—ever touched him. An equally 
effective cast may be at some fu- 
ture time brought together, but 
that one altogether superior will 
ever be met with is by no means 
possible. 

Of the doings of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in 1844, under Mr. Lum- 
ley’s continued management, there 
is very little indeed to remember 
with much pleasure. Grisi and 
Persiani continued to share the 
position of prime donne; an English- 
woman—a Miss Edwards, who ap- 
peared under the name of Favanti 
—was thrust into the place that 
Brambilla had occupied in the pre- 
ceding year; Mario remained as the 
tenore assoluto, whilst Fornisari and 
Lablache made up the strength of 


the male portion of the company. 
A new tenor, Signor Corelli, was 
brought forward, on the first night 
the. house opened, in Donizetti’s 
Adelia, who, although a correct 
singer, was so little distinguished 
either in voice, style, or person, 
that he barely met with common 
civility. A similar fate awaited a 
M. Felix, a new basso, who had 
Italianised his name to Felice ; but 
a more fiasco infelice than he made 
has rarely been witnessed. Herold’s 
Zampa—an opera wholly unsuited 
to any theatre of pretension—had 
been mounted for Fornisari, the 
expense of which might well have 
been spared, inasmuch as at the 
last moment he was detained by a 
lawsuit in Paris ; and when he came 
to London hewas no longer what he 
had been, and so rapidly faded away 
that in the following year he finally 
retired from the stage, and did not 
live long afterwards. Mdlle. Favan- 
ti, who undertook Ze premier réle of 
La Cenerentola, was also a miserable 
failure, so that the opening pros- 
pects of the season were anything 
but promising. Nevertheless Mr. 
Lumley, having no other contralto 
to fall back on, retained that lady's 
services, and thrust her into the 
parts of Arsace, Orsini, Adalgisa, 
and several others, to the disgust 
of every one who had the misfor- 
tune to listen to her incompetency, 
and whom the few good notes in 
her voice ceased to please after they 
had been once or twice heard. 
To the last, however, the manager 
persisted in asserting that ‘a dead 
set,’ made against her by various 
artists and their partisans, was the 
sole cause of her misfortune, ‘as 
little by little the original enthu- 
siasm’—that had been got up by 
means of vehement pufting—‘ de- 
clined, and, the brief favourite of 
the day, she thus passed into ob- 
scurity.’”* 

On the 2oth June, Signor Costa’s 


* See Reminiscences of the Opera, pp. 86-7. 
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Don Carlos was produced for that 
eminent maestro’s benefit. Un- 
fortunately I had not an opportu- 
nity of hearing this work, so that I 
cannot give my own impressions 
respecting it; but it was pro- 
nounced by one well calculated to 
decide, to be in his judgment ‘a 
far better opera than Mercadante’s 
latest works which had been so 
much vaunted for their science, its 
music occupying a mezzo termino 
between the old executive and the 
new declamatory-schools, inasmuch 
as there was a general seriousness 
of tone about the music which ex- 
cited admiration for the skill with 
which it was constructed, and an ef- 
fectiveness of particular pieces that 
never failed to please. Signor Costa,’ 
this critic went on to say, ‘is almost 
always happy in his church effects, 
as indeed the scholar and protégé 
of Zingarelli ought to be... . The 
chant behind the scenes from the 
monastery of Mount Carmel lingers 
by us whilst we are writing.” It 
is to be regretted that this opera 
has never since its production been 
repeated ; but it had the misfortune 
to be written, as A/alck-Adel also 
had been, for such exceptional 
voices as never can be again 
brought together in combination. 
Besides, if Mdlle. Favanti failed be- 
cause ofthe prejudice raised against 
her by artists and their partisans, 
Signor Costa’s Dex Car/os had very 
little to thank the manager for, who 
coolly says of it, after he had thrown 
all the obstacles he possibly could 
in the way of its production, that 
although ‘well mounted, and sup- 
ported by Grisi, Mario, Lablache, 
and Fornisari, like its predecessor, 
it utterly failed to produce any pro- 
minence. It survived but a very 
few nights, and then, like J/a/ek- 
Adel, sank into the vast Limbo of 
forgotten works ; being, 77 a mana- 
gerial point of view, a failure.’ T 

* See Athenwum, 1844, pp. 603-4, 673. 
+ Reminis 
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Towards the close of the season, 
Moriani,* one of the best reputed 
tenors in Italy of the time, and 
especially a great dramatic artiste, 
as was speedily proved, made his 
appearance somewhat unexpected- 
ly, ‘ whose engagement,’ Mr. Lum- 
ley avers, ‘had not been promised, 
but was thrown over and above 
into the already full lap of the sub- 
scribers.’t His début took place in 
Donizetti’s Zucia di Lammermoor, 
under somewhat adverse circum- 
stances, for he was suffering from 
hoarseness at the time of his reach- 
ing London, from which he had not 
wholly recovered when the hour 
for his appearance arrived. His 
success was, however, decisive. No- 
thing had been previously heard to 
surpass the tone of his splendid 
voice, which was rich and sweet 
without the slightest lusciousness, 
manly and sonorous in the lower, 
and thrilling in the upper part of 
its register—a chest voice of two 
octaves in compass, managed in ac- 
cordance with the canons of the 
new Italian school; so that if not 
an executive he was at least an ex- 
pressive singer.t As an actor he 
was passionate and pathetic, with- 
out being either violent or spasmo- 
dic. ‘The success which this new- 
comer obtained in the Zucia di 
Lammermoor was increased by his 
playing the part of Percy in the 
Anna Bolena afterwards, although 
it did not display his powers to the 
best advantage ; and fully confirm- 
ed when he appeared as Gennaro 
in the Zucresia Borgia, the senti- 

* Moriani (Napoléon), born at Florence 
about the year 1806, was of a distinguished 
family, and educated to become an avoca?s. 
Music, however, which he had cultivated as 
an amateur, was to become his profession ; 
for he took to the operati¢ stage in 1833; 
and being at once successful, he continued 
his career, with increasing admiration, up 
to 1847, when, from failure of his voice, 
his somewhat remarkable career came to a 
conclusion, See Fetis’ Biographie Univers 
selle des Musiciens, tom, Vi. p. 199. 

| Acecieiaenens ofan dine 

x See Atheneum tor 1844, p, 628. 
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mental tone of which exhibited his 
splendid voice to much advantage. 
The rivalry, however, that could 
but naturally spring up between 
Mario and himself, had the effect 
of hindering the growth in public 
favour that he might justly have 
expected to win, and this disadvan- 
tage was not diminished by the un- 
certainty which he continually ex- 
hibited in his manner of singing 
and acting. Even had there been 
no Mario to contend against, it is 
doubtful whether Moriani would 
ever have sufficiently ‘made his pub- 
lic’ in London to have become an 
established favourite. Butone other 
novelty was given during the sea- 
son of 1844, and that at its eleventh 
hour—Ricci’s Corrado d Altamura, 
a heavy work, which, although sup- 
ported by Grisi, Mario, and For- 
nisari, made not the slightest im- 
pression on the only night on which 
it was given—the first and last time 
it was ever heard in London. 
Previously to the commence- 
ment of the Italian operatic sea- 
son, Donizetti’s uvorita was given 
at Drury-lane in succession to 
Rossini’s Vi/liam Tell,—which I 
did not hear,—with M. Duprez as 
Ferdinand, in which he fairly took 
the town by storm, although many 
of his best efforts were somewhat 
marred by his imperfect English 
pronunciation. He was fairly sup- 
ported by Miss Romer and Mr. 
Stretton, and drew immense houses 
during the few nights on which he 
appeared. In the November of 
this year Mr. Balfe produced two 
operas, the Queen of Cyprus and 
the Daughter of St. Mark, which 
failed to increase the popularity he 
had won in the previous year by 
means of the Bohemian Girl. Their 
production cannot, however, be 
wholly passed by sud silentio, be- 
cause they were the means of bring- 
ing forward two singers, Messrs. 
Burdini and Weiss, the latter of 
whom became the legitimate suc- 
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cessor of Henry Phillips, whilst the 
former was speedily forgotten, al- 
though at first the anticipations that 
were formed concerning each were 
in direct opposition to this result. 

At the beginning of the year 
1844, M. Jullien, who had inaugu- 
rated a series of Promenade Con- 
certs at the English Opera-house, 
now the Lyceum, removed to 
Covent-garden, and began that 
strange mixture of good, bad, and 
indifferent selections, which took 
hold of the public immediately, 
and served, in the first direction, 
to improve the taste and enlarge 
the knowledge of the rising gene- 
ration, who were influenced by mu- 
sical aspirations. In spite of an 
enormous amount of charlatanry 
in this energetic Frenchman’s pro- 
ceedings, he became a universal 
favourite, and might have pros- 
pered to the end of his extraor- 
dinary career, as he did at first, 
could he have borne the success 
with which his efforts were re- 
warded. In the progress of Eng- 
lish musical instructién his name 
must always deservedly occupy a 
prominent position ; for at his con- 
certs some of the greatest orches- 
tral works that ever were written 
were performed with a precision 
and a completeness which not only 
interested but elevated the tone of 
mind of his over-flowing audiences. 
A man who did so much and so 
well as M. Jullien accomplished 
within the few years that he was 
before the public deserved a better 
fate than befell him; and gladly 
would I pay his memory a tribute 
of more than passing recognition, 
because the advantages he initiated 
have become not only permanent, 
but are still steadily increasing. 

At the second Philharmonic Con- 
cert, a violinist of the highest emi- 
nence, Herr Ernst, who had been 
heard at the Manchester Festival 
of the previous month of April, 
performed Spohr’s Dramatic Con- 
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certo, and a series of variations on 
the air ‘Tu vedrai,’ from Bellini’s 
f? Pirata, ‘in a manner and delivery 
combining a mixture of solid 
grandeur and expression of self- 
control and enthusiasm,’ which at 
once established him as a player of 
the highest eminence. Even, how- 
ever, at that time his. tone, always 
thin and wiry, was occasionally un- 
true—a defect which lamentably 
increased in after-years when he be- 
came a confirmed invalid. At the 
third Concert an opportunity was 
given of contrasting this new comer 
with Signor Sivori, not at all to the 
disadvantage of either. Signor Sal- 
vi, a tenor of refined taste and 
smoothness, also appeared, and was 
at once accepted as an acquisition 
of no mean character. At the fourth 
Concert Mendelssohn appeared as 
the conductor, and gave an impulse 
to the whole evening’s perform- 
ances, which foretold improvement 
as about to take place in the 
largest degree. A German violin- 
ist, Herr Pott, tried his fortune, and 
failed; but a new singer, Mdme. 
Castellan, afterwards to become a 
universal favourite, was more fortu- 
nate, whilst Herr Staudigl brought 
back his best voice, and his sound- 
est and most impassioned German 
style, to charm the hearts of all his 
hearers. 

At the fifth Concert another vio- 
linist—a mere boy—who was after- 
wards to become the grandest ex- 
ecutant of his times, Herr Joachim, 
not only played, but played with, 
Beethoven's Concerto, by memory, 
with such a thorough understand- 
ing of the author and command of 
his instrument, as to place him at 
the summit of his méfzer at once. 
Nothing could be more sensible, 
sensitive, or firm than his read- 
ing of this great composition—the 
grandest means of execution for the 
most difficult of instruments that 
ever was invented, and to which 
only one other work at all ap- 
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proaches within an easy distance— 
that of Mendelssohn. Very few 
performers indeed, in every re- 
spect so satisfactory as this mere 
boy then proved himself to be, had 
ever in my time come before the 
public, or offered such promise of 
the brilliant career he has since 
enjoyed. There was no fear, how- 
ever, of his being spoiled by praise ; 
for his disposition was so modest, 
and his manner so genuine, that the 
perils before. him seemed, as they 
have proved to be, far less formid- 
able than usual. Mendelssohn was 
his most generous friend, and loved 
him as if he had been his own child, 
and never was weary in giving him 
advice—always conscientiously fol- 
lowed—and rewarding his assidu- 
ous attention to practice and study 
with the warmest commendation. 
The manifest advantage of the 
conductorship of these concerts 
having been placed in the hands of 
one competent conductor during the 
year 1844 induced the directors to 
come to a decision, for which they 
were greatly ridiculed at the time, 
but, as events proved, was the great- 
est coup for the preservation of the 
Society that was evermade, the offer 
of an engagement to Signor Costa 
for this important duty. Amongst 
the most vehement of that gentle- 
man’s detractors at the time was Mr. 
H. F. Chorley,who, inthe Atheneum 
of November 16th, went out of his 
way to heap ridicule both upon the 
directors and the gentleman of their 
choice, prognosticating that, ‘as it 
could but be extremity, as little as 
celebrity, which had driven the for- 
mer to a choice as strange as was 
their own gross discourtesy to the lat- 
ter but a few years previously, when 
they rejected him as a candidate for 
membership, the only result of such 
proceeding would inevitably be out- 
rageously unpopular, both with Ger- 
mans and Englishmen, as being the 
first step towardsmaking these Con- 
certs a dependency on the Opera- 
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house, for the sake of securing the 
services of the Italian singers.”* 
Mr. H. F. Chorley lived to repent 
of his ‘hot haste’ in denouncing 
Signor Costa’s election as little less 
than comical, and to admit that ‘he 
not only established his claims, but 
worked successfully against an un- 
favourable impression,’ that would 
have beaten any other man, as 
a conductor of Symphonic and in- 
strumental, and especially German 
music. What was done by way 
* See Athenaeum for 1844, p. 1051. 


of improvement in the first season 
of Signor Costa’s administration 
astonished everybody, and, whilst 
it delighted the true lovers of art, 
it confirmed the antipathy of those 
who felt that they had been over- 
looked. But these are matters for 
future consideration, and the sum- 
mary of the musical events ofthe year 
1844 may well be closed with this 
reference to an approaching series 
of events that must receive atten- 
tion and consideration in forth- 
coming chapters. 


FUNE. 


eee 


Sort winds, bright sunshine, showers, 
For the sweet-scented flowers, 

Nestling by brookside in the woodlands old ; 
Birds singing merrily 
On bush and bower and tree, 

And sunsets bathing all the hills with gold, 
Glad June brings back to earth, 
With song and smile and mirth. 


The roses bud and blow, 

And waft on every breeze their odours sweet ; 
And in the glen retreat 

The murmuring streams make music as they flow, 
"Neath the over-arching trees 

Laden with blossoms for the humming bees. 


The sunshine lingers long 

On the green hill-side, bright 
With broom and heather bloom ; and loving song 
Of happy lovers, seated mid the bowers, 

Comes on the stilly night, 
And wakes within me dreams of vanished hours. 


I feel as if all care 


And sorrow now had fled, 
With sunshine only streaming o’er my way,— 
june’s beauty everywhere ; 
Its soft and balmy air, 
Birds warbling in the shade,— 
O, earth is beautiful, and I am gay! 





THE LONG SEA-VOYAGE OF NEARCHUS. 
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TuoucH Alexander of Macedon 
has been frequently considered a 
madman, his was a madness which 
some modern conquerors, in some 
particulars, would have done well 
to emulate. Penetrating to what 
then was the far east, he wreaked 
no vengeance on enemies who 
yielded, he insulted no religion, 
he gratuitously opposed no preju- 
dice, but demeaned himself in all 
respects as though he designed to 
found colonies, where western civi- 
lisation might expand amongst 
races who should retain a kindly 
memory of the conquerors. Be- 


tween the circumstances of the in- 
vasion of India by Alexander, and 


of Egypt by Napoleon, there was a 
certain parallelism, and it is seen in 
this—both reverenced learning and 
promoted science. Napoleon was 
accompanied bya scientific brigade, 
so was Alexander, amongst whom 
were Beton and Diogenetus, who 
had been charged by Alexander to 
measure and describe the countries 
traversed by the Macedonian army. 

Although many of the statements 
made by the learned men who ac- 
companied the Macedonian con- 
queror excited the ridicule of the 
critics who stayed at home, yet it 
so happens that, in proportion as 
Asia was explored, the narrative 
came more and more into accord 
with what is now proved to be the 
truth. The natural-historical part 
of the narrative was especially im- 
portant. It is only necessary to 
mention silk and sugar in support 
of this statement. Amongst the 
records handed down to our own 
times of strange customs, people, 
creatures, and phenomena, with 


which the Macedonians came into 
relation during their Asiatic re- 
searches, the narrative of Alex- 
ander’s admiral, Nearchus (made 
known to us chiefly by Arrian), 
stands conspicuous. Nearchus 
himself wrote an account of his 
voyage down the Indus, thence 
to the Persian Gulf, and up the 
Euphrates; but the narrative has 
been lost, and a similar fate has 
happened to the narratives of 
Onesicritus of Cos, disciple of 
Diogenes, who divided the com- 
mand with Nearchus, and also that 
of Androsthenes. However, many 
reasons conduce to the belief that 
the account found in Arrian’s last 
book of his Astoria Zndica repre- 
sents all essential facts of the voy- 
age. The accuracy of Arrian’s 
recital has been doubted; more 
doubted, however, formerly than 
now. One of his latest and most 
resolute defenders was the late Dr. 
William Vincent, Dean of West- 
minster. 

It is not to be disputed that 
Nearchus was somewhat boastful, 
over-willing to find no merit in 
any one but himself. In this he 
emulated his king and commander. 
He somewhat too freely propounds 
his own courage, his own tact, free- 
dom from superstition, and superior 
discrimination. The fact, however, 
is that courage, tact, freedom from 
superstition—most, indeed, of the 
qualities which, in the aggregate, 
go to make aruler of men—actually 
were the attributes of this extra- 
ordinary sea commander, as proved 
by what he accomplished. 

To rightly appreciate the achieve- 


ments of Nearchus, we shall do 
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well to bring before the mind the 
ordinary belief that prevailed con- 
cerning the world we inhabit, in 
the time of Alexander and his ad- 
miral. Creation, as interpreted by 
man’s philosophy, was a very puny 
affair before the time of Galileo 
and the telescope. Our world was 
all in all ; the planets and stars, the 
moon and sun, were only so many 
gems set in a crystal empyrean for 
purposes of light and ornament. 
As regards our planet itself, the 
belief prevailed that it was in shape 
something like a flat cake of inde- 
terminate size, having ocean for a 
broadrim, and beyond ocean chaos. 
Afterwards the opinion prevailed 
that our planet was cylindrical in 
shape ; but, whether cake-like or 
cylindrical, all to the Greeks of 
Alexander’s time was unexplored 
and mysterious, save the Mediter- 
ranean belt, with Britain to the west, 
and Asia, as far as Mesopotamia 
and Persia, to the east. These par- 
ticulars have to be borne in mind 
if we would justly appreciate the 
circumstances attendant upon the 
voyage of Nearchus from the Pun- 
jaub down the Indus, and thence 
up the Persian Gulf to Mesopo- 
tamia. ‘The enterprise was one 
of much audacity. Its circum- 
stances prove that the Macedonian 
admiral had good cause to be sat- 
isfied with himself. When we 
consider, too, that he proposed 
coasting south along the western 
sea boundary of Africa—a voyage 
that, if proceeded with, would have 
led to the Cape of Good Hope—a 
still higher opinion will be formed 
of the enterprising genius of the 
Macedonian admiral. 

The subject of this narrative was 
born in Crete, but made a citizen 
of Amphipolis by naturalisation, 
having been adopted when Philip 
took that city from the Athenians, 
and established it as a fortress, 
making it the mart of his new con- 
quests in Thrace. Nearchus did 
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not long remain at Amphipolis, 
but, proceeding to the court of 
Philip, ingratiated himself with 
Alexander, whose friendship he 
ever after retained. 

The Macedonian army, when it 
crossed the Hellespont into Asia, 
consisted of about 30,000 infantry 
and 4,000 or 5,000 cavalry ; but 
Alexander levied troops as he pro- 
ceeded east until coming to the 
Punjaub, where the expedition for 
descending the Indus was organised. 
His army amounted to about 
130,000 men of various countries, 
but chiefly, as it must have been, 
Asiatics, between whom and the 
original or Grecian part of the 
army frequent disputes, followed 
by bloodshed, arcse on account of 
national jealousies. In the Pun- 
jaub Alexander had formed many 
alliances with native sovereigns 
who, from mixed motives of fear 
and interest, were led to further 
him in his views. A fleet was 
built and collected of about thirty 
war galleys, some of them larger 
than any to which the ancients had 
been accustomed. Besides these 
there were transports and tenders, 
some of them to carry horses, al- 
together 2,000, manned by some 
8,000 sailors; though authorities 
differ as to the number of ships 
which actually accomplished the 
sea-voyage from the mouth of the 
Indus to the Persian Gulf. Part 
of the fleet had been built or col- 
lected on the Indus, and part 
brought overland to the Hydaspes. 
The conveyance of ships from one 
river to the other might have been 
suggested by the common practice 
of conveying ships across the Isth- 
mus of Corinth. Alexander being 
at the head of an army of 120,000 
or 130,000 men could command 
abundant labour. Possibly some of 
the vessels were taken to pieces for 
conveyance, the distance between 
the Indus and Hydaspes amounting 
to about 130 miles. ‘The Hydaspes 
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is now known as the Betah or Che- 
lum, or, according to the orthogra- 
phy of Major Rennel, Behut and 
Thylum. This was in the October 
of the year 328 B.c. 

The names of the commanders 
of the several war galleys from the 
Punjaub to the bay of Cutch have 
been transmitted, but of these the 
names of only two are mentioned 
as having been concerned in the 
long sea-voyage, viz. Onesicritus 
of Astypalea, pilot and master of 
Alexander’s own ship down the 
Indus (the king not proceeding 
farther), and one Archias by name. 
Let us pause to take account of 
some of the difficulties of long 
voyages in those times. Wanting 
the mariner’s compass, the com- 
mander of no ship durst trust his 
vessel out of land sight ; a consi- 
deration which made him justly 
apprehensive that a storm spring- 
ing up might force his craft irre- 
mediably into the mysterious ocean, 
or even to the more mysterious 
chaos beyond. Then the vessels 
of those times being of small draft, 
there was but little room for pro- 
visions, which had to be supplied 
from the shore when needed and 
obtainable ; no accommodation for 
sleeping, so that when by chance 
the crews had not gone ashore to 
sleep for two successive nights, 
they considered themselves hardly 
treated. Alexander had made pro- 
vision for the sustenance of the 
fleet in its course down the river 
by directing an army to skirt along 
the shore, crossing from one side 
of the Indus to the other as cir- 
cumstances made necessary. If 
it be true that the army in question 
was accompanied by no fewer than 
180 elephants, as some historians 
state, the difficulty of these fre- 
quent crossings will be manifest. 

Arrian’s account of how, so soon 
as Alexander had resolved to ex- 
plore the sea which extends from 
India to Persia, he put himself in 


communication with Nearchus is 
interesting. The long distance, 
we are told, filled him with appre- 
hension ; he feared for the safety 
of his fleet, lest the crews might 
be starved or destroyed by storms, 
and hence his glory might suffer 
diminution ; nevertheless, the de- 
sire of accomplishing a feat so ex- 
traordinary urged him on. His 
chief consideration, we are told, 
was where to find a man adapted 
to his purposes ; one who, having 
the confidence of the sailors, should 
be able to assure them that they 
were not being led to certain death. 
Alexander spoke to Nearchus on 
the subject, soliciting advice. He 
dreaded, says Arrian, the length 
of the voyage, the danger of a de- 
sert coast, the want of harbours, 
and the difficulty of supplies ; he 
was fearful lest a failure should 
tarnish the splendour of his former 
actions. Still, however, the desire 
of attempting something new and 
extraordinary prevailed. But who 
was to command the expedition ? 
Who was capable of inspiring the 
men with confidence, or persuad- 
ing them that in undertaking such 
a service they were not abandoned 
to destruction? ‘Such,’ relates 
Nearchus, ‘ was the perturbation of 
Alexander when he ordered me 
to attend him, and consulted me 
on the choice of a commander. 
“ One,” said Alexander, ‘‘ excuses 
himself because he thinks the dan- 
ger insuperable ; others are unfit 
for the service from timidity ; others 
think of nothing but how to get 
home ; and many I cannot approve 
of for a variety of other reasons.” 
Upon hearing this,’ said Nearchus, 
‘I offered myself for the command, 
and promised the king that, under 
divine protection, I would conduct 
the fleet safe into the Gulf of Per- 
sia if the sea were navigable, and 
the undertaking one within the 
competence of man,’ Alexander 
hesitated. He loved Nearchus ; 
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how could he expose so dear a 
friend to the dangers of such a 
voyage? Nearchus still pressed his 
services, when at length Alexander 
consented. So soon as the sailors 
learned who was to conduct them, 
all objection gave way. Proud of 
their admiral, in whose abilities they 
had confidence, they clamoured for 
speedy departure, as they had for- 
merly for delay. The mariners 
were a mixed body—Pheenicians, 
Egyptians, Cyprians, Ionians, na- 
tives of Hellespont, and the A2gean 
Islands. Mingled with these were 
Indian slaves, who made up the 
number of the oarsmen. 

The voyage down the river was 
conducted with great pomp. It 
occupied nine months. The com- 
plete equipage of the Macedonian 
ships, but more especially the con- 
veyance of horses on board, at- 
tracted the natives to the river 
banks. Historians linger over de- 
scriptions how music resounded, 
how the clang of arms mingled with 
the measured song of the modula- 
tors timing the oar-stroke, and the 
dash of the oars; how these sounds 
were reverberated from the shores, 
to the wonder and delight of the 
natives. 

All went prosperously until the 
fleet neared the junction of the 
Hydaspes and Akesines in one 
united channel with the Indus. 
At this junction the stream becomes 
very violent, owing to compression 
of a volume of water into a chan- 
nel too narrow and too shallow for 
giving it easy passage. Here the 
united stream forms eddies, the 
terrors of which were the subject 
of much tumid description by an- 
cient chroniclers of this voyage. 
Arrian is the least inflated of these 
historians, but even his account is 
greatly exaggerated. The stream 
becomes violent from confinement, 


writes he, whirling in eddies terri-. 


ble to behold. ‘The roar and tu- 
mult are prodigious, and heard for 
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a long way off. Alexander and his 
shipmates were not uninformed of 
these dangers, yet upon hearing the 
turbulent dashing of the waters, a 
panic came over the rowers, who 
dropped their oars, the modulators 
being silent with astonishment. 
Nearer and nearer to the scene of 
danger the troubled stream bore 
them. Now the commanders’ 
voices were heard, hoarsely calling 
upon the crew to do their duty. 
The rowers were ordered to put 
forth their utmost strength, so that 
the galleys and other craft might 
get through by main force. ‘The 
transports, from their peculiar 
build, yielded to the flood, and es- 
caped with but little injury. The 
galleys were less fortunate. Their 
length and sharpness embarrassed 
their movements in the torrent. All 
suffered, but especially those hav- 
ing two banks of oars were nearly 
on a level with the water. The 
vessel which bore Alexander him- 
self escaped to a projecting point 
on the right-hand shore, where he 
found protection from the violence 
of the stream. But he witnessed 
the sinking of two galleys, and with 
difficulty rescued a portion of the 
crews. Several more galleys were 
damaged, and had towaitforrepairs. 

At this point Alexander landed, 
and led an expedition into the 
neighbouring territory. Before the 
fleet weighed anchor he returned, 
and having ordered Nearchus to 
fall down the river for three days, 
he once more distributed his army 
in three divisions, led by Hyphes- 
tion, Ptolemy, and Craterus, whom 
he ordered to rejoin the fleet at 
the junction of the Akesines and 
Hydraotes. A fourth division he 
himself led into the dominions of 
the Malli, where, storming an incon- 
siderable fortress, he was wounded. 
The foolhardiness of the Mace- 
donian conqueror was well illus- 
trated on this occasion. Having 


scaled the fortress walls, he, accom- 
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panied by only two soldiers, sprang 
into the city, and almost imme- 
diately received a wound, from the 
effects of which he fainted. In 
their emergency the two soldiers 
covered his body with their shields, 
and then succeeded in making their 
way back to the army. Fortu- 
nately Alexander was thought by 
the enemy to be dead; so they did 
not interfere with him, but gave 
the Macedonian army time to de- 
spatch succour and rescue the king, 
whom they succeeded in bringing 
back safely. He reémbarked at 
the juncture of the Akesines with 
the Hydraotes, where the fleet re- 
mained until his wound was suffi- 
ciently cured to proceed with the 
voyage. 

From this point nothing import- 
ant occurred until nearing the In- 
dian Ocean, where the fleet en- 
countered much danger, and in- 
curred a great calamity. Nearchus 
the admiral (whose sea experience 
did not extend beyond Mediter- 
ranean limits) had, as was natural, 
but an inadequate notion of oceanic 
tides in general; and although 
Alexander it is to be presumed had 
been instructed in these phenomena 
by his naturalist tutor Aristotle, yet 
he probably had never been in- 
formed as to the peculiar dangers 
of the bay of Cutch, where the 
river on which he was embarked 
debouches. At this point the op- 
position between the onward flow- 
ing stream and the rising tide, es- 
pecially in certain states of the 
wind, when the latter blows in op- 
position to the river, produces a 
commotion dangerous even to the 
navigation of modern vessels. How 
great the danger, then, to such frail 
craft as even the most seaworthy 
of Alexander's fleet, may easily be 
imagined. Coming to that part of 
the Indus where it forms a delta 


previous to entering the Indian . 


Sea, enormous waves were seen as- 
cending the river, which filled the 
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crews with apprehension. To es- 
cape this wave Nearchus and his 
chief pilot Onesicritus commanded 
that the vessels should take refuge 
in certain side channels or canals. 
In this they succeeded, and for a 
time danger seemed to be averted. 
On the return of the tide, however, 
the calamity fell. Such ofthe ves- 
sels as had settled upright on the 
mud, rose unharmed by the tide, 
and got away without difficulty. 
Others, however, that had settled 
on one side were swamped, with 
great loss of life and material. This 
accident caused delay, and, together 
with time spent in military attacks 
along the shores, accounts for the 
long period of nine months which 
occurred between the setting-out 
of the fleet from the Punjaub, and 
its arrival at the mouths of the In- 
dus. 

This stage of the voyage at- 
tained, the fleet next sailed to Pa- 
tala, the modern Tatta, an island 
formed by the branches of the In- 
dus. Here Alexander ordered a 
haven to be made, and convenient 
docks to be constructed for the 
ships ; and here, having careened 
his fleet, he sailed down the right- 
hand branch of the river towards 
the ocean. Alexander had no in- 
tention of accompanying the fleet 
in the entire voyage, but had formed 
the design of fighting his way west, 
through Beloochistan and the other 
countries lying between India and 
Mesopotamia, to Babylon, keeping 
within accessible distance of the 
shore and of the fleet, provisioning 
and succouring the latter as op- 
portunities occurred. His military 
operations did not enable him to 
keep near enough to the sea-shore 
for this along most of the route. 
Nearchus had mostly to provision 
his fleet as best he might from his 
own resources, which were fertile 
and ingenious, as we shall here- 
after discover. 

Alexander made a short voyage 
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out into the Indian Ocean, nomin- 
ally for the purpose of sacrificing 
to Neptune, and propitiating that 
mythic sea-power ; but probably, 
as some of his historians assume, 
incited by vanity, that he might be 
enabled to say, ‘I have voyaged 
on the Erythrean Sea;’ a term long 
applied to that part of the ocean 
which reaches from the west coast 
of Africa for an indefinite distance 
towards the east, corresponding to 
what we should now call the In- 
dian Ocean and the Pacific. He 
sacrificed to Neptune with much 
pomp, using golden vessels for the 
purpose, and when used throwing 
them into the sea, that they might 
never be put to ignoble uses. Ath- 
letic games followed, on the island, 
after the manner of Olympus and 
Corinth. On the island, too, the 
ships’ crews had taken up their 
quarters. It was an occasion of 
much pomp, revelry, and carous- 
ing, the Macedonians abandoning 
themselves to that strange cultus, a 
mixture of religion with athletic 
games and poetic declamation, al- 
ways so much affected by the 
Greeks. The Asiatics, or barbari- 
ans, of whom the larger part of the 
crews of Nearchus seems to have 
been composed, amused themselves 
after their own fashion. Independ- 
ent of military and professional 
uses, Alexander seemed prone to 
draw into his service and retain 
Asiatics of repute, mark, and ac- 
quirements. Thus whether he in- 
duced or forced more than one 
Brahmin to accompany his army on 
its way westward does not clearly 
appear ; but ove Brahmin certainly 
did this, his name, the time, and 
mode of his death being alike re- 
corded. The circumstance and 
particulars of the latter were made 
the subject of ridicule and unbelief, 
up to the time when the manners 
and customs of Hindostan had 
been well studied by Europeans, 
but at the present day they are 
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wholly consistent with what we 
know of the Brahmins. It is cir- 
cumstantially stated that Calamis, 
a Brahmin who accompanied the 
Macedonian army in its way to 
Mesopotamia, feeling himself get- 
ting old and weary, and tired of 
life, requested that a funereal pile 
might be built for him, upon which 
he would ascend, and be burnt to 
death. His desire was complied 
with ; ascending the pyre he tran- 
quilly laid himself down upon it, 
then the wood being set on fire, 
he was burned to death without 
making one movement. We now 
know that no recital can be more 
accordant than this with the truth, 
though its accuracy was once 
doubted. 

The games and sacrifices over, 
Alexander and Nearchus separate, 
the former to take command of 
the army, the latter to begin his 
perilous sea adventure. 

Having awaited the cessation of 
the Etesian winds, which blow dur- 
ing the entire summer from the sea 
coastwards, and having sacrificed 
to Jupiter a third time, the anchor 
was weighed, and the voyage be- 
gan. This was on the 2oth of 
the month Boedromion, according 
to the Athenian mode of dividing 
time, and in the eleventh year of 
Alexander’s reign. The Athenian 
month Boedromion was the third 
of the Athenian year, and com- 
menced on the 13th of September. 
Some authors place the departure 
on the 2nd of October 326. 

Arrian mentions an island at the 
mouth of the river Arabio (the 
seventh station in the voyage) which 
Lieutenant Porter does not notice, 
but says the bar runs out a long 
way, and is dry in some parts at 
low water. ‘There is still a small 
town called Sommeany at the en- 
trance, and deficient of fresh water 
in the same way as was noticed by 
Arrian, who mentions that the 
crews of Nearchus were obliged to 
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go more than two miles up the 
country to find a well. Mr. Porter 
says, in describing this region, that 
everything is scarce, even water, 
which is procured by digging a 
hole five or six feet deep, and as 
many in diameter, in a place which 
was formerly a swamp. If water 
oozes, which it sometimes does 
not, it serves them that day, and 
perhaps the next, when it turns 
quite brackish, owing to the nitrous 
quality of the earth, The same 
circumstance exactly is mentioned 
by Arrian. These minute facts 
have vindicated the writer’s au- 
thority better than all the argu- 
ments adduced against Hardoin 
and Dodwell. 

Kabana was the ninth station, 
made by the fleet on the fortieth 
day of its voyage, and deserves to 
be particularised for the description 
of an incident that helps to con- 
firm the authenticity of Arrian’s 
narrative. It is represented that 
a strong gale came on from the 
south-west, causing two galleys and 
a transport to founder, but so near 
shore that the crews escaped by 
swimming. ‘This must have hap- 
pened about the roth of Novem- 
ber, when the monsoon should 
have changed. No account of a 
similar calamity afterwards occurs 
in the Journal. The place was 
desolate ; they left it at midnight, 
and proceeded to Kokala. The 
vessels here, not being able to be 
drawn upon the shore, rode at an- 
chor beyond the surf. The people, 
however, were so fatigued from 
having been confined on board for 
two nights, that they had to be dis- 
embarked and encamped on shore. 
The incident of fatiguing a ship’s 
crew, because they had remained 
on board two nights, will provoke 
a smile in sailors now, who have 
‘comfortable hammocks to nestle 
in. Greek and Roman vessels, but 
more especially galleys, had no 
sleeping accommodation. Thus 
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Ulysses complained that confine- 
ment on ship-board made his limbs 
stiff and unfit for action. 

By this time it would seem that 
the provisions they had brought 
from India were exhausted, but re- 
lief was at hand. Here Leonnatus 
joined them—the general who had 
been specially commanded by Alex- 
ander to that duty. He here joined 
Nearchus, bringing with him ten 
days’ rations. A previous attempt 
had been made, but failed on ac- 
count of the difficulty experienced 
by Alexander in keeping near the 
coast. He had intended to keep 
close to the sea, to seek out har- 
bours, sink wells, and communicate 
with Nearchus frequently, but found 
this, from the nature of the country, 
impracticable. The army was 
obliged to march inland, and was 
often put to the greatest straits for 
want of water and provisions. At 
one station, however, Alexander 
fell in with a store of corn, which, 
notwithstanding his own needs, he 
put his seal upon, designing it for 
Nearchus. He ordered it to the 
coast, but the escort, pressed by 
hunger, broke the seal, and con- 
sumed the rations. He made a 
second attempt, with another sup- 
ply of no great importance ; then a 
third, under Telephus. Meanwhile 
the army was reduced to the great- 
est straits, so imminent being the 
danger at one time, that only five 
horses were fit for service. At the 
head of these Alexander pushed to 
the sea-side, where, causing wells 
to be dug, he found water, just in 
time to preserve the whole army 
from destruction. 

About the middle of November 
the fleet came to the mouth of the 
river Tomerus, a mere winter tor- 
rent, with a lake at its entrance. 
Here occurred an adventure with 
the natives. Seeing the fleet ap- 
proach, they armed themselves, 
and formed upon the shore, pre- 
pared to attack the strangers on 
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landing. Their weapons were 
spears, not headed with iron, but 
hardened in the fire, so as to be 
nearly as effective as iron, These 
spears were each nine feet long, 
and the natives were about six hun- 
dred. Nearchus ordered his ves- 
sels to come within bow-shot range 
of the enemy, and gave the com- 
mand for his light troops, especially 
such as were good swimmers, to 
plunge into the water on signal 
given, and rush to the attack. This 
command was executed. The Mace- 
donian light troops formed on the 
shore, three deep. Meantime the 
war engines on board the fleet kept 
up a discharge of missiles over- 
head against the enemy. Thetroops, 
having formed and dressed, ad- 
vanced with a shout, which was 
repeated from the ships. The 
natives made slight opposition. 
Such a method of attack was new 
to them; they had never experi- 
enced such military system, or seen 
such glittering armour. They fled 
almost without resistance. They 
are described as a savage race, 
shaggy on the body as well as the 
head, with nails so long and so 
strong that these served to pull 
their food to pieces with, this food 
being wholly of fish—nay even 
strong enough to separate wood 
of the softer kind. Had they occa- 
sion to divide harder substances, 
then they used instruments of 
stone, for iron they did not possess. 
‘Will not the reader think,’ de- 
mands Dr. Vincent in a foot-note 
to his book, ‘that I describe the 
landing of a party from the En- 
deavour in New Zealand, under 
protection of the ship’s guns ?” 

At Kursa landing could not be 
effected on account of the surf, so 
the crew took their meal, which 
seems to have been supper, on 
board at anchor, then weighing, 
proceeded to a small nameless city, 
placed on an eminence at no great 
distance from the shore. The 
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town, though without a name, 
seems to have been identified, from 
local features, as the modern town 
Gultur. Here arrived, the admiral 
performed a smart trick, only jus- 
tifiable on the principle that all is 
fair in love and war. ‘The fleet by 
this time had quite run out of pro- 
visions, and the admiral resolved 
to take in stores, if stores were to 
be had. Directing his glances into 
the country, he saw stubble ; and 
judging that where stubble was corn 
must have been, hedevisedascheme 
for finding and laying hold of it. 
He could not take the place by 
assault, and a siege he deemed 
impracticable. He talked over 
matters with Archias, whom he 
ordered to seem to prepare the 
fleet for departure, while he him- 
self would pretend to stay behind, 
for the sake of exploring the coun- 
try in a friendly manner. Landing, 
he was hospitably received. They 
came out to present him with 
baked fish (the first specimen of 
cookery he had yet seen on the 
coast), also cakes and dates. These 
accepting with thanks, he asked 
permission to visit the town, a re- 
quest promptly granted. No sooner 
had he entered the town than he 
stationed two of his archers at the 
gate, then mounting the wall, he 
made signals for Archias to ad- 
vance. The natives rushed to arms, 
perceiving they had been betrayed, 
but Archias and his crew came up 
in time to protect the admiral and 
his personal attendants. An in- 
terpreter was next ordered to pro- 
claim, that if the natives wished to 
preserve their city, they must give 
up the whole of their collected 
provisions. They had no alterna- 
tive. The stores were produced, 
consisting of a kind of meal or 
paste made of fish, with small quan- 
tities of wheat and barley. This 
was not what the admiral had ex- 
pected, but unable to get better or 
more, Nearchus returned to the 
00 
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fleet without farther molesting the 
inhabitants. 

Proceeding on his voyage, Ne- 
archus soon has an encounter with 
a whale, and, as usual, he above all 
others is the man to show courage. 
One morning those on board the 
fleet were surprised to perceive the 
sea shot up to a great height in 
the air, as if driven by a whirlwind. 
The crews were alarmed, and in- 
quired of the pilot what the ap- 
pearance might mean. He told 
them it was the blowing ofa whale, 
as was the practice of whales when 
sporting in the ocean. This re- 
port did not allay apprehension. 
The rowers threw down their oars, 
and stared with dismay. Nearchus 
alone remained unmoved. He en- 
couraged his men, and recalled 
them to their duty. He gave or- 
ders that the galleys should be 
pointed in order of battle, as if 
about to breach an enemy, against 
the whale, that the rowers should 
ply their oars with great speed, to 
the sound of trumpeting and great 
shouting. ‘These measures, it was 
argued, would frighten the whales. 
Perhaps they did, or perhaps the 
whales treated the measures with 
contempt, the last supposition 
being most consistent with what 
the whales did. They stopped 
blowing, then dived deep; reap- 
peared astern, and once more com- 
menced blowing, as though they 
had never been scared. 

Another tale of an incident which 
occurred shortly afterwards is ra- 
ther more apochryphal than the 
story of the whale—a tale about 
an enchanted island and a Nereid 
given to the destruction of ships. 
It would seem that Nearchus had 
lost one of his transports, manned 
with an Egyptian crew, and as an 
excuse in palliation of the accident, 
he gave credence to the Nereid 
and the enchanted island. Affect- 
ing belief in the existence of this 
Erythrean Circe, and to show how 
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little he was afraid of her machina- 
tions, Nearchus insisted on some 
of the crew landing with him upon 
the enchanted island. Arrived 
there, he called out one by one the 
names of the missing crew, hoping 
they might answer to his call, or 
that the nymph, so resolutely de- 
fied on her own enchanted isle, 
might give them up. However, 
no men answered, neither did the 
nymph answer for the men, much 
less give them up. The admiral 
had to bear his loss like a good 
sailor. 

For the credit of Nearchus, 
Arrian, and all others who have 
identified themselves as historians 
with his celebrated voyage, we 
should not forget that the existence 
of a reputed enchanted island in 
thatsea,andan enchantress nymph, 
lingered up to the beginning of 
the present century, and most 
probably still lingers. ‘We were 
warned,’ writes Captain Blair, ‘by 
the natives that it would be dan- 
gerous to approach the island of 
Ashtota, as it was enchanted ; and 
that a ship had been turned into a 
rock. ‘This superstitious story did 
not deter us. We visited the island, 
found plenty of excellent turtle, 
and saw the rock alluded to, which 
at a distance had the appearance 
of a ship under sail. The story 
was probably told to prevent our 
disturbing the turtle: it has some 
affinity, however, to the tale of 
Nearchus.’ 

Nearchus arrived at the Anamis 
on the roth of December 326 B.c., 
in the eleventh year of Alexander's 
reign. Arrian describes in glow- 
ing language the pleasure of Ne- 
archus and his shipmates in finding 
themselves again on land in a 
friendly country amidst abundant 
supplies. The sailors formed them- 
selves into parties, and began to 
explore the country. One party 
fell in with a straggler from the 
army, whose dress proclaimed him 
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to be a Greek. Hearing once more 
the sound of their own language, 
tears burst from their eyes. The 
straggler said he had not long left 
the army, which was at no great dis- 
tance. The stranger was conducted 
to Nearchus, who immediately re- 
solved to proceed inland and join 
Alexander ; but meantime the go- 
vernor of the province, wishing to 
ingratiate himself by conveying first 
tidings, hurried to the camp by a 
short route, and gave intelligence. 
Alexander was overjoyed; but 
some days having gone by without 
the appearance or even intelligence 
of the fleet, the king began to think 
himself deceived by the governor, 
whom he threw into prison. Mean- 
time Nearchus was on the road, 
and by chance fell in with a de- 
tachment from the army, which 
had been sent out with horses and 
carriages for his accommodation. 
The admiral and his messmates 
were not at first recognised, so pale 
and weather-worn were their coun- 
tenances, so emaciated by famine 
and fatigue. They inquired for 
the army, but were still not recog- 
nised, nor was any question asked 
in return. Just as they were 
about to separate, ‘Assuredly,’ said 
Archias, ‘ this must be a party sent 
out for our relief; why else should 
they be wandering about the de- 
sert? No wonder they passed us 
without notice; our very appear- 
ance is a disguise. Let us address 
them once more, and inform them 
who we are, and learn from them 
on what service they are em- 
ployed.’ 

Nearchus approved the device, 
and, approaching the strangers, 
inquired the way to the army, and 
who they were. 

‘We are in search of Nearchus 
and his people,’ replied the one 
addressed. 

‘I am Nearchus,’ said the ad- 
miral, ‘and this is Archias; take 
us under your charge, and we will 
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ourselves report our history to the 
king.’ 

Thereupon they entered the 
carriages provided, and made for 
the army without delay. While 
upon their progress, some horse- 
men, impatient to carry the news 
to Alexander, set off and informed 
the king that Nearchus and five or 
six attendants were on their way 
to the camp. ‘This suggested to 
Alexander that these only were 
preserved. During this conversa- 
tion Nearchus and his party ar- 
rived, and so altered were they that 
the king hardly recognised them. 
Holding out his hand to Nearchus, 
he led him aside from the guards 
and attendants, without uttering a 
word. As soon as they were alone 
he burst into tears. 

*Nearchus,’ said he at length, 
‘I feel some satisfaction to find 
that you and Archias have escaped, 
but tell me where and in what 
manner did my fleet and people 
perish ?” 

‘Your fleet,’ replied Nearchus, 
‘is all safe, and so are your peo- 
ple.’ 

‘Where, then, are my ships? 
said Alexander. 

‘At the Anamis,’ replied Ne- 
archus, ‘ all safe on shore, and pre- 
paring to complete the voyage.’ 

‘By the Libyan Ammon and 
the Jupiter of Greece,’ exclaimed 
the king with emotion, ‘I swear to 
you I am more happy at receiving 
this intelligence than in being the 
conqueror of all Asia !’ 

Joy pervaded the army. There 
were sacrifices to Jupiter the pre- 
server; to Apollo the averter of 
destruction ; to Hercules ; to Nep- 
tune and his sea gods. ‘There was 
a triumphal procession where Ne- 
archus, flower-wreath and with 
chaplet on brow, was the revered 
and admired of all. When the 
festival was concluded, the king 
informed Nearchus he should no 
longer expose him to the sea, but 
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send down to the coast some other 
commander to take the fleet to 
Susa, 

‘I am bound to obey you as 
my king,’ replied Nearchus, ‘ but 
if you wish to gratify me in return, 
suffer me to complete this expedi- 
tion.’ 

Alexander conceded. He sent 
Nearchus down to the coast with 
a small escort only, not suspecting 
any danger. He was mistaken, 
the Karmanians having taken up 
arms against him, so that Near- 
chus and attendants had to fight 
their way back to the fleet. With 
his usual good luck he arrived in 
safety, and, after sacrificing to Ju- 
piter and performing games, his 
galleys were once more pushed 
into the sea, and the voyage re- 
commenced ; but at the Anamis 
the chief part of the voyage may be 
considered to have been achieved. 

The fleet reached its destination 
before the army, but no sooner 
did Alexander arrive than he lav- 
ished attentions and rewards upon 
the admiral. So elated was the 
king that he discharged the debts 
of the whole army, a sum estimated 
at 20,000 talents, or 3,875,000/. of 
ourmoney. Then followed games, 
and then, to celebrate the event, 
there seemed to have been a general 
performance of the marriage cere- 
mony. Alexander had already mar- 
ried Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, 
satrap of Bactria; he now married 
Barsine, daughter of Darius ; nay, 
according to Aristobulus he married 
two at once, the lady just men- 
tioned, and Parysatis, daughter of 
Ochus. Marrying spread like a 
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contagion through the camp. All 
the principal officers got married, 
no fewer than eighty marriages 
having been celebrated at one 
feast. As for the admiral, he went 
with the fashion, taking unto him- 
self as a bride the daughter of 
Mentor and Barsine. There was 
some inducement for men to have 
got married at this time, seeing 
that Alexander paid all expenses, 
and gave every bride a marriage 
portion. 

Then followed distribution of 
honours and good-service rewards. 
Guards of the royal person received 
each a crown of gold, as also 
Leonnatus for his victory over the 
Oritz, and Pencestas because he 
had preserved the life of the king. 
The admiral and the chief pilot 
also had each a golden crown. 
Nearchus was confirmed in com- 
mand, and destined for a still more 
arduous expedition, that of circum- 
navigating Arabia to the Red Sea. 
Alexander’s premature death pre- 
vented the execution ofthis scheme, 
and Nearchus became governor of 
Lycia and Pamphylia, attached to 
the fortunes of Antigonus. How 
the admiral died, or when, is not 
known. He seems to have fallen 
into obscurity after the decease of 
Alexander, but his memory will be 
ever cherished as a sea commander 
of great resources and not un- 
merited renown, despite the cavils 
and unbeliefs of certain critics, 
who doubted the accuracy of a 
narrative which all recent acquaint- 
ance with the parts traversed tends 
to confirm. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
WE ARE ALL SATISFIED. 


BeroreE we had finished breakfast 
next morning Herr Droigel entered 
the room. 

‘I have come to make one re- 
quest,’ he said to my uncle. ‘Whilst 
Miss Annie is attending to her 
little household cares, following the 
example of Desdemona the bewitch- 
ing, will you walk with me? Our 


good friend Packman is, as usual, 
off to see patients and make fees 
—what a charming profession is 
that of a doctor !—and that ador- 
able Miss Packman, whom I have 
lofed ever since mine eyes first 


rested on her countenance, is en- 
gaged also,as becomes an English 
lady, in various works of domestic 
use. It is a heavenly morning. 
Say, dear sir, will the sun and the 
sky tempt you ?” 

‘ The sun and the sky might not,’ 
answered my uncle, ‘ but you, Herr 
Droigel, are irresistible.’ 

Whereupon the German iaid his 
hand on his waistcoat and bowed, 
with that utter oblivion of the pos- 
sibility of there being anything ri- 
diculous in his appearance, which 
is usual amongst foreigners. 

‘And how is Miss Annie to- 
day ? he went on. ‘ To my think- 
ing a little ¢r/ste—a trifle what you 
call out of sorts.’ 

‘I am not out of sorts,’ I ans- 
wered ; ‘I am only tired.’ 

‘Tired ; that is bad,’ he said, 
with such an expression of sudden 
and genuine concern in his face, 
that I felt more than half inclined 
to condone his offences of omis- 


sion and commission. ‘I do not 
like to hear a young miss say she 
is tired so early that she can have 
had no time to get weary. If you 
were my child, I should carry you 
off from Alford. I would let your 
eyes look on the Rhine. If you 
could not walk, I would carry you 
up the Swiss mountains. You 
should loiter at Geneva, and take 
Paris on your way home. No more 
“tiredness” then. You would be 
your old self, the Miss Annie I 
made friends with twelve months 
ago.’ 

‘Iam certain a change would 
do her a world of good,’ agreed my 
uncle. 

‘Good! yes, I should think it 
would. Before she goes to Madam 
Mitchell, she ought to have one, two, 
three months’ holiday. Yes, Miss 
Annie, | am right. You have been 
weeping ; you have been sitting be- 
side damp graves ; you have been 
fretting after a dear grandmo- 
ther, who does not fret for you. 
The dead are so ungrateful; it 
is the only fault I have to find 
with them. And now you want to 
get right away, out of sight even 
of Droigel, with whom you were 
angry last night, why he does not 
know, unless it is because he doubt- 
ed whether you had got your 
money’s worth for your money, 
Never mind; smile, smile again, 
Miss Annie, and I will declare you 
have had six copper pennies in 
exchange for every silver sixpence. 
We are friends once more, is it not 
so?’ and coming behind my chair, 
he laid a great hand on each of 
my shoulders, and stood in that 
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attitude until I was forced into 
saying we were, and I hoped al- 
ways should be, friends. 

Hearing which, Herr Droigel 
sighed heavily. 

‘Your tone is not hearty, Miss 
Annie. You have gota fit of the 
English reserve. You are not 
transparent like me. You have 
some second thought. You are 
angry, and I know not why. Never 
mind,’ he added cheerfully ; ‘ some 
day I shall know—some day, when 
miss knows how. truly and entirely 
I am her friend.’ 

What answer could I make to 
this? What could I say, save ina 
fit of remorse, 

‘I am not angry. I am only 
foolish ; I am out of tune.’ 

‘Ah, how clever that is! he 
soliloquised in an audible whisper. 
* Out of the depths of her feminine 
temper, she speaks to me as a 
musician. How good it is!—a 
string loose, a string broken; no 
matter who sweep the keys, a dis- 
cord results. Yes, she is right. 
She wants to be in tune, and then 
all would be sweet as once it was.’ 

Yielding to the influence of this 
judicious flattery, I permitted my- 
self to be led back into the paths 
of good-humour. Once, indeed, I 
actually laughed, and I could not 
help noticing my uncle’s look of 
pleased surprise at the sound. 

‘Will you dine with us to-day ?” 
he asked. 

‘No,’ answered Herr Droigel. 
‘I have principle, I have feeling. 
If the good doctor asks me to stay 
with him year after year, as he 
does, I say to myself, ‘ Droigel, 
you are part of this dear man’s 
family. You go not out to eat, 
you go not out to drink while 
there. You make not a lodg- 
ment of his house.” But if you 
or any other like to request the 
pleasure of my society altogether 
for two—three days, good; I say 
not then no.’ 
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‘Will you give us the pleasure 
of your society’ (alas, I fear he 
found him dull !) ‘ for two or three 
days?’ asked my uncle eagerly. 

‘Let us talk about that as we 
walk,’ answered Herr Droigel 
gravely ; and the pair took their 
hats and sallied forth. 

I went with therm as far as the 
gate, and watched for a minute as 
they sauntered across the green. 
Suddenly Herr Droigel turned and 
came hurrying back to where I 
stood. 

‘You will make a great try, Miss 
Annie,’ he said, ‘to be like your 
own bright self of a year ago. It 
is so much trouble, I know, for 
both ; but think, think how bad it 
is for him.’ 

And without giving me time to 
answer, he was gone, leaving me 
with ample food for thought during 
his absence. 

The longer I thought, the more 
unendurable became the idea of 
changing the life I was leading for 
an existence cabined and confined 
by the rules and regulations of Mrs. 
Mitchell's establishment for young 
ladies. Iwas loyal to my grand- 
mother’s prejudices. Honestly I 
meant to adhere to my resolution 
of singing no more for ever; and 
yet still I believe, had Herr Droigel 
asked me that evening to uplift 
my voice, I should not, to quote 
his own words, have said no. 

Herr Droigel, however, was a 
great deal too astute to ask any- 
thing of the kind. Taking my 
statement apparently as final, he 
nevermentioned my voice, he never 
spoke to me about music; but he 
came and stayed at the cottage for 
two days, and during that time he 
played and sang, with many apolo- 
gies, as he said, to please himself, to 
pass the time. 

‘I won’t interfere with you, Miss 
Annie,’ he would remark. ‘While 
you are making your puddings, 
giving out your stores, sorting your 
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linen, I will amuse myself arrang- 
ing one so simple melody. I will 
play soft, so as not to disturb a 
little baby ; and when you have 
thrown off your household cares and 
return, I will shut the instrument : 
not a note shall jar upon you.’ 

What a stupid little fool I was! 
I used to listen outside ‘the door 
while he played, taking in fresh 
life, fresh thoughts, fresh health, 
and yet I would not turn the handle 
and, going up to him, say, ‘ Herr 
Droigel, music is the breath of my 
breath. I cannot live without it. 
I put my future in your hands. 
Tell me what I must make of it.’ 

The old influence was upon me, 
only stronger than of yore; yet I 
could not, now the restraining hand 
was withdrawn, ‘gang mine ain gait’ 
with the smallest pleasure; and 
knowing all this, luxuriating in the 
struggle he comprehended was going 
on, Herr Droigel only said calmly, 

‘What a pity miss does not care 
for music as she once did! It 
would be useful for her, if she is to 
teach all manner of accomplish- 
ments to English heiresses.’ 

‘Uncle,’ I said at length one 
evening, when a remark to this ef- 
fect seemed to have drawn blood 
from every vein in my heart, ‘ you 
hear what Herr Droigel says ; you 
know what I feel; you understand 
what holds me back. If you were 
in my place, what should you do ?’ 

There must have been some of 
the concentrated passion I felt 
evidenced in my manner, for my 
uncle looked up at me in surprise, 
whilst Herr Droigel maintained a 
discreet silence. 

‘What should I do, Nannie?’ 
repeated my uncle. ‘You know 
my opinion of old. It has under- 
gone no change.’ 

‘But O, uncle, you told me al- 
ways to be good to grannie.’ 

‘And were you not, my poor 
child?’ he said. ‘If we all faith- 
fully performed our duties as you 
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did yours, there would be few aching 
hearts in the world, I fancy.’ 

‘But she did not want me to 
sing,’ I sobbed out. 

‘She could not sing herself, Nan- 
nie, and was unable to understand 
what the gift meant to you. She 
was a good woman, the best I ever 
knew,’ he added, speaking with a 
tremor in his voice which compelled 
his breaking off suddenly ; ‘but,’ 
he went on after a pause, ‘ although 
she was so good and so true, we 
must not let our love blind us to 
the fact that her world was a small 
one, and that save through her love 
for you she never looked beyond 
it. I fancy, Nan,’ he said, by way 
of conclusion, ‘ you, the stray lamb 
in our family, have enlarged all our 
ideas. I never should have learnt 
toleration but for you.’ 

‘ Hear ! exclaimed Herr Droigel 
in a fat tenor. 

* But, uncle,’ I said, unheeding 
that mark of approval, ‘ if you were 
in my place what should you do ?’ 

‘I should state my wishes to my 
friends, dear, and be guided by their 
advice. As for the dead,’—once 
again he paused, but proceeded al- 
most immediately,—‘ I should con- 
sider the spirit of their wishes, in- 
stead of examining the letter. What 
my mother desired you to be, Nan- 
nie, was a good and happy woman. 
To my thinking you will be both 
good and happy if you use to the 
uttermost the gift God has given 
you. Had you become a great 
singer in her life-time, no one would 
have felt more pride in the fact 
than my mother. She would have 
sat in the reserved seats, and whis- 
pered to her neighbour with modest 
pride, “That is my granddaugh- 
ter.”” 

‘Bravo!’ exclaimed Herr Droigel. 

‘Then do you mean to say you 
think I ought to take to music as 
a profession ?’ I asked breathlessly. 

‘I think you have a gift,’ he 
answered. ‘I know you are in 
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such a position that, if you have a 
gift and can make money out of it, 
you are bound to do so.’ 

‘And if she can look down?’ I 
asked. 

‘If she can, it will be with eyes 
from which the film of human pre- 
judice has been removed. She 
can either see our affairs clearly 
now, Nan, or not at all.’ 

‘Then what ought I to do, un- 
cle ? 

‘ Ask Herr Droigel.’ 

‘ Herr Droigel, what ought I to 
do ?” 

‘If Droigel were anything but a 
drivelling fool, he would say, “‘ Miss 
Annie, what are your affairs to me ? 
Do what pleases you best.” O, you 
women, young and old, you are all 
alike. You take a man, and fling 
him away, soh ! in your pretty tem- 
pers. When you want his help— 
and that is often—you go and pick 
him up and wind him round your 
finger, and ask his advice. Fortu- 
nate is it for your sex that we are 
simpletons ; that we are without 
understanding, as the Bible says ; 
that you can put bits in our mouths, 
and drive us here, there, every- 
where. What ought you to do, 
you ask, Miss Annie. What you 
like, I reply ; and that is what you 
will do; and you will get some 
foolish men, like Mr. Motfield and 
me, to help you at every step. To- 
morrow you shall come to me and 
say what you want, or rather I 
shall come to you and hear what 
you want. To-night I want, with 
your most gracious permission, to 
try the effect of a song I wrote to- 
day under the mulberry-tree of that 
dear Packman. May I, without of- 
fence, open your instrument? Ten 
million thanks and apologies. Now 
I will sing.’ 

And he sang; and, closing my 
eyes, I listened. It may seem ridi- 
culous, but I never could bear to 
look at Herr Droigel when he was 
singing. The voice was the voice 
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of an archangel ; the body whence 
it proceeded was unwieldy as that 
of an elephant—a mountain of soft, 
flabby, unpleasant fat flesh. 

If memory serve me rightly, it is 
in one of Miss Edgeworth’s tales 
that an account is given ofa young 
lady who—disgusted with the pro- 
saic comfort of her own home, and 
charmed with the ethereal view of 
life taken by a certain sentimental 
authoress in whose works she de- 
lighted, over whose touching sen- 
tences she wept—entered into a 
correspondence with the gifted one, 
and finally left her home ; and, to 
the surprise and dismay of the gift- 
ed one, appeared, in due course of 
time, at the G. O.’s abode, which 
turned out to be rooms over a 
pastrycook’s shop. 

To have dreamt of roses and 
honeysuckles, to have visioned an 
ideal home, where the jasmine 
shone faintly, and the nightingale 
sang in the myrtle-groves to his 
mate, and to awake to a fearful 
reality of bath-buns and raspberry- 
tarts, was sufficiently trying. Never- 
theless there have been those who, 
in their adversity, lent a charm even 
to currant-loaves and preserves. 

Of such, however, was not the 
author of those touching tales. She 
appeared frouzy as concerned her 
hair, untidy as to her dress, and— 
may it be spoken ?—given to dram- 
drinking. 

The young lady, repentant, re- 
turned to her friends, and was dis- 
illusioned and restored to the paths 
of practical, if monotonous, mo- 
rality, after Miss Edgeworth’s fa- 
vourite fashion. 

I often think ofthat delightfully- 
priggish authoress when I recall 
Herr Droigel’s music. By all her 
rules of prudence and morality— 
seeing him eat, seeing him drink, be- 
holding that too large body moved 
to deeds of agility and locomotion 
—I ought to have foresworn music 
at once and for ever. I should 
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have said, ‘Of what value is mu- 
sic, if it can be content with such 
a habitation? But I did no such 
thing. 

Perhaps, indeed I know I la- 
mented the setting in which that 
divine voice was presented; but 
the voice seemed divine, for all 
that. Nevertheless I preferred shut- 
ting my eyes to the source whence 
it proceeded. 

I was then unaware that when 
the gift is given, it is rarely pro- 
vided with a casket to match. I 
had not then learned that porter, or 
even white soup, was a good thing 
for the voice. Like a simpleton, I 
would here below have separated 
the soul from the flesh, had such a 
divorce been possible, and listened 
to the spirit sounds without the in- 
tervention of an unromantic body. 

How that man sang! I do not 
believe he loved music one half so 
well as I, and yet his life was a 
long melody. 

‘ That will do,’ he said, when the 
last note died away, and he took 
his soft fingers off the keys; ‘that 
will bring down the galleries. I 
never care,’ he went on, speaking 
to my uncle, ‘in this your practical 
England for the applause of white 
gloves. I love to hear the stamp 
of strong boots, and see madame, 
in a discreet bonnet, nodding ap- 
proval in her unbecoming way. 
Then I know I shall be whistled 
in the streets, sung by the middle- 
class million. When I write for the 
future—for fame—I send to mine 
own beloved country, and get, not 
money, but applause.’ 

‘Why do you not always write 
for applause ?’ I inquired. 

‘Because, my sweet Miss Annie, 
spite of that cynical Frenchman’s 
remark, “I see not why” in answer, 
one must live. For a time—yes, 
indeed, occasionally for a very long 
time—butcher and baker and can- 
dlestick-maker, as your distich has 
it, are forbearing and forgetful to 
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an extent ; but another time comes, 
when one says, “I want money to 
go to market,” and another, “ My 
miller must be paid,” and a third, 
“The Herr from whom I buy tin 
and brass asks for a few pounds.” 
So there comes the inevitable hour 
of payment. Ah, if one could live 
on fame !—if one could ! But, alas, 
although the money itself seems 
base—base—the goods money can 
buy are not to be despised. Now,’ 
proceeded this plausible individual, 
‘suppose that, instead of only hav- 
ing a voice fit to sing in this small 
room, or in one twice its size, I 
had an organ like that nature has 
given to ungrateful Miss Annie, 
and I could, so to speak, breathe 
golden guineas, do you think | 
would indite songs for young ladies 
to sing? Ach nein ! But it is always 
thus. Where the gift is not, it is 
longed for; where it exists, it is 
spurned.’ 

And then he executed an im 
promptu mazurka, full of unexpect- 
ed surprises, and quaint strange 
changes of key; breaking out, afte: 
that, into one of the songs of the 
beloved Fatherland, which must 
have sounded weird and strange 
to any English person crossing our 
village green in the calm twilight. 

For me, all through that sum- 
mer’s night, I lay awake talking to 
the dead; rehearsing my position 
to ears deaf, I trust, to earthly 
sounds. As I never could have 
spoken to her while living, I 
spoke to her then; confident that 
if she understood anything, she 
understood all; and when, towards 
morning, slumber stole away my 
waking senses, I dreamed that we 
were back in the old home at Love- 
dale, and that, with hand laid on my 
head, she was telling me to be a 
singer, if I liked. 

‘Only be good, Annie—only be 
good,’ she said in conclusion ; and 
with those words ringing in my 
ears, I awoke. 

PP 
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Other sounds than dream voices, 
I soon found, had contributed to 
arouse me. Uncle Isaac was knock- 
ing vehemently at my door, and 
exclaiming : 

‘Nannie, do you wezver intend 
to come down? Herr Droigel has 
been here for an hour past. He 
has eaten a dozen nectarines and 
a quart of mulberries, and now 
says he is ravenous for breakfast.’ 

‘Do not wait for me,’ I called 
out. ‘Give him a gallon of milk 
and a quartern loaf, or he may 
want to eat me up.’ 

My heart felt lighter than it had 
done for weeks past, and I spoke 
out of its gladness. I felt so thank- 
ful at the prospect of being deliver- 
ed from Mrs. Mitchell and her es- 
tablishment, and yet still dreading 
{ might be unmindful of grannie ; 
seemingly forgetful of her, I was 
forced to murmur as I dressed : 

‘QO, grannie, don’t think me 
wicked! You know all about it 
now.’ 

Sing in that house I imagined I 
never could, but I meant to sing 
out of it. I was like a bird long- 
ing for the wild woods. Never 
before—never had I seen a chance 
of fully gratifying my wishes, of 
walking along the road I longed 
to travel. Much trouble had I 
caused hitherto; trouble I meant 
to cause no longer. I had a gift, 
and I would use it. I would be a 
witch, and breathe golden guineas, 
to quote our German friend. I 
would do something to make my 
relations proud of me. If I were 
possessed of a four-leaved sham- 
rock, why should I not weave my 
spells ? Why should I not leave 
the cottage, and go out into the 
wide, wide world to seek my for- 
tune, as other girls had done? 

Why not, indeed? There had 
been but one obstacle ; and time, 
and my uncle, and my own un- 
derstanding were fast obliterating 
that. 
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Rapidly I dressed and arranged 
my hair, and gave one last glance 
at the glass to see I was present- 
able, before descending into the 
room, where Herr Droigel — fat, 
rosy, and innocent-looking — was 
sitting at the breakfast-table, com- 
placently surveying the ruin he had 
wrought. 

A child might have played with 
that contented giant then, and I 
took advantage of my opportunity. 

‘Herr Droigel,’ I began, ‘I have 
thought over all you said last night, 
and if you and my uncle still be 
lieve I ought to be a singer, I should 
like to be one.’ 

‘Spoke I not so? asked the 
German, addressing his host. 
‘Said I not this, “ Miss Annie 
wants to sing; she will come 
down all bright and pleasant, with 
her little tempers gone, and smiling, 
give us to comprehend she is will 
ing now to do that which you 
choose—in other words, that which 
she wish to do herself”? O, what 
a delightful sex is woman! How 
steadfast, how unchangeable, and 
how charming even in her fickle- 
ness ! 

Having concluded which sen- 
tence, Herr Droigel rose ; and tak- 
ing my face between his immense 
hands, kissed me first on one 
cheek and then on the other. 

Had Herr Droigel’s character 
been as well known a book to me 
then as it is now, I could have told 
him that it is an easy matter for : 
man to be steadfast and unchange- 
able if he love no other created 
being, if he acknowledge no Cre- 
ator, save himself—if he be his own 
all in all—the alpha and the omega 
of his fears and his hopes. But in 
those days I was young, as the 
reader is aware, and I had not yet 
eaten of the fruit which teaches us 
that even fatness and apparent foo!- 
ishness, joined to a thorough know 
ledge of music, are not convincing 
proofs that under the seeming in- 
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nocence of a dove may not be 
hidden the subtle cunning of a ser- 
pent. 

Herr Droigel was no serpent, 
however; he was merely a self- 
seeking money-worshipper; and 
believing I should be worth gold 
to him, he kissed me, as stated, 
to my surprise, and to uncle Isaac’s 
intense amusement. 

Truth to tell, I think it was a 
relief to uncle Isaac that at length 
my mind was made up. Since his 
mother’s death, I had been to him 
something very much in the nature 
of a white elephant—a useful, not 
to say ornamental, animal, in some 
stations of life, but a decided en- 
cumbrance to a druggist and che- 
mist in a seaport town, who could 
not take me back to his own home, 
and who could ill afford the time 
and expense involved in travelling 
backward and forward to mine. 

So we were all pleased that 
morning: my uncle, because he 
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could now consign me to the care 
of some one who, as he phrased it, 
knew more about girls and music 
than he; Herr Droigel, for the 
simple reason (expressed) that he 
‘hoped to see Miss Annie smile 
once more; and I, because I had 
compassed the wishes of both, and 
my own too. 

Already in my heart, as in the 
churchyard, the grass had com- 
menced to spring over my grand- 
mother’s grave. Well, it is no sign 
of want of love that time should 
wear away the sharp edge of grief, 
and clothe with flowers and verdure 
the naked earth. Not even now, 
though the wound is closed, the 
sorrow overpast, is the memory of 
that first, best, truest friend, less 
dear to me than it was in the days 
when under the yew-tree I sat 
weeping and wailing for the dead, 
who could never, I knew, ‘ return to 
me,’ but to whom I had forgotten 
‘I might go.’ 
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WHEN on their golden cars the stars are keeping 
Watch o’er the slumb’ring sea, 
And in deep forest-bowers night dews are weeping, 
O, think of me. 


When over may-flowers sunbeams glint and glitter, 
Chasing the bird and bee, 
And mid the apple-blooms young nestlings twitter, 
O, think of me. 


When in thine ear love’s dulcet tones are sounding, 
Bidding all sorrow flee ; 
When with triumphant hopes thy heart is bounding, 
O, think of me. 


Where’er thou art, in sunshine or in shower, 
In misery or glee ; 
Whate’er thy destiny, whate’er thy dower, 
O, think of me. 
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‘ THERE they are ; fifteen hundred 
of them! Come and see for your- 
self ; fifteen hundred of the greatest 
malefactors and scoundrels in Eng- 
land, and all so well in hand, that 
they dare not cough even, if they 
are ordered not to cough? And 
so I went and saw them, and a 
strange, impressive, and melancholy 
sight it was. Boulter wasa friend of 
mine, and his name well fitted his 
occupation, for his occupation was 
gaoling on a large scale. Boulter 
was a soldier, every inch of him, 
and at the age of eighteen had 
commanded a company of his regi- 
ment, a week after his’ arrival in 
the Crimea. Now he had settled 
down to a very different, but even 
more important command, the 
command of the great convict pri- 
son at Talkham. 

It had gone forth that I was to 
pay him a visit, and in the above 
tempting terms ran his final invi- 
tation ; and Easter-tide being the 
tide that served us both, to Talk- 
ham I went, on the eve of last 
Good Friday. Boulter met me at 
the Talkham railway station, and 
we were soon seated in his snug 
house facing a green glacis, and 
backed by the prison walls. ‘To- 
morrow morning,’ said he, ‘you 
will see them first in chapel, and 
I will tell you and show you, when 
the service is over, all that may in- 
terest you about them.’ 

But there was very little he had 
to tell or show, which equalled in 
interest or impressiveness that first 
sight I had of them on the Good- 
Friday morning, when, assembled 
in serried ranks, they covered the 
floor and galleries of the sacred 


edifice. Sacred edifice! Great 
Heaven! A sacred edifice filled 
with such a congregation! A con- 
gregation composed of the worst 
specimens of humanity, a sort of 
Liebig-like concentrated essence of 
everything that was atrocious and 
hateful, brought there together to 
listen to the purest, highest, and 
noblest thoughts and words that 
can ever be set before mankind. 
In no pharisaical sense do I insist 
that the anomaly of the situation 
it was that struck me most. God 
knows, we have all.the direst need 
of these same words and thoughts 
to keep us even moderately well- 
behaved to one another; and it 
can be urged of course that to 
none, therefore, are they more ne- 
cessary than to those wretched, 
drab-coated, crop-haired, bullet- 
headed felons upon whom I was 
then gazing, those pests of our 
social system. Yet to a certain 
extent anomalous, I repeat, seemed 
the whole affair to me. 

‘Are they impressed at all by 
the service?’ said I, when it was 
over, to my friend. 

‘Immensely,’ he replied, ‘ when 
I am looking at them.’ 

Not promising this, from one 
who should be able to judge ; but 
all I know is, the service was 
highly impressive to me. In the 
form of a Maltese cross, the chapel 
had reading-desk and pulpit right 
and left of the chancel, which oc- 
cupied one division of the cross, 
and in which were placed the pews 
of the governor and upper officials. 
Here I sat, shielded from the view 
of only a portion of the convicts 
by a small curtain and open-railed 
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screen, and there to my right, in 
the body of the cross, and facing 
me, they sat, row after row, in 
their drab dress, each line of them 
flanked by a blue-coated warder, 
looking like an important capital 
letter dominating a crowd of cring- 
ing italics—the broad black ar- 
row, stamped about their clothes 
in great profusion, suggesting the 
notion that the devil had taken 
many a grip of them from time to 
time, and had left the mark of his 
claws; whilst their close-cut hair, 
and in most cases their low, reced- 
ing, contracted foreheads, by no 
means lessened the impression that 
there were a good many of his 
blood-relations amongst them. The 
silence which prevailed, when their 
number is considered, was quite 
remarkable, and the absence of 
that usual coughing and ahem-ing, 
so prevalent in most churches, 
would have told me by the ear 
that I was surrounded by no or- 
dinary congregation. 

The sun streamed in at the high 
windows, and, mockery of mocke- 
ries ! numerous sparrows fluttered in 
and out at the open panes, chirp- 
ing and battling with their shrill lit- 
tle notes, as if deriding the lords of 
the creation caged up at their feet. 
Having them decidedly at a dis- 
advantage for this once at any rate, 
they took care, these little fat, 
sleek, and impertinent feathered 
bipeds, to lose no chance of mak- 
ing manifest their superiority. In 
and out they flew with a great 
pomposity of wing-flapping, as 
much as to say, ‘Don’t you see 
how free we are? We can do as 
we like, we can! there is nobody 
to interfere with us, do you see? 
Our legs are quite free; we can 
hop and skip and perch, where we 
list; there are no great heavy 
chains fastened to our feet; but 
then it is true we have not tried to 
murder warders, as all you who 
ear such gyveshave! Bread and 
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water, too, is no such punishment 
to us, as it is to you, when you 
refuse to work and misbehave 
yourselves. We can get fat upon 
it, as a glance upwards will show 
you! Then, as to making a noise, 
why you are a poor miserable set, 
not to be able even to cough when 
you like! Listen to us! we can 
make as much row as we please! 
neither governor, chaplain, nor 
any one can stop ovr notes. We 
need not listen to the sermon un- 
less we choose ; and much more 
to the same effect, seemed these 
little blustering sparrows to be 
saying to the prisoners; and the 
silence to which I have referred, 
imposed upon the congregation, 
only rendered the fluttering and 
the twittering, the in-and-out going, 
and general freedom of the birds, 
more apparent and fuller of con- 
trast. 

Full of contrast again, to this 
same imposed silence, came the 
first response in the prayers. It 
swelled out upon my ear in a 
rough harmony quite startling ; 
the hitherto pent-up utterance of 
word or sound appearing to lend 
additional zest to this, the first op- 
portunity that the prisoners had 
of using their lungs. Louder and 
louder too grew the diapason, as 
the responses became more fre- 
quent and longer, until, when a 
hymn was sung, the fifteen hundred 
voices, bursting out in a natural 
crescendo, made the very walls and 
roof reverberate with the volume 
of sound. ‘The effect was almost 
grand at times, and always im- 
pressive. But, as I listened, I 
could not conceal the conviction 
that the words counted for little 
by the side of the enjoyment which 
these cowed felons found in the 
shout they were thus enabled to 
indulge in. The fact that it was 
a cry of penitence, as far as words 
could make it, I felt was little 
heeded by many of them ; their de- 
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light consisted in being able for a 
brief space to make a noise. 

Here and there, no doubt, there 
were some repentant hearts, which 
lifted upwards both voice and words 
in a sincere spirit ; but these, I fear, 
were in the minority; and as the 
chaplain, eventually moving from 
reading-desk to pulpit, struck the 
key-note to what was uppermost in 
my mind by his text, the anomaly, 
contrast, incongruity—call it what 
you like—of the position became 
to me more than ever apparent. 

The day, the anniversary of the 
great Sacrifice—the very culmina- 
tion, as it were, of our whole reli- 
gious system—lent additional force 
to all that was spoken in that edi- 
fice, bringing into stronger relief 
every sacred symbol and phrase ; 
and the, if possible, additional light 
thus shed upon the whole service 
tended only, to my thinking, to 
throw into deeper gloom the ghastly 
background of vice and crime which 


the mass of listeners present fur- 
nished. 
* Lord, remember me when Thou 


comest into Thy kingdom. And 
Jesus said unto him, Verily I say 
unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with 
Me in Paradise.’ 

Strange was it, indeed, to hear 
this text propounded to such an 
assembly. The hope conveyed in 
it was the only solace one had in 
such a scene. Yet how few there 
could take it truly to heart, or who 
would even attempt to do so! How 
few there would even ask to be re- 
membered! It was a terrible sub- 
ject to contemplate. My impression 
is, that few even were listening ; for 
whenever I raised my eyes, I caught 
a dozen or more of the nearest 
convicts stealing furtive glances at 
me, my presence as a stranger offer- 
ing an easier, and to them a more 
interesting, subject of speculation 
than the sermon. Theterrible mono- 
tony of the round of their lives, and 
of the faces they have to confront, 
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causes every new-comer to be sur- 
rounded in their eyes by a sort of 
fortuitous interest. He becomes a 
kind of raree-show to them ; ‘ and,’ 
added Boulter, when I expressed 
some such supposition, ‘ this is par- 
ticularly the case if the stranger 
happens to display a more than 
usual amount of watch-chain, gold- 
stud, or diamond-ring. As a rule, 
we don’t give them this treat of- 
ten.’ 

The hope, however, held out in 
the very able exposition of the text 
—an exposition as praiseworthy for 
its simplicity and cleverness as for 
its good taste and kindly Christian 
tone — was, I repeat, one’s only 
consolation ; and however few the 
truly repentant were, however dis- 
proportionate their numbers, one 
knew that to that extent at least 
incalculable good was being done, 
and that if the majority reaped no 
benefit from the service, they were 
obliged to conform to a decent ob- 
servance of the day—not, after all, 
an insignificant advantage, when it 
is remembered how, in this our 
church-going England, the holy 
character of Good Friday is dese- 
crated and forgotten by the masses. 
Visions of the saturnalia, for which 
in some districts and amongst cer- 
tain classes it forms the plea, rose 
in my mind. I saw the avidity 
with which it is seized upon as a 
holiday, owing, as I cannot but 
think, to the rarity of such occa- 
sions, and of the scarcity of the 
leisure granted to our labouring 
classes for genuine and legitimate 
relaxation ; and I saw in my mind’s 
eye how, in the anxiety to escape 
for a brief interval into the fresh 
air of heaven, or into the atmo- 
sphere of sociability and merry- 
making, the origin of the anni- 
versary is lost sight of. 

A host of reflections in this strain 
crowded upon me as the sermon 
proceeded, and consequently it was 
impossible not to speculate as to 
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how far such an ignorant disregard 
of sacred things mainly helped to 
people the building I was then sit- 
ting in. There were, I knew, at that 
moment, thousands upon thousands 
of unhappy human creatures gradu- 
ating, as it were, for the benches of 
this place; thousands upon thou- 
sands of children actually being 
trained to keep up the supply of 
this congregation. Tenants for the 
convict cells were then being quali- 
fied all over the country, in every 
place where the coarse and brutal 
fashion of holiday-making in vogue 
on Good Friday amongst the great 
unwashed was going on. Miserable 
always to remember this, it was 
doubly so on such an occasion. To 
think that this day, which obvi- 
ously, ifit is to be anything, should 
be one, if not of fasting and hu- 
miliation, of quietude and sobriety, 
—one that, at least, should be as 
strictly observed as a Sunday, and 
not especially selected for rejoicing 
and roistering joviality,—was, I say, 
doubly painful as I listened to that 
story of Mount Calvary, told as it 
was to the convicts at Talkham. 
As a more than usually noisy, flut- 
tering, and chirping arose from the 
sparrows suddenly, and then as sud- 
denly ceased, at this stage in my 
reflections ; and as I saw numerous 
eyes listlessly attracted upwards to 
the free-going birds, I wondered 
how many of the congregation had 
ever, until they came within these 
walls, spent the day decently. I 
wondered, too, in what sort of spirit 
they looked back upon the drunken 
debauches for which it had, for 
years past, been the signal, or if 
they looked back at all. And then 
I began to wonder how many a- 
mongst them there might be who, 
far removed by station and ante- 
cedents from the more obvious hot- 
beds of vice and crime ; who, hav- 
ing no associations whatever with 
the criminal classes, had neverthe- 
less been betrayed, by some over- 
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whelming and unexpected tempta- 
tion, into a quite uncontemplated 
criminal act. I wondered if there 
might not be one or two men there 
who in such a way, having placed 
themselves within the pale of the 
law, were justly paying the penalty 
for their 4ache,.and who yet stooc 
better in the eyes of God than 
troops and troops of others freely 
going on their way. And I won- 
dered whether the torments of re- 
morse, from which they were now 
suffering, could be exceeded by the 
desperately severe, hard, bodily la- 
bour to which they were all con 
demned. I asked myself, was it 
not just possible that a good many 
now at large ought in reality to 
change places with several of the 
occupants of those benches, or, at 
least, to be there as well? Was it 
not just possible that a few people, 
living apparently quite exemplary 
lives—people who had never been 
so awkwardly criminal as to be 
found outin theirmisdeeds—should 
have placesreserved for them under 
that roof? And my vagrant mind 
wandered away after all sorts of 
individuals that, as it seemed to 
me, should have been present. 

Did I not know—do we not all 
of us know -—that there are, in 
addition to the criminals who form 
the staple commodity wherewith 
our prisons are stocked, criminals 
by birth, inheritance, and educa- 
tion, hundreds of notorious scoun- 
drels who live by plunder, whose 
ways are all nefarious, under-hand 
ed, licentious, vicious, and emphati- 
cally criminal in every respect, and 
who, notwithstanding the notoriety 
of their habits, contrive just to keep 
clear. of breaking the letter of the 
law? 

Yes, we know all this when our 
attention is drawn to the subject, 
but we don’t think much about it 
otherwise ; we go on eating and 
drinking, and enjoying ourselves, 
and if we chance to glance at the 
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doings of the Central Criminal 
Court, and read that ‘the judge 
sentenced the prisoner to fifteen 
years’ penal servitude,’ we shrug our 
shoulders, and say it serves him 
right, he has been found out, and 
must be punished. The knowledge 
that he was ‘afterwards removed’ 
slightly enhances our satisfaction 
for the moment, but we soon forget 
him, and the deed which brought 
him to this pass. Very few of us 
ever consider what then becomes of 
him; and I confess, that until his 
reappearance here on this Good- 
Friday morning, in the chapel of 
‘Talkham prison, I had never given 
a thought as to what penal servi- 
tude meant. No, not so much 


thought as I have often given to the 
clown, when the curtain had fallen 
on the pantomime, and the lights 
were put out. 

Unpleasant as the reminder was, 
I am glad to have had it, and I am 
of opinion that, despite any morbid 


attraction there may be in renew- 
ing the acquaintance, it would be 
rather beneficial than otherwise, if 
it were permitted for more of us to 
dive down into this lowest depth of 
our social ocean. I believe that 
good rather than harm would come 
fromamore frequent contemplation 
of the sights to be found at the 
bottom. To behold the débris of 
the wrecks of human existence, to 
see the shoal on which the rudder- 
less barks were finally cast, and 
even to contemplate the agony of 
their crews, is not without advan- 
tage, painful as the spectacle neces- 
sarily must be. A more intimate 
knowledge of the awful punishment 
in store for wrong-doers would 
surely be deterrent in its effect. 
Surely, crime would be checked if 
its result were more generally ex- 
posed to the view of those who, 
from any reasons, may be tempted 
to commit penal offences. Any one, 
however abandoned, ignorant, or 
brutalised, seeing what I saw, would 
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think twice before laying himself 
open to such a doom. 

Incarceration for many years is 
not realised in all its terrible bear- 
ings sufficiently. We do not realise 
completely, when we have read of 
the sentence passed on the prisoner, 
what it means, and how, for the next 
fifteen or twenty mortal years, the 
wretch will be subjected to a mo- 
notony of existence which, in itself 
alone, is frightful. We ourselves 
shall probably, during that period, 
complete our preparation for our 
profession, trade, or what not; we 
shall make our start in life, succeed 
or fail, pass through a thousand vi- 
cissitudes pleasurable or painful, 
marrying, or giving in marriage, 
burying, weeping, or rejoicing, and 
complaining if by illness or any 
other misadventure we are com- 
pelled to spend a few weeks, or even 
a few hours, in our own room. Ina 
word, while we remain with all the 
natural enjoyments and responsi- 
bilities of a free agency, the luck- 
less culprit is reduced to a mere cog 
in a piece of wheeled machinery, 
from which escape is impossible, 
and upon which such heavy wear 
and tear is inflicted, that when the 
grinding shall be over, he is left 
worn down and worthless, with no- 
thing to show for all his toil. It 
appears to me, that if the true state 
of things was made more familiar 
through the press, the words would 
come home to some in a salutary 
manner, and our cheap literature, 
finding, as it does, its way now 
amongst all classes, might help to 
serve, in this respect, another of its 
good ends. 

I have said that nothing im- 
pressed me during my visit to my 
friend Boulter so much as the ser- 
vice on Good-Friday morning, and 
therefore I have hung what I had 
to say principally on that point; 
but, of course, the whole ex/ourage 
of convict life was laid before me, 
and I had an opportunity of observ- 
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ing it in detail. I was shut up in 
one of the cells, I tasted the bread, 
and the soup, and the porridge. 
Nearly always accompanied by the 
twittering sparrows aloft at the open 
windows, I passed through the in- 
tricacies of the passages and halls, 
with their iron gates, bars, and 
double locks ; the infirmary, the pa- 
rade-grounds, the laundry, and the 
cook-house. I saw convict cooks, 
convict washing-men, convict ba- 
kers, convict tailors and boot-ma- 
kers, convict painters, carpenters, 
bricklayers, and stone-masons, and 
above all convict ‘navvies,’ these 
latter forming the great bulk of the 
establishment, for by digging and 
delving, and general navvy’s work, 
is the real sentence of condemna- 
tion to hard labour carried out ; 
the advantageous results of such la- 
bour being very visible in the land 
reclaimed from the river, in the huge 
basins and docks in course of con- 
struction outside, but in the vicin- 
ity, of the prison. Nine hours’ heavy 
work per day in mud and clay has 
by this time made a great increase 
in the capabilities of Talkham dock- 
yard; and there is a satisfaction in 
learning that by this ¢ravail forcé 
every item of the prison expenses, 
from the governor’s salary down to 
the last pound of soap or smallest 
repairs, has been defrayed, during 
the last year, by the convicts’ labour 
alone, leaving a balance to the good 
of the state of several thousand 
pounds. I don’t go into the ques- 
tion of this interference (as it is 
thought to be in some quarters) with 
the honest-labour market; it only 
seems to me right that the establish- 
ment should be self-supporting,and 
that it should, as it does by our 
modern arrangements, serveas the 
cesspool for the villany floating in 
the stream of society, and that our 
colonies and new possessicns should 
no longer be polluted by the dregs 
of humanity, as they were in the so- 
called ‘good old Botany-bay days.’ 
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Right too, I am bound to confess, it 
appears to me, that the food supply 
to the convicts should be cut down 
to what is only absolutely neces- 
sary. The pampered criminal was a 
gross and preposterous social mis- 
take, as it must appear to any one 
when told that, during the time that 
Sir Joshua Jebb’s penal principles 
held sway, pounds and pounds of 
broken victuals were daily collected 
when ‘ messieurs les assassins’ had 
deigned to satisfy their appetites at 
dinner or tea. Good living should 
not be a premium offered to offend- 
ers; a prison should not be more 
comfortable than the home of a la- 
bouring man. The doctors tell us 
that we all eat too much; that we 
should all be the better if we rose 
from our meals, feeling that we 
could still eat a little more; and it 
is just this principle which regulates 
the supply of aliment to the pri- 
soners. ‘They are only provided 
with as much as is good for them, 
and the general health of the men 
proves that the calculation is nicely 
adjusted. 

The tender-hearted and inexperi 
enced in such matters would be 
fain to have much of the severe 
discipline relaxed, I doubt not, 
could they be brought face to face 
with the conditions, as I was. / 
confess even to a pang of sym- 
pathy and pity during the first few 
hours of my experience at Talk- 
ham. When I beheld the desper- 
ate rigour of the authority exercised 
over the convicts, the stern way in 
which they are treated by the ward- 
ers, and the more than military dis- 
cipline to which they are subjected, 
my flesh quivered once or twice. 
Every gang of workers, controlled 
by one or more warders, kept to 
the work in hand with unflinching 
persistency, and the flying sentries 
of the armed civil guard surround- 
ing them in every direction, mount- 
ed upon platforms or any eminence 
whence the convicts could be su- 
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pervised, all spoke of such firm 
determination in the carrying out 
of the sentence, that with the ad- 
ditional contemplation of the actual 
hard labour going forward, I felt 
disposed to think now and then 
that such treatment was hardly jus- 
tifiable, especially when I remem- 
bered that none were there for less 
than five years, and many for life. 
I did not immediately appreciate 
the fact that, after all, quiet sub- 
mission to the inexorable rule se- 
cured a man from anything like 
over-harsh measures, and that good 
conduct, a show of obedience, and 
willingness to undergo the legalised 
expiation of his crime, pointing 
reasonably and practically, as they 
must, to a sense of remorse on his 
part, and a desire to repent, even- 
tually tell in his favour, and pro- 
cure for him certain indulgences 
in the shape of diet, lighter work, 
and a remission of a fourth of his 
term. 

I was farther brought back to a 
healthy view of the question by 
Boulter constantly reminding me, 
that ninety out of every hundred 
of the workers before me were 
criminals of the blackest dye; for 
the bulk is not made up of milk- 
and-water thieves and mere pick- 
pockets, or even of forgers and 
embezzlers, but of desperate burg- 
lars, ruffian garotters — fellows 
who never attempt a robbery with- 
out violence—and murderers who 
have barely escaped the extreme 
penalty ; scoundrels who would 
never hesitate to inflict on you, if 
not death, a life-long bodily injury, 
for the sake ofa shirt-stud or watch- 
chain ; brutes who would batter 
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your brains out, chloroform or poi- 
son you, as soon as look at you; 
who have beaten their wives to 
death, kicked and maltreated their 
little children, and who even there, 
in the expiation of their crimes, 
will not hesitate to take advantaze 
of the smallest show of relaxation 
or kindness on the part of their 
warders to try and cut them down 
with a spade or pick-axe— black 
guards who will even maim them- 
selves, make a pretence of com- 
mitting suicide, sham madness, fits, 
paralysis, or anything, to get off 
their work, to excite sympathy in 
the chaplain, or to procure an ex- 
tra share of diet; who will lie, 
cringe, backbite, and ‘round,’ as 
they call it, upon their fellow-pri- 
soners, in the meanest and most 
despicable manner. 

So that by the time my visit was 
ended, and I had leisure to con- 
template the whole bearings of the 
case, I admit I felt a grim satisfac- 
tion, rather than anything else, in 
having found out and justly appre- 
ciated convict life—a grim satis- 
faction, which was enhanced the 
first time that I next read of some 
felonious and desperate outrage 
committed in our midst. I felt a 
grim satisfaction, I repeat, in know- 
ing what punishment was in store 
for the ruffian culprit. 

It is not my purpose to recount 
all the details of this our state-pri- 
son system which were laid before 
me ; they have often been written 
about, and statistically stated. I 
have only wished to put on record, 
as familiarly as possible, the impres- 
sion left on me by my superficial 
experience at Talkham. 

















TRANQUILLITY. 


In the bright balmy month of June, 
When all day long, with joyous tune, 
Their praise the birds prolong ; 
When o’er the green fields far away 

Carols the lark his merry lay, 

When rings the throstle’s song ; 
Fragrant of hay and meadow-sweet, 
The soft south wind steals forth to greet 

Myriads of opening flowers ; 
Warm o’er the honeysuckle blows, 
But stays to kiss the blushing rose, 

That queen of summer hours. 
Then would I lie at ease reclined, 
With listless eye and vacant mind, 

Upon some shady bank ; 

And if upon my charméd ear 
Stole Nature’s music, sweet and clear, 

Ere I to slumber sank, 

In that still hour my heart would be 
Lapped in such deep tranquillity, 

So, void of every care, 

The prospect all around would seem 
But portion of some happier dream 

Than mortals ever share. 

And as the streamlet glides along, 
Harmonious to each warbler’s song, 

I'll deem my lot is cast 
. In fairy regions of the blest, 

Where weariness finds perfect rest, 

Where toil is ever past. 

Who hath not known that quiet mood 
Of calm contented solitude ? 
Too brief, alas, its hour! 
We feel as if we fain would stay, 
And linger out the live-long day, 

Chained by its magic power ; 

But either sleep asserts its right, 
And shuts the vision from our sight, 

As envious of our joy, 

Or, worse, some hoarse discordant sound, 
Severing the links by which we're bound, 
Wakes to this world’s annoy. 





PATE DE FOIE GRAS. 


——@——_- 


Utile pulchrum—ulile nobile. No 
doubt the truth of this two-fold 
apothegm may be held matter of 
dispute. Indeed, we have often 
heard the late Dr. Knox, of ana- 
tomical (Burke and Hare) notoriety, 
declare, in his famous lecture on the 
dark races, that the useful was cer- 
tainly zof the beautiful. As for the 
inverse of the proposition, we are 
afraid it must be conceded, that the 
beautiful is but rarely also the use- 
ful ; while the experience of a long 
array of facts proves that nobility 
of itself confers no usefulness. But 
taking the saying fro ¢anto, if exten- 
sive and varied usefulness can be 
said to confer the attributes of 
beauty and nobleness, there cer- 
tainly exists no fairer bird, no no- 
bler member of the feathered tribe, 
than the goose. 

If a list of the best benefactors 
of man were to be conscientiously 
compiled, we are sure the goose 
would occupy a high place on that 
list. There is barely a part of the 
bird but serves some purpose use- 
ful to man. Since ages immemorial 
the goose has fed him with its nu- 
tritious savoury flesh, and softly and 
warmly bedded him on its down. 
The fat is not only the best substi- 
tute for butter, but also an excel- 
lent preventive against soreness 
from chafing; a most practical 
application for tender feet ; an ap- 
proved cure forchapped hands. The 
elegant swans’ skins which the city 
of Poitiers, more especially, sends 
forth into the fashionable world, 
what are they but the tanned skins 
of geese? And last, though cer- 
tainly not least in this most cursory 


and incomplete enumeration of the 
partes utiles of the goose, is there 
not that special part of it, which— 
ere, in this iron age of ours, the late 
Mr. Gillott’s steel invention had 
supplanted it—Lord Byroncould so 
justly and felicitously apostrophise 
as 
‘ My gray goose-quill : 

Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will ; 


Torn from thy parent bird, to form the pen, 
That mighty instrument of little men’? 


We must confess to a mad super- 
stition on this point. We believe 


thereis some substantial foundation 
in fact for the excuse of the man 
who imputed his indifferent spell- 


ing to the bad pen he was writing 
with. The great writers of old wrote 
with goose-quills. The present age, 
alas, writes with steel pens. Victor 
Hugo wrote Votre Dame with a 
goose-quill ; the trashy rhapsodies 
with which he is now in the un- 
happy habit of afflicting the world 
are written with steel. Some of his 
latest effusions could not possibly 
have been written with a goose- 
quill. 

The goose is a representative my- 
thological and historic bird. It may 
indeed be taken as a delicate com- 
pliment to the fair sex that Jupiter 
elected to court Leda, its fairest 
representative, in the shape of a 
swan. But for the unmelodious 
cackling of the watchful Capitoline 
geese, it is very doubtful indeed 
whether Rome would ever have 
grown into her imperial purple and 
papal scarlet. The goose is the 
own special bird, also, of the arch- 
angel Michael and the holy bishop 
Martin, on whose /estivals it forms 
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the indispensable standing dish on 
the table of the pious in most parts 
of Europe. In British lands it runs 
a pretty equal race with roast beef 
for the chief place on the table on 
Christmas-day. It is also somehow 
intimately connected with the his- 
tory of the reformation in Germany. 
John Huss of Hussinec wore the 
goose displayed in his family arms. 
In allusion to this he was called 
the Bohemian goose,whilst his more 
successful successor, Luther, re- 
ceived the name of the Saxon swan. 
‘They have roasted the Bohemian 
goose, but they'll have to keep 
their hands off the Saxon swan!’ 
was a common saying among the 
Protestants in Luther’s time. 

The breeding and fattening of 
this most useful bird has, from times 
immemorial, formed an important 
rural and suburban industry in most 
parts of Europe, more especially in 
France, Holland, and Germany. 
In the latter two countries the chief 
object of the fattening process is 
the production of solid nutritious 
flesh and wholesome fat. But in 
certain parts of France, more es- 
pecially in Toulouse, and most of 
all in Strasburg, the object is to pro- 
duce morbid enlargement and fatty 
degeneration of the liver of the bird. 

Toulouse enjoys the great advan- 
tage of a very fine and superior race 
of geese, which, properly fed, willat- 
tain to twice the weight of the com- 
mon species. This race is of broad 
and massive build, short-legged, 
and, as a general rule, gray in plu- 
mage. A wide membranaceous bag 
or sack stretches from under the 
craw down to the belly, which 
thus actually trails on the ground. 
Large accumulations of fat find 
room within the folds of this bag. 
As the fattening progresses, the bird 
grows more and more unwieldy, un- 
til, at last, it loses all power of 
moving about. 

_ This species of the genus goose 
is bred more especially in the de- 
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partments of the Garonne, Haute- 
Garonne, Tarn, Gers, and Ariége, 
where every farmer breeds larger or 
smaller flocks of it, from twenty up- 
wards. Some farmers content them- 
selves with getting a large number 
of goose eggs hatched by hens, to 
sell the young broods, eight or ten 
days old, to people who make it 
their especial business to prepare 
the birds for fattening, by sending 
them to feed in the clover and stub- 
ble fields, till they are fit for the 
final cramming process. Others 
work the affair as a rural industry 
on a large scale, devoting to it ex- 
tensive fields, turned into artificial 
meadows for the specific purpose 
of goose pasture. 

In the summer season the geese 
are fattened in these departments 
chiefly for the fresh-meat market, 
in late autumn for salting. 

The Alsatian goose is very in- 
ferior in size and weight to the To- 
losan bird. Whilst the latter may be 
fattened up to sixteen and twenty 
pounds weight, the Alsatian goose 
rarely attains to above fourteen 
pounds, at the highest. There are, 
indeed, some larger kinds imported 
into Alsatia, such as the gray Dutch 
goose, for instance ; but their flesh 
is not held in great esteem, it would 
appear; whilst they have a knack, 
too, we have been told, of taking a 
deal of cramming without yielding 
a remunerative enlargement of the 
liver in return, So they may do 
pretty well for the fresh and salt- 
meat market; but not for the great 
Strasburg paté de foie gras or goose- 
liver-pasty industry. 

There are three places in France 
where the famous goose-liver-pasty 
tureens are produced, to wit, Tou- 
louse, Nérac, and Strasburg. The 
Nérac tureen, however, is made of 
the liver of the musk-duck. 

Strasburg claims the honour of 
the first invention of this delicate 
dish. A certain Mathieu, cook of 
Cardinal Rohan, prince-bishop of 
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Strasburg, passed for a long time 
for the original inventor of the fat- 
goose-liver pasty. The honour of 
the invention is actually due, how- 
ever, to the famous Marshal de 
Saxe’s cook Close. When the mar- 
shal, who had been the king’s lieu- 
tenant in Alsace for several years, 
left Strasburg, Close, declining to 
enter the service of his successor, 
Marshal de Stainville, established 
himself as a pastrycook in Stras- 
burg. He married Mathieu’s widow, 
and started the goose-liver tureen 
business in a small shop in the 
Meisengasse, where the business 
is said to have been conducted till 
the present day. 

The fattening of geese for the 
tureen is now carried on in Stras- 
burg very extensively. It is chiefly 
in the hands. of women. It is al- 
most entirely confined to the winter 
season. The fatteners or ‘cram- 
mers’ buy their birds late in au- 
tumn, either lean or half fattened. 
Young well-formed geese are se- 
lected in preference. Some cram- 
mers, however, will also take older 
birds. Insome establishments the 
geese are fed first, for several weeks, 
with broad beans, and only during 
the last eight or ten days with 
maize ; but most of the Strasburg 
geese-crammers prefer feeding their 
birds with maize from the be- 
ginning. 

The unhappy birds are confined 
in narrow cages, with just sufficient 
room for a movement forward or 
backward to the extent ofa few 
inches, but altogether precluding 
the possibility of turning round. 
The cage has a narrow opening in 
front, through which the bird can 
put its head to drink, a vessel of 
water being placed before it. Most 
crammers put a lump of charcoal 
into the water to insure its pur- 
ity; others do not deem this pre- 
caution necessary, and rely simply 
upon frequently changing the water. 
Great attention is paid to the clean- 
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ness of the cage. Most crammers 
keep the birds in cellars and dark 
places only, caged up as close as 
possible during their three or four 
weeks’ martyrdom ; but some follow 
a more humane method, allowing 
their birds at least the enjoyment 
of the light of day and a little 
freedom of motion. We have been 
assured, and we have certainly had 
occasion also to judge for our- 
selves, that these trifling indul- 
gences granted to the poor birds 
do not act so adversely upon the 
development of the liver as is 
usually urged in explanation and 
excuse of the more cruel system. 

In the actual cramming process 
the maize is soaked in warm water 
with a little salt in it; or it is par- 
boiled in water seasoned with a 
little salt. 


The cramming is performed 


twice or three times a day; the 
greater or less frequency of feed- 
ing depends upon the more or less 


rapid digestion of the bird. 

The poor goose is dragged forth 
for the purpose from its narrow 
cage by the feeder, who places it 
firmly between her knees, opens 
the beak with one hand, and 
crams the softened maize down the 
gullet with the other. Expert 
crammers simply push the food 
down with the finger. The less 
skilful hands generally use a funnel 
for the purpose, with a smooth 
wood or ivory stick to expedite 
the descent of the food. Some 
give their birds, instead of maize, 
or alternately with it, balls made 
of potato flour and barley meal. 

When the bird has had enough 
in the judgment of the feeder, it is 
thrust back into its living tomb, 
and left to digest, in helpless im- 
mobility, its forced gorging, till its 
turn comes round again for an- 
other repetition of the same un- 
natural act in the same sad drama 
of suffering. 

It usually takes from a fortnight 
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to three or four weeks to cram a 
goose up to the proper ‘sticking’ 
or throat-cutting point. 

In the last stage of the process 
the unhappy goose may be said 
literally to sweat fat through all 
pores of its body: its cellular 
tissue, its intestines, its blood, nay 
even its evacuations, are absolutely 
loaded with fat. As regards the 
latter item we were witness, quite 
accidentally, to a certain process 
of melting which, as we afterwards 
learnt, is known to be very common 
with Strasburg goose crammers, 
laudably determined upon losing 
no part of the proceeds of their in- 
dustry, but which made us, with 
our foolish prejudice against un- 
clean things, register a vow against 
eating goose fat, unless melted and 
rendered under our own personal 
supervision. 

Under the unnatural treatment 
the liver of the bird swells to an 
enormous size, attaining a weight 
of one to two, and, in some rare 
exceptional cases, even three 
pounds. In the last stage of the 
fattening process the crammer has 
to be very watchful and careful in 
the handling of her birds, as cases 
of apoplexy are by no means rare. 
An unlucky blow or a hard squeeze 
will often suffice to bring the un- 
happy bird’s life to an untimely 
end. We were told by a crammer, 
who passes for one of the most ex- 
pert in her business in Strasburg, 
that she has literally to watch the 
birds’ eyes for the symptoms threat- 
ening a prematureend. Ifa goose 
is permitted to fall a victim to 
apoplexy instead of the knife, the 
loss to the feeder is rather serious, 
as the liver of the dead bird, filled 
with dark-coloured blood, is held 
to be of no use to the pastrycook. 
We have been told, indeed, that a 
use is found for even these dark 
livers ; they are boiled, then minced 
fine, squeezed through a tammy, 
and mixed with goose-fat, to serve 
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as lining for the tureen. But, of 
course, they fetch only a very low 
price. 

When the crammer thinks the 
time has come for poor fat goosey, 
the knife puts an end to its miser 
able life. 

The dead bird is properly drawn, 
the liver being left intact inside, as 
this most important part must first 
acquire the necessary degree of 
firmness before it can be taken 
out. To this end the carcase is 
kept hanging for twenty-four hours 
in a cold and airy place; after 
which the liver is most carefully 
removed, so that no scratch or 
other blemish may be found on 
it. A fine liver must look a nice 
light salmon or cream colour. We 
saw five superior livers at one 
crammer’s, four at another, and 
nine at a third place—all of them 
remarkably fine-looking and of 
large size, averaging from one and 
a half to two pounds each in weight. 
These all had come from small 
birds, weighing when drawn six or 
seven pounds only. 

These birds had been fed three 
weeks, on an average twice a day, 
entirely with parboiled maize, the 
total quantity of Indian corn con- 
sumed in the process averaging 
some twenty quarts per bird. 

The livers are neatly wrapped 
in a wet muslin or fine linen cloth, 
to be taken to the pastrycook, who 
pays for them according to size 
and quality. In January last the 
prices ranged rather low, livers 
under one pound weight fetching 
no more than three shillings per 
pound, Above one pound up to 
one pound and a half they were 
paid at the rate of 3s. 6. to 35. od. 
per pound ; above one pound and 
a half up to two pounds, 4s. per 
pound ; above two pounds, 5s., and 
even 6s. per pound. A few months 
before large livers had actually 
fetched 7s. 6d. to 8s. per pound. 
The pastrycook seasons and spices 
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the raw liver, after which he places 
it in the tureen along with truffles 
and other ingredients. The dear- 
est tureens generally contain only 
one large liver, while the less expen- 
sive contain two or several smaller 
livers. We were shown a tureen 
in the Meisengasse, with an ex- 
ceptionally large fine liver in it, 
which we were told weighed three 
pounds one ounce ; for this article 
the lucky proprietor got the small 
sum of 2/. ros. The article went 
to General Fransecky, commander 
of the military district of Alsace- 
Lorraine. So the pastryman, who 
ostentatiously professed strong 
philo-French predilections, might, 
in addition to the handsome price 
netted by him, rejoice also in the 
patriotic hope of giving the hated 
German general a dyspeptic fit. 
When the contents of the tureen 
have been duly baked, a layer of 
fresh hog’s lard is poured over the 
mass, to keep it from contact with 
the air. 


o . 
<uestion. 


It is calculated that the amount 
of money which the Strasburg 
pastrycooks net annually by the 
sale of goose-liver tureens, reaches 
very nearly one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling ! 

It is, however, a wicked and 
cruel industry at the best, even 
with the infusion of the largest 
practicable portion of humanity in 
the treatment of these unhappy 
victims of the luxuriousness of 
man. Besides that, the product of 
the process, though no doubt most 
delicious to the palate of a gourmet, 
cannot possibly be wholesome. 
For our part, we must confess that 
we prefer the excellent Brunswick 
liver sausage to it, which, whilst 
very little less grateful to the palate, 
is certainly a much sounder article 
of food; and has, at least, this 
great advantage in its favour, that 
it is not the product of an arti- 
ficially created disease, entailing 
cruel suffering upon an unhappy 
race of most useful birds. 





A DARK QUESTION. 


— 


CaN so divine a seeming hold a core 


Of sordid fierceness—of desire to knead 
Men’s loves to hatred who have loved indeed, 

Men’s hearts to love who never loved before ? 

Is power alone her end, and does she store 
Thereto the tender words for each man’s need, 
Yielding her splendid form up for no need 

Of skin-deep love that is and is no more? 


Is she not rather like some fierce wild horse 
That bears a casual daring rider well 
A space, for mere joy in the furious course, 
Then halts enraged that any should compel 
His will—so flings his rider to the wind, 
And leaves him broken of body and crazed of mind? 





UNDER THE RED DRAGON. 


BY JAMES GRANT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ THE ROMANCE OF WAR,’ ‘ONLY AN ENSIGN,’ ETC, 


— 


CHAPTER XL. 
A PERILOUS DUTY. 


I HAVE said that, ere the regular 
hutting of the army for the winter 
siege began, quarters were found 
for me by fate elsewhere ; a circum- 
stance which came about in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

All may have heard of the fam- 
ous solitary ride of Lieutenant 
Maxse of the Royal Navy, to open 
a communication between head- 
quarters and Balaclava; and it 
was my chance to have a similar 
solitary ride to perform, but, un- 
fortunately, to fail in achieving the 
end in view. 

One afternoon, on being in- 
formed by the adjutant of ours, 
that I was wanted at headquarters, 
I assumed my sword and sash— 
indeed, these appurtenances were 
rarely off us—and putting my tat- 
tered uniform in such order as the 
somewhat limited means of my 
‘toilet-table’ admitted, repaired at 
once, and not without considerable 
surprise, and some vague misgiv- 
ings, to the house inhabited by 
Lord Raglan. 

I had there to wait for some 
time, as he was busy with some of 
the headquarter staff, and had just 
been holding a conference with 
certain French officers of rank, 
who were accompanied by their 
aides and orderlies. Among them 
I saw the fat and full-faced but 
soldier-like Marshal Pelissier, the 
future Duc de Malakoff, with his 
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cavalry escort and banner; and 
grouped about the place, or de- 
parting therefrom, I saw Chasseurs 
d’Afrique in sky-blue jackets and 
scarlet trousers ; Imperial Cuiras- 
siers in helmets and corslets of 
glittering steel; French horse ar- 
tillery with caps of fur and pelisses 
covered with red braid. There, 
too, were many of our own staff 
officers, with their plumed hats ; 
even the Turkish cavalry escort of 
some Pasha, stolid-looking fellows 
in scarlet fezzes, were there, their 
unslung carbines resting on the 
right thigh; and I saw some of 
our Land Transport Corps, in red 
jackets braided with black, loiter- 
ing about, as if some important 
movement was on the tapis ; but 
whatever had been suggested, no- 
thing was fated to come of it. 

Through the buzz and Babel of 
several languages, I was ushered 
at last, by an orderly sergeant, into 
the little dingy room where the 
Commander-in-chief of our Eastern 
army usually held his councils or 
consultations, received reports, and 
prepared his plans. 

The military secretary, the chief 
of the staff, the adjutant-general, 
and some other officers, whose 
uniforms were all threadbare, 
darned, and discoloured, and whose 
epaulettes were tattered, frayed, 
and reduced almost to black wire, 
were seated with him at a table, 
which was littered with letters, 
reports, despatches, telegrams, and 
plans of Sebastopol, with the zig- 

QQ 
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zags, the harbour, the valley of the 
Tchernaya, and of the whole 
Crimea. And it was not without 
an emotion of interest and pleasure, 
that I found myself before our old 
and amiable leader, the one-armed 
Lord Raglan—he whose kindly 
nature, charity, urbanity, and queer 
signature as Fitzroy Somerset, when 
military secretary, had been so long 
known in our army during the days 
of peace ; and to whom the widow 
or the orphan of a soldier never 
appealed in vain. 

‘Glad to see you, Captain Har- 
dinge,’ said he, bowing in answer 
to my salute; ‘I have a little piece 
of duty for you to perform, and 
the chief of the staff’? (here he 
turned to the future hero of the 
attack on the Redan) ‘has kindly 
reminded me of how well you 
managed the affair of the flag of 
truce sent to the officer on the 
Russian left, concerning the major 
of the 93rd Highlanders.’ 

I bowed again and waited. 

‘My personal aides,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ are all knocked up or en- 
gaged elsewhere just now, and I 
have here a despatch for Marshal 
Canrobert, requiring an immediate 
answer, as there is said to be an 
insurrection among the Polish 
troops within Sebastopol, and if so, 
you will readily perceive the ne- 
cessity for taking instant advantage 
of it. At this precise time, the 
Marshal is at a Tartar village on 
the road to Kokoz.’ (Here his 
lordship pointed to a map of the 
Crimea.) ‘It lies beyond the Pass 
of Baidar, which you will perceive 
indicated there, and consequently 
is about thirty English miles to our 
rear and right. You can neither 
miss him nor the village, I think, 
by any possibility, as it is occupied 
by his own old corps, the 3rd 
Zouaves, a French line regiment, 
and four field guns. You will de- 
liver to him this letter, and bring 
me his answer without delay,’ 
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* Unless I fail, my lord.’ 

‘As Richelieu says in the play, 
“there is no such word as fail !”’ 
he replied, smiling. ‘ But, how- 
ever, in case of danger, for there 
are Cossacks about, you must take 
heed to destroy the despatch.’ 

‘Very good, my lord—I shall 
go with pleasure.’ 

‘You have a horse, I presume ?” 

‘I had not thought of that, my 
lord ;—a horse, no; here I can 
scarcely feed myself, and find no 
use for a horse.’ 

‘Take mine—I have a spare 
one,’ said the chief of the staff, 
who was then a major-general and 
C.B. He rang the hand-bell for 
the orderly-sergeant, to whom he 
gave a message. Then I had a 
glass or two of sherry from a sim- 
ple black bottle; Lord Raglan 
gave me his missive sealed, and 
shook my hand with that energy 
peculiar to the one-armed, and a 
few minutes more saw me mounted 
on a fine black horse, belonging 
to the chief of the staff, and de- 
parting on my lonely mission. The 
animal I rode—round in the bar- 
rel, high in the forehead and deep 
in the chest, sound on its feet and 
light in hand—was a thorough 
English roadster—a nag more diffi- 
cult to find in perfection than even 
the hunter or racer ; but his owner 
was fated to see him no more. 

I rode over to the lines of the 
regiment, to let some of our fellows 
—who all envied me, yet wished 
me well— know of the duty as- 
signed me. 

What was it to me whether or 
not she saw my name in despatches, 
in orders, or in the death list? 
Whether I distinguished myself or 
died mattered little to me, and less 
now to her. It was a bitter con- 
viction ; so excitement and forget- 
fulness alike of the past and of the 
present were all I sought—all I 
cared for. 

Caradoc, however, wisely and 
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kindly suggested some alteration or 
modification in my uniform, as the 
country through which I had to 
pass, was certainly liable to sudden 
raids by scouting Cossacks. So, 
for my red-coat and bearskin, I 
hastily substituted the blue undress 
surtout, forage cap, and gray great- 
coat. I had my sword, revolver, 
and ammunition pouch at my waist- 
belt. 

Perceiving that I was gloomy 
and sullen, and somewhat low- 
spirited in eye and bearing, Cara- 
doc and Charley Gwynne, who 
could not comprehend what had 
‘been up’ with me for some time 
past, and who openly assured me 
that they envied me this chance of 
‘honourable mention,’ accompanied 
me a little way beyond the line of 
sentries on our right flank. 

‘Au revoir, old fellow! Keep 
up your heart and remember all I 
have said to you,’ were Phil’s part- 
ing words, ‘and together we shall 
sing and be merry. I hope to keep 
the rst of March in Sebastopol, 
and there to chorus our old mess- 
room song ;’ and as he waved his 
hand to me, the light-hearted fel- 
low sang a verse of a ditty we were 
wont to indulge in on St. David’s- 
day, while Toby Purcell’s spurs 
were laid on the table, and the 
band, preceded by the goat led by 
the drum-major with a salver of 
leeks, marched in procession round 
x’ 

‘Then pledge me a toast to the glory of 
Wales 
To her sons and her daughters, her hills 
and her vales ; 
Once = here's a toast to the mighty of 
To the fair and the gentle, the wise and 
the bold ; 
Here's a health to whoever, by land or by 


ea, 
Has been true to the Wales of the brave 
and the free !’ 

And poor Phil Caradoc’s voice, 
carolling this local ditty, was the 
last sound I heard, as I took the 
path that led first towards Bala- 
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clava and thence to the place of 
my destination, while the sun of 
the last day of November was 
shedding lurid and farewell gleams 
on the spires and white walls of 
Sebastopol. 

Many descriptions haverendered 
the name and features of Balaclava 
so familiar to all, with its old 
Genoese fort, its white Arnaout 
dwellings shaded by poplars and 
other trees, that 1 mean to skip 
farther notice of it, and also of the 
mud and misery of the place itself 
—the beautiful and land-locked 
harbour, once so secluded, then 
crowded with man-of-war boats and 
steam launches, and made horrible 
by the swollen and sweltering car 
casses of hundreds of troop-horses, 
which our seamen and marines used 
as stepping-stones when leaping 
from boat to boat or to the shore. 

Some little episodes made an im 
pression upon me, which I am un 
likely to forget, after approaching 
Balaclava by a cleft between those 
rocky heights where our cavalry 
were encamped, and where, by ig 
nominiously making draught-horses 
of their troopers for the conveyance 
of planks, they were busily erecting 
a town of huts that looked like a 
‘backwood’ hamlet. A picturesque 
group was formed by some of the 
kilted Highland Brigade, brawny 
and bearded men, their muscular 
limbs displayed by their singular 
costume, piling a cairn above the 
trench where some of their dead 
comrades lay, thus fulfilling one of 
the oldest customs of their country 
—in the words of Ossian, ‘ raising 
the stones above the mighty, that 
they might speak to the little sons 
of future years.’ Elsewhere I saw 
two Frenchmen carrying a corpse 
on a stretcher, from which they 
coolly tilted it into a freshly-dug 
hole, and began to cover it up, 
singing the while as cheerily as the 
grave-digger in //am/et, which I 
deemed a striking proof of the de- 
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moralising effect of war—for their 
comrade was literally buried exact- 
ly as a dog would have been in 
England; and yet, that the last 
element of civilisation might not be 
wanting, a gang of ‘navvies’ were 
laying down the sleepers for the 
first portion of the camp-railway, 
through the main street of Bala- 
clava, the Bella-chiare of the adven- 
turous Genoese. 

Though I did not loiter there, 
the narrow way was so deep with 
mud, and so encumbered by the 
débris and material of war, that my 
progress was very slow, and dark- 
ness was closing in on land and 
sea when I wheeled off to the left 
in the direction of Kokoz, after ob- 
taining some brandy from a vivan- 
ditre of the 12th French Infantry 
—not the pretty girl with the semi- 
uniform, the saucy smile, and slen- 
der ankles, who beats the drum and 
pirouettes so prettily as the ortho- 
dox stage vivanditre—but a stout 
French female party, muffled in a 
blood-stained Russian greatcoat, 
with a tawny imp squalling at her 
back. 

I passed the ground whereon 
the picturesque Sardinian army was 
afterwards to encamp, and soon 
entered the lovely Baidar Valley. 
The mountains and the dense 
forests made me think of Wales, 
for on my right lay a deep ravine 
with rocks and water that reflected 
the stars; on my left were abrupt 
but well-wooded crags, and I could 
not but look first on one side, and 
then on the other, with some un- 
easiness ; for Russian riflemen 
might be lurking among the latter, 
and stray Cossacks might come 
prowling down the former, far in 
rear of Canrobert’s advanced post 
at the Tartar village. A column 
such as he had with him might 
penetrate with ease to a distance 
most perilous for a single horse- 
man; and this valley, lovely though 
it was—the Tempe of the Crimea 
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—I was particularly anxious to 
leave behind me. 

I have said that I felt reckless 
of peril, and so I did, being reck- 
less enough and ready enough to 
face any danger in front; yet I 
disliked the idea of being quietly 
‘potted’ by some Muscovite boor 
lying in wait behind a bush, and 
then being brained or bayoneted 
by him afterwards; for I knew well 
that those who were capable of 
murdering our helpless wounded 
on the field, would have few com- 
punctions elsewhere. 

Reflection now brought another 
idea—a very unpleasant one—to 
mind. Though I was in rear of 
this French advanced post, there 
was nothing to prevent Cossack 
scouts—active and ubiquitous as 
the Uhlans of Prussia—from deem- 
ing me a spy and treating me as 
such, if they found me there ; for 
was not Major André executed 
most ignominiously by the Ameri- 
cans on that very charge, though 
taken in the uniform of the Came- 
ronian regiment ? 

Unfortunately for me, there were 
and are two roads through the 
Baidar Valley: one by the pass, of 
recent construction; and the other, 
the ancient horse-road, which is 
as old, perhaps, as the days of 
the Greeks of Klimatum. A zig- 
zag ascent, and a gallery hewn 
through the granite rocks for some 
fifty yards or so, lead to a road 
whence, by its lofty position, the 
whole line of shore can be seen 
for miles, and the sea, as I saw it 
then, dotted by the red top-lights 
of our men-o’-war and transports. 
The other follows for some little 
distance, certainly, the same route 
nearly, but comes ere long to the 
Devil’s Staircase, the steps of which 
are trunks of trees alternated by 
others hewn out of the solid rock ; 
and this perilous path lies, for some 
part of the way at least, between 
dark, shadowy, and enormous 
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masses of impending cliffs, where 
any number of men might be taken 
by surprise. And certainly I felt 
my heart beat faster, with the 
mingled emotions of fierce excite- 
ment and stern joy, as I hooked 
my sword-hilt close up to my waist- 
belt, assured myself that the caps 
were On my revolver, and spurred 
my roadster forward. 

Darkness was completely set in 
now, and before me there twinkled 
one solitary star at the distant end 
of the gloomy and rocky tunnel 
through which I was pursuing my 
dreary way. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE CARAVANSERAI. 


I PURSUED the old road just de- 
scribed, urging my horse to a trot 
where I dared do so, but often being 
compelled—by the rough construc- 
tion and nature of the way, and at 
times by my painful doubts as to 
whether I was pursuing the right 
one—to moderate his pace to a 
walk. Frequently, too, I had to 
dismount and lead him by the bri- 
dle, especially at such parts as those 
steps of wood and stone by the 
Merdven or Devil’s Staircase, when 
after passing through forests of 
beech and elm, walnut and filbert 
trees, I found myself on the sum- 
mit of a rock, which I have since 
learned is two thousand feet above 
the Euxine, and whence the snow- 
capped summits of the Caucasus 
can be seen when the weather is 
clear. Around me were the moun- 
tains of Yaila, rising in peaks and 
cliffs of every imaginable form, and 
fragments of rock like inverted 
stalactites started up here and there 
amidst the star-lighted scenery. 
Anon the way lay through a forest 
entirely of oaks, where the fallen 
leaves of the past year lay deep, 
and the heavy odour of their decay 
filled all the atmosphere. 


The country seemed very lonely ; 
no shepherd’s cot appeared in sight, 
and an intense conviction of utter 
solitude oppressed me. Frequently 
I reined in my horse and hearkened 
for a sound, but in vain. I knew 
a smattering of Arabic and that 
polyglot gibberish which we call 
Hindostani, but feared that neither 
would be of much service to me if 
I met a Tartar ; and as for a Greek 
or Cossack, the revolver would be 
the only means of conferring with 
them. 

Once the sound of a distant bell 
struck my ear, announcing some 
service by night in a church or 
monastery among the hills; and 
soon on my left towered up the 
range of which Mangoup-Kaleh is 
the chief, crowned with the ruins 
of a deserted Karaite or Jewish 
tower, and which overlooks Sebas- 
topol on one side, and Simpheropol 
on the other. After a time I came 
to a place where some buffaloes 
were grazing, beside a fountain that 
plashed from a little archway into 
a basin of stone. This betokened 
that some habitation must be in the 
vicinity ; but that which perplexed 
me most, was the circumstance that 
there the old road was crossed by 
another : thus I was at a loss which 
to pursue. One might lead me to 
the shore of the Black Sea ; another 
back towards Sebastopol, or to the 
Russian pickets in the valley of 
Inkermann; and the third, if it 
failed to be the way to Kokoz, 
might be a path to greater perils 
still. 

While in this state of doubt, a 
light hitherto unnoticed attracted 
my attention. It glimmered among 
some trees about a mile distant on 
my left, and I rode warily towards 
it, prepared to fight or fly, as the 
event might require. 

Other lights rapidly appeared, 
and a few minutes more brought 
me before a long rambling build- 
ing of Turkish aspect, having large 
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windows filled in with glass, a tiled 
roof, and broad eaves. On one side 
was a spacious yard enclosed by 
a low wall, wherein were several 
horses, oxen, and buffaloes tether- 
ed to the kabitkas or quaintly con- 
structed country carts ; on the other 
was a kind of open shed like a pen- 
fold, where lighted lanterns were 
hanging, and candles burning in 
tin sconces ; and by these I could 
perceive a number of bearded Ar- 
menians and Tartars seated with 
chibouques and coffee before them, 
chatting gaily and laughing merrily 
at the somewhat broad and coarse 
jokes of a Stamboul Hadjji, a pre- 
tended holy mendicant, whose per- 
son was as unwashed and whose 
attire was as meagre and tattered 
as that of any wandering Faquir I 
had ever seen in Hindostan. 

His beard was ample, and of 
wonderful blackness ; his glittering 
eyes, set under beetling brows, were 
restless and cunning; his turban 
had once been green, the sacred 
colour; and he carried a staff, a 
wallet, a sandal-wood rosary of 
ninety-nine beads, and a bottle, 
which probably held water when 
nothing stronger could be procured. 

The Tartars, six in number, were 
lithe, active, and gaily-dressed fel- 
lows, with large white fur caps, 
short jackets of red or blue striped 
stuff, and loose, baggy, dark blue 
trousers, girt by scarlet sashes, 
wherein were stuck their daggers 
and brass-butted pistols ; for though 
all civilians, they were nevertheless 
well armed. 

The Armenians seemed to be 
itinerant merchants, or pedlars, as 
their packages were close beside 
them ; and two Tartar women—the 
wife and daughter probably of the 
keeper of the khan—who were in 
attendance, bringing fresh relays of 
coffee, cakes, and tobacco, wore 
each a white feredji, which per- 
mitted nothing of their form to be 
seen save the sparkling dark eyes 
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and yellow-booted feet, as it cover- 
ed them so completely that each 
looked like nothing else than a 
walking and talking bundle of white 
linen. 

The whole group, as I came 
upon it thus suddenly, when seen 
by the flickering light of the candles 
and lanterns, had a very picturesque 
effect ; but the idea flashed upon 
me, that as all these men were too 
probably subjects of the Russian 
empire, I ran some risk among 
them ; and on my unexpected ap- 
pearance the Tartars started, eyed 
each other and me in doubt how to 
act, and instinctively laid hands on 
their weapons, like men who were 
wont to use them. The Armenians 
changed colour and laid down their 
pipes, fearing that I was but the 
precursor of a foraging party ; and 
even the Hadji paused in his story, 
and placed a hand under his short 
cloak, where no doubt a weapon 
was concealed. 

All seemed doubtful what to 
make of me. I heard ‘Bashi- 
bazouk’ (Irregular) muttered, and 
‘Frank’ too. My gray greatcoat 
enabled me, in their unprofessional 
eyes, to pass for anything. If a 
Russian officer, they feared me; if 
one of the Allies, I was the friend 
—however unworthy an instrument 
—of the successor of Mahomet; 
one of those who had come to fight 
his battles against the infidels of 
the Russian-Greek church; so 
either way I was pretty secure of 
the Tartars’ good-will ; and boldly 
riding forward, I proceeded to ‘ air’ 
some of the Arabic I had picked 
up in the East, by uttering the usual 
greeting ; to which the keeper of 
the khan replied by a low salaam, 
bending down as if to take the dust 
from my right boot and carry it to 
his lips, while more than once he 
said, 

*‘Hosh ghieldiniz! (ie. 
come !) 

Then a Tartar, as a token of 
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good-will, took a pipe from his 
mouth and presented it to me, 
while another offered me sliced 
water-melon on an English delf- 
plate. 

* Aan coon slaheet nahss ? (Have 
you any coppers?) whined the 
Hadiji. 

I gave him a five-piastre piece, 
on which he salaamed to the earth 
again and again, saying, 

‘ Kattel herac! kattel herac! 
(Thank you, sir.) 

The meeting was a narrow 
escape, for I might have fallen 
among Russians; but fortunately 
not one of their nation happened 
at that moment to be about the 
place. I laid some money on the 
low board around which they were 
seated, and asked for coffee and a 
chibouque, which were brought to 
me, when I dismounted. How- 
ever, I remained near my horse, 
that I might vault into the saddle 
and be off on the shortest notice. 

On inquiring if I was on the 
right road for Kokoz, the host 
of the establishment shook his 
head, and informed me that I was 
several versts to the left of it. I 
next asked whether there were any 
Russian troops in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Still eyeing me 
keenly and dubiously, several of 
the Tartars replied in the affirma- 
tive; and the tattered Hadji, whose 
good-will I had won by my peace- 
offering, told me that a party of 
Cossacks were now hovering in the 
Baidar Valley, the very place 
through which I had passed, and 
must have to repass, unless for 
safety I remained with Canrobert’s 
flying column. But then my orders 
were to return with his answer, and 
without delay. 

Here was a pleasant predica- 
ment! After mature consideration 
I resolved to wait for daylight, 
when the Hadji promised to be 
my guide to the Tartar village 
where the Franks were posted, and 
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which he led me to understand 
was nearer the base of Mangoup- 
Kaleh than the town of Kokoz ; 
and in the mean time, he added, 
he should resume a story, in the 
narration of which he had been 
interrupted by my arrival. 

This announcement was greeted 
with a hearty clapping of hands ; 
the women came nearer; all ad- 
justed themselves in attitudes of 
attention, for oral story-telling is 
the staple literature of the East. 
Thus their thoughts, suspicions, 
and conjectures were drawn from 
me; and as all seemed | good- 
humoured, I resolved to make the 
best of the situation and remain 
passive and patient, though every 
moment expecting to hear the 
clank of hoofs or the jingle of ac- 
coutrements, and to see the glitter 
of Cossack lances ; and while I sat 
there, surveying the singular group 
of which I formed one, the quaint 
aspect of the caravanserai on one 
side, the dark forest-lands and star- 
lit mountains on the other, my 
thoughts, in spite of me, reverted 
to the news I had so lately heard 
—to her I had now lost for ever, 
and who, in her splendid English 
home, was far away from all such 
wild scenes and stirring perils as 
those which surrounded me. 

The story told by the Hadji re- 
ferred to a piece of court scandal, 
which, had he related it somewhere 
nearer the Golden Horn, might 
have cost him his head; and tome 
it became chiefly remarkable from 
the circumstance, that, soon after 
the Crimean war, a portion of it 
actually found its way as news 
from the East into the London 
papers ; but all who heard it in 
the khan listened with eyes dilated 
and mouth agape, for it was replete 
with that treachery and lust of 
cruelty which are so peculiarly 
oriental, 

After extolling in flowing and 
exaggerated terms the beauty of 
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Djemila Sultana, whom he called 
the third and youngest daughter 
of the Sultan Abdul Medjid, the 
Hadji told us that he had been 
“resent when she was bestowed in 
marriage upon Mahmoud Jel-al- 
adeen Pasha, to whom, notwith- 
standing the charms of this royal 
lady, the possession of her hand 
was anything but enviable, as ori- 
ental princesses usually treat their 
husbands worse than slaves, leading 
them most wretched lives, in con- 
sequence of their tyrannical spirit, 
their caprice, pride, and jealousy 
of other women. 

Now the Sultana Djemila was 
no exception to this somewhat 
general rule, and having discover- 
ed by the aid of her royal papa’s 
chief astrologer, the Munadjim 
Bashee, that her husband had pur- 
chased and secluded in a pretty 
little kiosk near the waterside at 
Pera a beautiful Circassian, whom 
he was wont to visit during pre- 
tended absences on military duty, 
she found means to have the 
girl carried off, and ordered the 
Capi Aga, or chief of the White 
Eunuchs, an unscrupulous Greek, 
to decapitate her; an operation 
which he performed by one stroke 
of his sabre, for the neck of the 
victim was very slender, and as 
shapely as that of a white swan. 

Not contented with this, she re- 
solved still farther to be revenged 
upon her husband the Pasha when 
he returned to dinner. 

Seating herself in the divan- 
hanee while the meal of which the 
Pasha was to partake alone—as 
women, no matter what their rank 
may be, never eat with men in the 
East—was being spread, she rose 
up at his entrance, and rendering 
theusual homage accorded by wives 
(much to his astonishment), she 
then clapped her white hands, on 
which the diamonds flashed, as a 
signal to serve up the dinner. 

Crushed and abashed by a long 
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system of domestic tyranny and 
despair, Mahmoud Jel-al-adeen, 
who feared his wife as he had never 
feared the Russians, against whom 
he had fought valiantly at Silistria, 
failed to perceive the malignant 
light that glittered in the beautiful 
black eyes of Djemila. But a fear 
of coming evil was upon him, as 
on that day, when he had ridden 
past the great Arsenal, he had seen 
a crow fly towards him; in the 
East an infallible sign of something 
about to befall him, as it was a crow 
that first informed Adam that Abel 
was slain. 

‘So I pray you, Djemila, neither 
to taunt nor revile me to-day,’ said 
he, ‘for a strange gloom is upon me.’ 

She laughed mockingly, and 
Mahmoud shivered, for this laugh 
was often the precursor of taunts 
that could never be recalled or for- 
gotten, and of having his beard 
rent, his turban knocked off, and 
his lips—the same lips at whose 
utterance his brigade of 3000 Ma- 
homediyes trembled—beaten with 
the heel of her tiny slipper. But 
she began to storm as was her 
wont ; and then, while her hus- 
band’s fingers went into the pillau 
from time to time, there began 
their usual taunting discussion, 
with quotations from the Koran, 
‘which, as all the world knows, or 
ought to know,’ continued the 
Hadji, ‘is the one and only book 
for laws, civil, moral, religious, and 
domestic.’ 

‘ Doth not the Prophet say,’ she 
exclaimed, closing the slender tips 
of her henna-dyed fingers, ‘in the 
fourth chapter entitled “‘ Women,” 
and revealed at Mecca, act with 
equity towards them ?” 

‘Yes ; but he adds, “If ye act 
not with equity towards orphans o! 
the female sex, take in marriage 
such others as please you, two 
three, or four; but not more.”’ 

‘So—so; and your fancy was 
for a slave ! 
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‘ Was? stammered Mahmoud ; 
then he added defiantly, yet tremu- 
lous with apprehension the while, 
‘A Circassian, whose skin is as the 
egg of an ostrich—her hair as a 
shower of sunbeams.’ 

‘This to me!’ she exclaimed ; 
and starting from the divan, she 
smote him thrice on the mouth 
with the heel of her embroidered 
slipper. 

The eyes of the Pasha flashed 
fire; yet, remembering who she 
was, he sighed and restrained his 
futile wrath, and said, ‘If you will 
quote the Prophet, remember that 
he says in the fourth chapter, “ Men 
shall have preéminence over wo- 
men, because of those advantages 
wherein God hath caused one of 
them to excel the other.” ’ 

Djemila laughed derisively and 
fanned herself. 

‘Who dared to tell you of this 
slave girl? asked Mahmoud, glanc- 
ing nervously at the pretty little 
slipper ; ‘ who, I demand ? 

‘The wire of the Infidels, that 
passes over men’s houses, and re- 
veals the secrets ofall things there- 
in—even those of the harem,’ said 
she, laughing, but with fierce tri- 
umph now; ‘yea, telling more 
than is known by the Munadjim 
Bashee himself.’ 

The Pasha knew not what to 
say to this. He quaffed some 
sherbet to keep himself cool, and 
then ground his teeth, resolving, if 
he dared, to have all the telegraph 
wires in his neighbourhood cut 
down ; indeed, about this time, 
such was the terror the Turks had 
of those mysterious speaking wires, 
that in Constantinople, to prevent 
their destruction as tell-tales, a few 
human heads were placed on the 
supporting poles, by order of Stam- 
boul Effendi, or chief of the police. 

“Thou shalt be stoned by order 
of my brother, and according to 
the holy law! said Djemila, her 
proud lips curling and quivering. 
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‘Woman, she is but a slave— 
an odalisque !’ 

‘Whom you would marry before 
the kadi?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mahmoud through 
his teeth, for his temper was rising 
fast. 

‘And you love her?’ 

‘Alas, yes—God and the Pro- 
phet alone know how well!’ said 
the Pasha, whose head drooped as 
he mentally compared the sweet 
gentleness of his Circassian girl 
with the fiery fury of the royal 
bride he had been compelled to 
espouse, as a cheap reward for his 
military services. 

‘ Chabauk exclaimed Djemila. 
* Serve the next dish. LEat, eat, I 
say, and no more of this !” 

The cover was removed by a 
trembling servant, and there lay 
before the Pasha Mahmoud the 
head of the poor Circassian girl— 
the masses of golden hair he had 
so frequently caressed, the eyes, 
now glazed, he had loved to look 
on, and the now pale lips he had 
kissed a thousand times in that 
lonely kiosk beside the sea. 

‘There is your dessert—a/fert 
olsun f (May it do you good !) ex- 
claimed Djemila, with flashing eyes 
and set teeth. 

Mahmoud, horror-struck, had 
only power to exclaim, as he threw 
his hands and turned his eyes up- 
ward, 

‘My love—my murdered love— 
Allah bereket versin ? (May God re- 
ceive your soul !) and then fell back 
on his divan, and expired. 

As he had prior to this drunk 
some sherbet, it was whispered 
abroad, ere long, that the poor 
Pasha had been poisoned ; but as 
no examination after death took 
place, the high rank of his wife pre 
cluding it, it was given out that he 
had died of apoplexy. So he was 
laid in the Place of Sleep, with his 
turban on, his toes tied together, 
and his face turned towards Mecca, 
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and there was an end of it with him; 
but not so with the Capi Aga, whom 
the Sultan, for being guilty of obey- 
ing Djemila’s order to execute the 
odalisque, subjected to an old Turk- 
ish punishment now, and long be- 
fore that day, deemed as obsolete. 

He was taken to the Sirdan Ka- 
pussi, or Dungeon Gate of Stam- 
boul, close by the Fruit Market, 
and placed in a vaulted room, where 
he was stripped of all his clothes 
by the Capidgi Bashi, who then 
brought in a large copper plate or 
table, supported by four pedestals 
of iron, and underneath which was 
a grate of the same metal, contain- 
ing a fire of burning coals, at the 
sight of which a shriek of despair es- 
caped the miserable Greek. When 
the plate of copper had become 
quite hot, the executioner took the 
turban-cloth of the doomed man, 
unwound it, and placing it round 
his waist, by the aid of two power- 
ful hamals had it drawn tight, until 
his body was compressed into the 
smallest possible space. 

Then by one blow of his sabre 
he slashed the hapless wretch in 
‘wo, and placing his upper half in- 
stantly upon the burning copper, 
the hissing blood was stanched 
thereby, and he was kept alive, but 
in exquisite torture, till the time for 
which he was ordained to endure 
it was fulfilled. He was then lifted 
off, and instantly expired. 

Eagerly, with fixed eyes, half- 
open mouths, and in hushed si- 
lence, forgetting even to smoke, 
and permitting their chibouques to 
die out, his audience listened to 
this most improbable story, which 
the cunning Hadji related with 
wonderful spirit and gesticulation ; 
and so ‘having supped full with 
horrors,’ at its close they showered 
coins—kopecs, paras, and even 
English pennies—upon the _nar- 
rator. 


The whole story was a hoax, the © 


Sultan having no such daughter as 


Djemila, the names of the three sul- 
tanas being quite unlike it; but 
that made as little difference then 
in Crim Tartary as it did after- 
wards nearer Cornhill ; and Charley 
Gwynne and others of ours to whom 
I mentioned it were wont to call it 
‘the bounce of the cold chop and 
the hot plate.’ 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE TCHERNIMORSKI COSSACKS. 


THE night passed slowly with 
me in the khan. After the con- 
clusion of the Hadji’s story, the 
travellers who were halting there 
coiled themselves up to sleep, on 
the divan or on their carpets or felt 
mats ; but I was too much excited, 
too wakeful and suspicious of the 
honest intentions of all about me, 
too anxious for dawn and the suc- 
cessful completion of the import- 
ant duty confided to me, to attempt 
following their example, or even to 
allow that my horse should be un- 
saddled. 

I simply relaxed his girths, and 
remained in the travellers’ common 
apartment, listening to every pass- 
ing sound, and watching the sharp 
oriental features of the black-beard- 
ed and picturesque-looking sleep- 
ers by the smoky light of a solitary 
oil-lamp, which swung from a dor- 
mant beam that traversed the apart- 
ment. ‘The arched rafters of the 
ceiling were painted in alternate 
stripes of white and black. There 
was a fireplace or open chimney, 
where smouldered on the hearth- 
stone a heap of branches and dry 
fir-cones, the embers of which red- 
dened and whitened in the down- 
ward pufis of wind that eddied in 
the vent ; and round the walls were 
rows of shining tin plates, and un- 
der these were other rows of white 
cloths, like towels in shape and size, 
but worked and embroidered with 
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gold thread, all made and prepared 
before marriage by the Tartar host- 
ess in her bridal days. 

All these quaint objects ap- 
peared to recede or fade from my 
sight, and sleep was just beginning 
to overpower me, when my sleeve 
was twitched by the Hadji, who 
pointed to the snow-covered sum- 
mits of the mountains then visible 
from the windows, and becoming 
tipped with red light ; and stiff and 
weary I started up, to have my 
horse corned and watered for the 
task of that day, the close of which 
I could little foresee. 

The wife of the Tartar placed 
before me, on a table only a foot 
high and little more than a foot 
square, a large tin tray, containing 
some hard-boiled eggs, black-rye 
bread, and a vessel filled with the 
sweet juice of pears. It was a 
strange and humble repast, but 
proved quite Apician to me after 
our mode of messing before Sebas- 
topol. 

I had barely ended this simple 
Tartar breakfast, when the Stam- 
boul Hadji, who was to be my 
guide to Canrobert’s post near Ko- 
koz, exclaimed in a startled voice, 

‘ Allah kerim—look ! 

I followed the direction indicat- 
ed by his hand and dark gleaming 
eyes, and with emotions of a very 
chequered kind saw, through an 
open window, a ‘clump of spears,’ 
as Scott would have called them ; 
in short, a party of Cossacks rid- 
ing slowly and leisurely down the 
mountain-path that led straight to- 
wards the house. 

In the eastern sunlight the tips 
of their lances shone like fiery 
Stars; but no other appointments 
glittered about them; for unlike 
the gay light cavalry of France and 
Britain, their uniforms are generally 
of the most plain and dingy de- 
scription. 

_As yet they were about a mile 
distant, and if I would escape them, 
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there was not a moment to be lost. 
I rushed to my horse, looked hastily 
but surely to bridle-bit, to saddle- 
girth and stirrup-leather ; and with- 
out waiting for the Hadji, who, be- 
ing afoot, would only serve to retard 
my pace and lead to my capture, I 
gave some money to the Tartar 
hostess and galloped away, diving 
deep into the forest, hoping that I 
had been as yet unseen, and should 
escape if none of the people at the 
caravanserai betrayed me, either 
under the inspiration of cowardice 
or malevolence. 

To avoid this party, who, it 
would appear, were coming right 
along the road I should pursue, I 
rode due eastward towards the 
ridge of Mount Yaila, which rose 
between me and the Black Sea, and 
which extends from Balaclava nearly 
to Alushta, a distance of fifty miles. 
The morning was clear and lovely, 
though cold and wintry, as the 
season was so far advanced, and I 
proceeded lightly along a narrow 
forest path, the purely-bred animal 
I rode seeming scarcely to touch, 
but merely to brush the dewy grass 
with its small hoofs. The air was 
loaded with the fragrance ofthe firs ; 
here and there, between the dark 
and bronze-looking glades, fell the 
golden gleams of the morning sun ; 
and at times I had a view of the 
sombre sea of cones that spread 
over the hills in countless lines, 
and in places untrodden perhaps, 
save by the wolf and the badger ; 
overhead the black Egyptian vul- 
ture hovered in mid air, the brown 
partridges whirred up before my 
horse’s feet, and the hare too fled 
from its lurking-place among the 
long grass ; but by wandering thus 
deviously in such a lonely place, 
though I might avoid those ubiqui- 
tous Cossacks, who were scattered 
‘broadcast’ over all Crim Tartary, 
I should never reach Kokoz or de- 
liver that despatch, which, if taken 
by the enemy, I meant to destroy. 
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Once or twice I came upon some 
Tartar huts, whose occupants seem- 
ed to be chiefly women—the men 
being all probably employed as mi- 
litary wagoners, in the forest or 
afield; but they drew close their 
yashmacs and shut their doors at 
my approach ; so midday came on, 
and I was still in ignorance of the 
route to pursue, and in a district so 
primitive, that when the simple 
natives saw me scrape a lucifer- 
match to light a cigar, they were 
struck dumb with fear and wonder. 

Vague, wild, and romantic dreams 
and hopes came into my mind, that 
if I perished and my name appeared 
in the Gazette, Estelle would weep 
for me; and in my absurd, most 
misplaced regard, and almost boy- 
ish enthusiasm, I felt that I should 
cheerfully have given up the life 
God gave me, for a tear from this 
false girl, could I be but certain 
that she would have shed it. Ay, 
there was the rub! Would she 
shed it, or the sacrifice be worth 
the return ? 

‘Bah ! thought I, as I bit my lip, 
and uttering something like a male- 
diction rode sullenly and madly on. 

‘Why cling thus to the dead 
past? thought I after a time. 
* Pshaw ! Phil Caradoc was right in 
all he urged upon me. Yet that 
past is so sweet—it was so brilliant 
and tender—that memory cannot 
but dwell upon it with fondness 
and regret, with passion and bitter- 
ness.’ 

Pausing for nearly an hour, my 
whole ‘ tiffin’ being a damp cheroot, 
I loosened my horse’s girths for the 
time, and turned his quivering and 
distended nostrils to the keen win- 
ter blast that blew from the Euxine, 
and then I remounted. 

After wandering dubiously back- 
ward and forward, and seeking to 
guide my motions by the sun, just 
as I was about to penetrate into a 
narrow rocky defile, the outer end 
of which I hoped would bring me 
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to some proper roadway or place 
where my route could be ascertain- 
ed, the distant sound of a Cossack 
trumpet fairly in my front, and re- 
sponded to by another apparently 
but some fifty yards in my rear, 
made me rein in my horse, while 
my heart beat wildly. 

‘Cossacks again! I exclaimed, 
for I was evidently between two 
scouting parties, and if I escaped 
one, was pretty certain to be cap- 
tured by the other. 

Instinctively I guided my horse 
aside into a clump of wild pear- 
trees, the now leafless stems and 
branches of which I greatly feared 
would fail to conceal either it or 
me; but no nearer lurking place 
was nigh, and there I waited and 
watched, my spirit galled and my 
heart swollen with natural excite- 
ment and anxiety. 

Death seemed very close to me 
at that moment; yet I sat in my 
saddle, revolver in hand, the blade 
of my drawn sword in the same 
grasp with iny reins, and ready for 
instant use, as I was resolved to 
sell my life dearly. 

Preoccupied, I had been uncon- 
scious for some time past that the 
cold had been increasing ; that the 
sun, lately so brilliant, had become 
obscured in sombre gray clouds, 
and even that snow had begun to 
fall. Delicate and white as floating 
swan’s down fell the flakes over all 
the scenery. On my clothing and 
on my horse-furniture it remained 
white and pure ; but on the road- 
way I had to traverse it speedily 
became half-frozen mud. If I es- 
caped these scouting parties my 
horse-tracks might yet betray me, 
and I thought vainly of the foresight 
of Robert Bruce when he fled from 
London over a snow-covered coun- 
try with his horse-shoes inverted. 

If I escaped them! I was not 
left long in uncertainty of my fate 
in that respect. 

Riding in double file, and led by 
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an officer who wore the usual long 
coat with silver shoulder-straps and 
a stiff flat forage-cap, a party of forty 
Cossacks issued slowly from the 
defile. Their leader was either a 
staff-officer or a member of some 
other force, as his uniform was quite 
different from theirs, which de- 
clared them to be Tchernimorski 
Cossacks, the tribe who inhabit 
the peninsula of Tamar and all the 
country between the Kuban and 
Asof, being literally the Cossacks 
of the Black Sea and natives of the 
district. ‘They carried their cart- 
ridges ranged across their breast in 
rows of tin tubes @ Za Circassienne, 
and were all bronzed, bearded, and 
rough-looking men, whose whole 
bearing spoke of Crimean and Cir- 
cassian service, of hard out-post 
work among the w. : Caucasus, of 
many a bloody conflict with Schamyl 
—conflicts in which quarter was 
neither asked nor given ! 

I had never been quite so near 
those wild warriors of the Russian 
steppes before, and have no desire 
ever to be so again, at least under 
the same dubious circumstances. 
They wore little squab-shaped bus- 
bies of brown fur ; sheepskin shou- 
bahs, or cloaks, over their coarse 
green uniforms ; and had trusses of 
straw and bags of corn so secured 
over the shoulders and cruppers of 
their small shaggy horses, that but 
little more of the latter were visible 
than their noses and tails. They 
rode with their knees high and 
stirrup-leathers short, their lances 
slung behind them, and carbines 
rested on the right thigh. 

Captivity or escape, life or death, 
were in the balance as they slowly 
rode onward ; but favoured by the 
already failing light and the falling 
snow, I am now inclined to think 
that my figure should have escaped 
even their keen and watchful eyes, 
had not evil fortune caused my 
horse, on discovering a mare or so 
among their cattle, after snuffing 
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the air with quivering nostrils, to 
whinny and to neigh ! 

At that moment we were not 
more than fifty yards apart. 

A shout, or rather a series of wild 
cries, escaped the Cossacks. I press- 
ed the spurs into the flanks of my 
gallant black horse, and he sprang 
away with a wild bound ; while the 
bullets from nearly twenty carbines 
whistled past me harmlessly, thank 
heaven, and I rode steadily away— 
away. I cared not in what direc- 
tion now, so that the more pressing 
danger was eluded, while cries and 
threats, and shot after shot followed 
me ; but I had no great fear of them 
so long as they fired from the sad- 
dle, experience having taught me 
that even the best-trained cavalry 
are but indifferent marksmen. 

Before me rose the green ridge of 
Mount Yaila; the ground was some- 
what open there, being pastoral hill- 
slopes graduallyculminating in those 
peaks, whence, on a clear day, the 
snow-clad summits of the Cauca- 
sus can be discerned ; and to reach 
a ravine or cleft in the hills before 
me, I strained every effort of my 
horse, hoping with the coming night 
to escape or find some shelter by 
the seashore. 

The idea was vague, uncertain, 
and wild, I know; but I had no 
other alternative save to halt, wheel 
about, and sell my life as best I 
could at terrible odds; while to 
prevent me eluding them, the Cos- 
sacks had gradually opened ont 
their files into a wide semicircle, 
lest I should seek to escape by 
some sudden flank movement; and 
all kept theirhorses—wiry, fiery, and 
active little brutes—well in hand. 
Their leader was better mounted 
and kept far in advance of them— 
unpleasantly close on my flanks in- 
deed ; but still his nag was no match 
for the noble English horse I rode; 
and so as the blue shadows length- 
ened and deepened in the snow- 
coated valley, I began to breathe 
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more freely, and to think, or hope, 
there was perhaps a chance for me 
after all. 

Perhaps some of the Cossacks 
began to think so, for they dis- 
mounted, and, while the rest kept 
fiercely and closely in pursuit, le- 
velled their carbines over their sad- 
dles, over each other’s shoulders, 
or with left elbow firmly planted on 
the knee, and thus took quiet and 
deliberate pot-shots at me; and two 
had effect on the hind legs of my 
horse, tending seriously to injure 
his speed and strength; and as each 
ball struck him he gave a snort, and 
shivered with pain and terror. On 
and on yet up the mountain valley ! 

An emotion of mockery, defi- 
ance, and exultation almost filled 
me—the exultation of the genuine 
English racing spirit—on finding 
that I was leaving the most of 
them behind, and was already well 
through the vale, or cleft, in the 
mountains, the slopes of which were 
then as easy to traverse as if cours- 
ing on the downs of Sussex ; and 
already I could see, some three 
miles distant, the waters of the 
Euxine and the smoke of our war- 
steamers cruising off Yalta and Li- 
vadia. 

I looked back. 

The Cossack leader was very 
close to me now, and five of his 
men, all riding with lance in hand, 
as they had probably expended 
their ammunition, were but a few 
horse-lengths behind him. I could 
perceive that he had also armed 
himself with a lance, and felt as- 
sured that in his rage at having had 
so long and futile a pursuit, he 
would certainly not receive my 
sword, even if I offered it, as a pri- 
soner of war ; so I resolved to shoot 
him as soon as he came within range 
of my ‘Colt, the six chambers of 
which I had been too wary to dis- 
charge as yet. 

Checking my panting and bleed- 
ing horse for a second or two, to 
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let the galloping Russian come 
closer, I fired at him under my bridle 
arm, and a mocking laugh informed 
me that my Parthian shot had gone 
wide of its mark. Not venturing 
to fire again, I continued to spur 
my black horse on still ; for now the 
friendly twilight had descended on 
the mountains and the sea, whose 
waves at the horizon were yet red 
dened by the farewell rays of the 
winter sun as he sank beyond them. 

Suddenly the character of the 
ground seemed tochange—vacancy 
yawned before me, and I found my- 
self within some twenty yards of a 
pretty high limestone cliff that over- 
hung the water ! 

The hand of fate seemed on me 
now, and reining round my horse, I 
found myself almost face to face 
with the leader of the Cossacks ; 
and all that passed after this oc 
curred in shorter time than I can 
take to write it. 

Utteringan exulting cry, he raised 
himself in his stirrups, and savagely 
launched at me with all his force 
the Cossack spear. I eluded it by 
swerving my body round; but it 
pierced, deeply the off flank of my 


_ poor horse, and hung dangling there, 


with the crimson blood pouring from 
the wound.and smoking upward 
from the snow. 

The animal was plunging wildly 
and madly now, yet I fired the five 
remaining pistol shots full at the 
Russian ere he could draw his sword ; 
and one at least must have taken 
effect somewhere, for he fell almost 
beneath my horse’s hoofs, and as he 
did so his cap flew off, and I re- 
cognised Volhonski— whom by a 
singular coincidence I thus again 
encountered — Count Volhonski, 
the Colonel of the Vladimir In- 
fantry ! 

At thesamemomentI wasfiercely 
charged by the five advanced Cos- 
sacks with their levelled lances, and 
with my horse was literally hurled 
over the cliff into the sea, the waves 
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of which I heard bellowing below 
me. 

Within the space of one pulsa- 
tion—one respiration—as we fell 
whizzing through the air for some 
sixty feet together, I seemed to live 
all my past life over again ; but I 
have no language wherewith to ex- 
press the mingled bitterness and 
desolation that came over ‘my soul 
at that time. 

Estelle lost to me; life too, it 
seemed, going, forI must be drowned 
or taken—taken but to die. The 
remembrance of all I had loved and 
of all who loved me; all that I had 
delighted in—the regiment, which 
was my pride—my friends and com- 
rades, and all that had ever raised 
hope or fancy, or excited emula- 
tion—seemed lost to me, as the 
waves of the Black Sea closed over 
my head, and I went down to die, 
my fate unknown, and even in my 
grave, ‘unhousled,disappointed, un- 
aneled.’ 

Even now as I write, when the 
danger has long since passed away, 
and when the sun has shone again 
in all his glory on me, in my dreams 
I am sometimes once more the des- 
perate and despairing fellow I was 
then. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
WINIFRED’S SECRET. 


Ir was Christmas-eve at Craiga- 
deryn as well as before Sebastopol, 
and all over God’s land of Chris- 
tendom—the ‘ Land of Cakes’ per- 
haps excepted, as Christmas and 
all such humanising holidays were 
banished thence as paganish by 
the acts of her Parliament and her 
‘bigots of the Iron Time, as in 
England by Cromwell some eighty 
years later, for a time. 

A mantle of gleaming white cov- 
ered all mighty Snowdon, the tre- 
mendous abysses of Carneydd Lle- 
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wellyn, and the lesser ranges of 
Mynyddhiraeth. Llyn Aled and 
Llyn Alwen were frozen alike, and 
the Conway at some of its falls 
exhibited a beard of icicles that 
made all who saw them think of 
the friendly giant — old Father 
Christmas himself! Deep lay the 
snow in the Martens’ dingle and 
under all the oaks of the old forest 
and chase ; for it was one of those 
hearty old English yules that seem 
to be passing away with other 
things, or to exist chiefly in the 
fancy of artists, and which, with 
their concomitants of cold without 
and warmth and glowing hospital 
ity within, seemed so much in uni- 
son with an old ‘Tudor mansion 
like Craigaderyn—a genuine Christ 
mas, like one of the olden time, 
when the yule-log was an institu- 
tion, when hands were shaken and 
faces brightened, kind wishes ex- 
pressed, and hearts grew glad and 
kind. 

But on this particular Christmas 
eve Winifred and Dora were not at 
the Court, but with some of their 
lady friends were busy putting the 
finishing touches to the leafy de- 
corations of the parish church, for 
the great and solemn festival of the 
morrow, with foliage cut from the 
same woods and places where the 
Druids procured similar decora- 
tions for their temples, as it is sim- 
ply a custom—an ancient usage— 
which has survived the shock of in- 
vading races and changing creeds. 

The night was beautiful, clear, 
and frosty, and to those who jour- 
neyed along the hard and echoing 
highway the square tower of the 
old church, loaded alike by snow 
and ivy, could be seen to loom, 
darkly and huge, against the broad 
face of the moon, that seemed to 
hang like a silver shield or mighty 
lamp amid the floating clouds, and 
right in a cleft between the moun- 
tains. 

The heavens were brilliant with 
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stars ; and lines of light, varied by 
the tinting of heraldic blazons and 
quaint scriptural subjects, fell from 
the traceried and mullioned win- 
dows of the ancient church on the 
graves and headstones in the burial- 
place around it ; while shadows flit- 
ted to and fro within—those of the 
merry-hearted and white-handed 
girls who were so cheerily at work, 
and whose soft voices could be 
heard echoing under the groined 
arches in those intervals when the 
chimes ceased in the belfry far 
above them. 

Huge icicles depended from 
the wyverns and dragons, through 
whose stony mouths the rain of 
fully five centuries had been dis- 
gorged by the gutters of the old 
church, and being coated with 
snow, the obelisks and other me- 
mentos of the dead had a weird 
and ghostlike effect in the frosty 
moonlight. 

In the cosy porch of the church 
were Sir Madoc Lloyd and his 
hunting bachelor friend Sir Wat- 
kins Vaughan, each solacing him- 
self with a cigar while waiting for 
the ladies, to escort whom home 
they had driven over from the 
Court after dinner in Sir Watkins’ 
bang-up dog-cart. While smoking 
and chatting (about the war of 
course, as no one spoke of any- 
thing else then), they peeped from 
time to time at the picturesque 
vista of the church, where garlands 
of ivy and glistening holly, green 
and white, with scarlet berries, and 
masses of artificial flowers, were 
fast making gay the grim Norman 
arches and sturdy pillars, with their 
grotesque capitals and quaint de- 
tails. Nor were the tombs and 
trophies of the Lloyds of other 
times forgotten; so the old baro- 
net watched with a pleased smile 
the slender fingers of his younger 
daughter as they deftly wreathed 
with holly and bay the rusty hel- 
met that whilom Madoc ap Mere- 
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dyth wore at Flodden and Pinkey, 
her blue eyes radiant the while 
with girlish happiness, and her 
hair as usual in its unmanageable 
masses rolling down her back, and 
seeming in the lights that flickered 
here and there like gold shaded 
away with auburn. 

The curate, a tall, thin, and 
closely-shaven man, in a ‘ Noah’s- 
ark coat’ with a ritualistic collar, 
stood irresolutely between the sis- 
ters, though generally preferring 
the graver Winifred to the some- 
what hoidenish Dora, who insisted 
on appropriating his services in the 
task of weaving and tying the gar- 
lands ; but he was little more than 
an onlooker, as the ladies seemed 
to have taken entire possession of 
the church, and reduced him to a 
well-pleased cipher. 

At last Sir Watkins, a pleasant and 
gentlemanly young man, though 
somewhat of the ‘horsey’ and fox- 
hunting type, who had a genuine 
admiration for Winifred, and had 
actually proposed for her hand 
(but, like poor Phil Caradoc, had 
done so in vain), seemed to think 
that he was letting his reverence 
have the ladies’ society too exclu- 
sively, tossed his cigar into the 
snow, entered the church, and 
joined them; while Sir Madoc pre- 
ferred to linger in the porch and 
think over the changes each of 
those successive festivals saw, and 
of the old friends who were no 
longer here to share them with 
him. 

‘Here comes Sir Watkins, to 
make himself useful, at last! said 
Dora, clapping her hands, as she 
infinitely preferred the fox-hunter 
to the parson. ‘I shall insist upon 
him going up the long ladder, and 
nailing all those leaves over that 
arch.’ 

But Winifred, to whom his rather 
clumsy attentions, however quietly 
offered, were a source of secret 
annoyance, drew nearer her female 
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friends, four gay and handsome 
girls from London, who were 
spending Christmas at the Court 
(but have nothing else to do with 
our story), and whose eyes all 
brightened as the young and eli- 
gible baronet joined them. 

But for the charm which the 
presence of Winifred always had 
for him, and the pleasure of at- 
tending on her and the other la- 
dies, Sir Watkins would infinitely 
have preferred, to a cold draughty 
church on Christmas night, Sir 
Madoc’s cosy ‘snuggery,’ or the 
smoking-room at the Court, where 
they could discuss matters equine 
and canine, reckon again how 
many braces of grouse, blackcock, 
and ptarmigan they had ‘knocked 
over’ that day, or discuss the com- 
parative merits of coursing in well- 
fenced Leicestershire, and in Sus- 
sex, where the downs are all as open 
and free as the highway, or other 
kindred topics, through the medium 
of hot brandy-and-water. 

‘ Now, Sir Watkins, here are my 
garlands and there is a ladder,’ said 
Dora. 

‘Any mistletoe among them, Miss 
Dora?’ he asked, laughing. 

‘No; we leave the arrangement 
of that mysterious plant to such 
Druids as you; but here are some 
lovely holly-berries,’ said Dora, 
holding a bunch over the head of 
one of her companions, and kiss- 
ing her with all that empressement 
peculiar to young ladies. 

‘ By Jove,’ said the baronet with 
a positive sigh, ‘I quite agree with 
some‘*fellow who has written that 
“two women kissing each other is 
a misapplication of one of God's 
best gifts.”’ 

Glancing at Winifred, who looked 
so handsome in her cosy sealskin 
jacket, with its cuffs and collar of 
silver-coloured grebe, the bachelor 
curate smiled faintly, and said, 
while playing nervously with his 
clerical billycock : 

VOL. X. 
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‘I do not plead for aught ap- 
proaching libertinism, but I do 
think that to kiss in friendship 
those we love seems a simple and 
innocent custom. In Scripture we 
have it as a form of ceremonious 
salutation, as we may find in the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis, and 
in first Samuel, where the conse- 
cration of the Jewish kings to regal 
authority was sealed by a kiss from 
the officiator in the ceremony.’ 

‘And we have also in Genesis 
the courtship of Jacob and the 
‘fair damsel” Rachel,’ said Dora, 
looking up from her task with her 
bright face full of fun, ‘ wherein we 
are told that “Jacob kissed Rachel, 
and then lifted up his voice, and 
wept.” If any gentleman did so 
after kissing me, I am sure that I 
should die of laughter.’ 

‘We are having quite a disserta- 
tion on this most pleasant of civil 
ised institutions,’ said Sir Watkins 
merrily, as he flicked away a cob- 
web here and there with his silver- 
mounted tandem whip ; ‘ have you 
nothing to say on the subject, Miss 
Lloyd—no apt quotation ?’ 

‘None,’ replied Winifred dream- 
ily, while twirling a spray of ivy 
round her white and tapered fin 
gers. 

‘ None—after all your reading ?” 

‘Save perhaps that a kiss one 
may deem valueless and but a jest 
may be full of tender significance 
to another.’ 

‘You look quite distraite, Winny 
dear, as you make this romantic 
admission,’ said one of her friends. 

‘Do I—or did I? she asked, 
colouring. 

‘Yes. Of what or of wom were 
you thinking ?” 

‘Such a deuced odd theme you 
have all got upon’ said Sir Watkins, 
perceiving how Winifred’s colour 
had deepened at her own thoughts. 

‘But howfunny—how delightful ” 
exclaimed the girls, laughing to- 
gether; while Dora added with 
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something like a mock sigh, as she 
held up a crape rose, 

‘When last I wore this rose in 
my hair, I danced with little Mr. 
Clavell—and he is spending his 
Christmas beforeSebastopol! Poor 
dear fellow—poor Tom Clavell !’ 

Winifred’s colour faded away, her 
usual calm and self-possessed look 
returned ; and stooping down, she 
bent all her energies to weave an 
obstinate spray of ivy round the 
carved base of a pillar some yards 
distant from the group. 

‘ Permit me to be your assistant, 
Miss Lloyd,’ said the baronet in a 
low voice and with an earnest man- 
ner. ‘ Miss Dora must excuse me ; 
but I don’t see the fun of craning 
my neck up there from the top of 
a twelve-foot ladder.’ 

Winifred started a little impa- 
tiently, for as he stooped by her 
side, his long fair whiskers brushed 
her brow. ‘Do I annoy you?’ he 
asked gently. 

‘O no; but I feel nervous to- 
night, and wish our task were 
ended.’ 

‘It soon will be, if we work to- 
gether thus. But you promised to 
tell me, Miss Lloyd, why your old 
gamekeeper would not permit me 
to shoot that hare in the Martens’ 
dingle to-day.’ 

‘Need I tell you, Sir Watkins— 
a Welshman ?” 

‘You forget that my place is in 
South Wales, almost on the borders 
of Monmouthshire, and this may be 
a local superstition.’ 

“It is.’ 

‘Well, I am all attention,’ said 
he, looking softly down on the girl’s 
wonderfully thick and beautiful eye- 
lashes. 

‘The story, as I heard it once 
from dear mamma, runs thus: Ages 
ago, there took shelter in our for- 
ests at Pennant Melangell, the 
daughter ofa Celtic king called St. 
Monacella, to whom a noble had 
proposed marriage ; one whom she 
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could not love, and could never 
love, but on whom her father was 
resolved to bestow her.’ 

‘By Jove ! commented Sir Wat- 
kins, while poor Winifred, feeling 
the awkwardness of saying all this 
to aman she had rejected, became 
troubled and coloured deeply ; ‘and 
so, to escape her tormentors, she 
fled to the wilderness.’ 

‘Yes, and there she dwelt in 
peace for fifteen years, without see- 
ing the face of a man, till one day 
Brochwel, Prince of Powis, when 
hunting, discovered her, and was 
filled with wonder to find in the 
depth of the wild forest a maiden 
of rare beauty, at prayer on her 
knees beside a holy well; and still 
greater was his wonder to find that 
a hare his dogs had pursued had 
sought refuge by her side, while 
they shrank cowering back with 
awe. Brochwel heard her story, 
and taking pity, gave to God and 
to her some land to be a sanctuary 
for ail who fled there ; she became 
the patron saint of hares, and for 
centuries the forest there teemed 
with them ; and even at this hour 
our old people believe that no bul- 
let can touch a hare, if any one cries 
in time, ‘‘God and St. Monacella 
be with thee.”’ 

‘A smart little nursery legend,’ 
said Sir Watkins, who perhaps knew 
it well, though he had listened for 
the pure pleasure of having her to 
talk to him, and him alone. 

‘It is one of the oldest of our 
Welsh superstitions,’ said Winifred, 
somewhat piqued by his tone. 

‘ Why are you so cross with me 2” 
he asked, while venturing just to 
touch her hand, as he tied a spray 
of ivy for her. 

‘Cross—I, with you ?” 

*‘ Reserved, then.’ 

‘I am not aware, Sir Watkins, 
that I am either; but please don’t 
begin to revert to—to—’ 

* The subject on which we spoke 
so lately ? 
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‘Yes.’ 

‘Ah, Miss Lloyd—my earnest 
and loving proposal to you.’ 

‘In pity say no more about it!’ 
said Winifred, colouring again, but 
with intense annoyance at herself 
for having drawn forth the remark. 

‘Well, Miss Lloyd, pardon me ; 
I am but a plain fellow in my way, 
and your good papa understands 
me better than you do.’ 

‘ And likes you better,’ said she, 
smiling. 

‘I am sorry to be compelled to 
admit that such is the case; but 
remember the maxim of Henry IV. 
of France.’ 

‘Why,—the roses, please,—what 
was it?” 

‘“There are more flies caught 
by one spoonful of honey than by 
ten tuns of vinegar.”’ 

‘Thanks, very much, for the 
maxim,’ replied Winifred proudly 
and petulantly ; ‘but I hope I am 
not quite of the nature of vinegar, 
and I don’t wish to catch flies or 
anything else.’ 

It was now Sir Watkins’ turn 
to blush, which he did furiously, 
for her proud little ways perplexed 
him ; but she added with a laugh, 

‘The base of the next pillar re- 
quires our attention, and then I 
think the decorations are ended. 
Do let the cobwebs alone with your 
whip, and assist me, if you would 
please me.’ 

‘There is not in all the world a 
girl I would do more to please,’ 
said Sir Watkins earnestly, his blue 
eyes lighting up with honest en- 
thusiasm as he spoke in a low and 
earnest tone, ‘and I know that 
there is not in all England another 
girl like you, Winifred: you quite 
distance them all, and it is more 
than I can understand how it comes 
to pass that those who—who— 
don’t love you—’ 

‘Well, what, Sir Watkins ?’ 

‘Can love any one else !’ said he 
confusedly, whilst smoothing his 
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fair moustache, for there was a 
quick flash in the black eyes of 
Winifred Lloyd that puzzled him. 
In fact, though he knew it not, or 
was without sufficient perception 
to be aware of it, this was an off- 
hand style of love-making that was 
infinitely calculated to displease, if 
not to irritate her. 

‘You flatter me!’ said she, her 
short upper lip curling with an 
emotion of disdain she did not care 
at that moment to conceal. 

‘Does it please you? 

‘No.’ 

‘I am sorry for that, as we are 
generally certain of the gratitude 
at least, if not the love, of those we 
flatter.’ 

Much more of this sort of thing, 
almost sparring, passed between 
them ; for Sir Watkins, piqued by 
her rejection of him, would not per- 
mit himself again as yet to address 
her in the language of genuine ten- 
derness, and most unwisely adopted 
a manner that had in it a soupgon 
of banter. But Winifred Lloyd 
heard him as if she heard him not : 
the memories of past days were 
strong at that time in her heart, and 
glancing from time to time towards 
the old oak family pew, then half 
lost in obscurity and gloom, she 
filled it up in fancy with the figures 
of some who were far away—of Phi- 
lip Caradoc and another ; of Estelle 
Cressingham, who, for obvious rea- 
sons of her own, had omitted her 
and Dora from the Christmas circle 
at Pottersleigh House; and so, 
while Sir Watkins continued to 
speak, she scarcely responded. The 
girl’s thoughts ‘were with her heart, 
and that was far away,’ to where the 
lofty batteries of Sebastopol and the 
red-and-white marble cliffs of Bala- 
clava looked down upon the Eux- 
ine, where scenes of which her gen- 
tle heart could form no conception 
were being enacted hourly ; where 
human life and human agony were 
of no account; and where the fes- 
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tival of the Babe that was born at 
Bethlehem as a token of salvation, 
peace, and good-will unto men, 
was being celebrated by Lancaster 
guns and rifled cannon, by shot 
and shell and rockets, and every 
other device by which civilisation 
and skill enable men to destroy 
each other surely and expedi- 
tiously. 

Just as some such ideas occurred 
to her she saw her father, followed 
by old Owen Gwyllim, enter the 
church, and in the faces of both she 
read an expression of concern that 
startled her; and from her hands 
she dropped the ivy sprays and 
paper roses which she was entwin- 
ing together. 

Sir Madoc held in his hand an 
open newspaper, with which the 
old butler had just ridden over from 
the Court, and he silently indicated 
a certain paragraph to the curate, 
who read it and then lifted up his 
hands and eyes, as with sorrow and 
perplexity. 

* What the devil is up now ?’ ask- 
ed Sir Watkins bluntly; ‘no bad 
news from the Crimea, I hope— 
eh?’ 

‘Very—very bad news! we have 
lost a dear, dear friend !’ replied Sir 
Madoc, letting his chin drop on his 
breast ; while Sir Watkins, taking 
the journal from his hand, all un- 
conscious of error or misjudgment, 
read aloud : 

*“Tt is now discovered beyond 
all doubt, by the Chief of the Staff, 
that Captain Henry Hardinge of the 
Royal Welsh Fusileers, whose dis- 
appearance when on a particular 
duty was involved in so much mys- 
tery, has been drowned in the Black 
Sea, by which casualty a most pro- 
mising young officer has been lost 
to her Majesty’s service.”’ 

‘Drowned — Harry Hardinge 
drowned in the Black Sea!’ ex- 
claimed Dora, with sudden tears 
and horror. 

* By Jove, the same poor fellow I 
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met at your féte, I think—so sorry, 
I am sure!’ said Sir Watkins with 
well-bred regret ; ‘and see—I have 
quite startled poor Miss Lloyd ! 

Winifred, who for a moment 
seemed turned to stone, covered her 
face with her handkerchief, while 
her whole delicate form shook with 
the sobs she dared not utter. 

Mothers, wives, and _ friends, 
the tender, the loving, and the 
true, had all read, until their hearts 
grew sick and weary, of the perils 
and sufferings of those who were 
before Sebastopol, as the horrors 
of the Crimean winter, adding to 
those which are ever attendant on 
war, deepened over them. 

And now here was one horror 
more—one that was quite unlooked 
for in its nature, but which now 
came home to their own hearts 
and circle. 

‘Take me away, papa—take me 
home!’ said Winifred in a faint 
voice, as she laid her face on his 
shoulder, for her tears were irre- 
pressible; and the tall slender 
curate in the long coat—an Oxon- 
ian, who chanted some portions of 
his church service, turned to the 
east when he prayed, had an altar 
whereon were sundry brazen 
platters like unto barbers’ basins, 
and tall candles which (as yet) he 
dared not light, and who secretly 
but hopelessly admired Winifred 
in his inner heart—knew not what 
to think of all this sudden emo- 
tion; but he kindly caressed her 
passive white hands between his 
own, and whispered lispingly in 
her ear, that ‘the Lord loved those 
whom He chastened — afflictions 
come not out of the ground—all 
flesh was grass—that God is the 
God of the widow and fatherless— 
yet there were more thorns than 
roses in our earthly path,’ with va- 
rious other old stereotyped crumbs 
of comfort. 

‘To the Court—home!’ cried 
Sir Madoc; ‘call round the car- 
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riages to the porch, Owen, and let 
us be gone.’ 

A few minutes after this they 
had all quitted the church, and 
were being driven home in their 
close vehicle, Sir Watkins excepted, 
who drove in his dog-cart, sucking 
a cigar he had forgotten to light, 
and wondering what the deuced 
fuss was all about. Had Har- 
dinge stood in his way? If so, by 
Jove, there was a chance for him 
yet, thought the good-natured 
fellow. 

In the dark depth of the large 
family carriage, as it bowled along 
noiselessly by a road where the 
white mantle of winter lay so deep 
by hill and wood that one might 
have thought the Snow-King of the 
Norsemen had come again, Wini- 
fred could weep freely ; and as she 
did so, her father’s arm stole in- 
stinctively and affectionately round 
her. 

‘Drowned,’ she whispered in his 
ear; ‘poor Harry drowned—and 
I loved him so!’ 

‘It may all be some d d 
mistake,’ sighed Sir Madoc in sore 
grief and perplexity. 

‘But O, papa,’ whispered the 
girl, ‘I loved him so—loved him 
as Estelle Cressingham never, never 
did ! 

‘You, my darling ?’ 

‘Yes, papa.’ 

‘My poor pet! I suspected as 
much all along. Well, well, we 
are all in the hands of God. It is 
a black Christmas this for us at 
Craigaderyn, and I shall sorrow 
for him even as Llywarch Hen sor- 
rowed of old for all the sons he 
lost in battle. But what a strange 
fatality to escape so narrowly at 
the Bod Mynach, and then to be 
drowned in the distant East 

And with a heart swollen alike 
by prayer and sorrow, the girl, 
whose tender and long-guarded 
secret had at last escaped her in 
the shock of grief, sat alone in her 
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room that night, and heard the 
Christmas chimes ringing out 
clearly and merrily to all, it seem- 
ed, but for her; for those bells, 
those gladsome bells, which speak 
to every Christian heart of bright 
hope here and brighter hope else- 
where, seemed to chime in vain for 
Winifred Lloyd ; so she thought in 
her innocent heart, 

‘I shall go to him yet, though 
he can never come back to me ! 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE CASTLE OF YALTA. 


I PRESUME that I need scarcely 
inform my reader that, notwith- 
standing the predicament in which 
a preceding chapter left me, and 
the tenor of that paragraph which 
caused such consternation among 
my warm-hearted Welsh friends at 
Craigaderyn, I was zo¢ drowned in 
the Black Sea, though my dip in 
the waters thereof was both a cold 
and deep one. 

Such fellows as I, are, perhaps, 
hard to kill—at least, I hope so. 

On rising to the surface, I found 
myself minus forage-cap, sword, 
and revolver, and also my horse, 
which, being sorely wounded, float- 
ed away out of the creek into 
which we had fallen (or been 
hurled by the Cossack lances), 
and the poor animal was helplessly 
drowned, without making any at- 
tempt to swim landward. This 
was, perhaps, fortunate for me, as 
the Cossacks saw it drifting in the 
moonlight, and continued to fire 
at it with their carbines, leaving 
me to scramble quietly ashore un- 
noticed and unseen. 

My swimming powers are very 
small; thus, when just about to 
sink a second time, I was fortu- 
nate enough to grasp some sturdy 
juniper bushes that grew among 








the rocks and overhung the water. 
Aided by these I gained footing 
on a ledge in safety, and remained 
there for a few minutes, scarcely 
venturing to breathe, until all 
sounds ceased on the cliffs above, 
and the flashing of the Cossacks’ 
carbines and their wild hurrahs 
died away ; and the moment I was 
assured of silence, I proceeded 
steadily, but not without great dif- 
ficulty, to climb to the summit of 
the opposite side of the creek, my 
recently fractured arm feeling stiff 
and feeble the while, three lance- 
prods bleeding pretty freely, and 
my undress uniform wet, sodden, 
and becoming powdered fast by 
the still falling flakes of snow. 

Even amid all that bodily misery 
I thought more sorrowfully than 
bitterly of her I had lost. 

‘ Estelle gone from me, a terrible 
death before me, either by capture 
or privation, thought I. ‘What 
have I done, O God, to be dealt 
with thus hardly ? 

Even mortification that I had 
failed in the execution of my once 
coveted duty existed no longer in 
my heart, at that time at least. 
At last I gained the summit; the 
uprisen moon was shining on the 
far-stretching Euxine, and casting 
a path of glittering splendour on 
its waters even to the foot of the 
cliffs on which I stood. On the 
other side, to my comfort, the 
scouting Cossacks had entirely 
disappeared. 

That Count Volhonski, once my 
pleasant companion in Germany, 
and in whose way coincidence and 
chance had so often cast me, 
should have fallen by my hand, 
was certainly a source of deep re- 
gret to me; but for a time only; 
a sense of my own pressing danger 
soon became paramount to all 
minor considerations. 

Exposure to the keen wind from 
the sea on ground so lofty, the 
night having closed in, and the 
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snow-flakes falling, all rendered 
shelter, warmth, and dry clothing, 
with dressing for the lance-thrusts, 
most necessary, if I would save 
my life ; and yet in seeking to ob- 
tain these, I ran the most imminent 
risk of summarily losing it. 

I was, I knew, far in rear of the 
advanced line ofall the Russian 
posts, and was certain to fall, alive 
or dead, into their hands at some 
time or other; so drawing Lord 
Raglan’s despatch to Marshal Can- 
robert from my breast-pocket—a 
piece of wet pulpy paper—I de- 
stroyed and cast it away; an un- 
wise proceeding perhaps, as it was 
the only credential I possessed to 
prove that I was not a—spy, but 
simply an officer on duty who had 
lost his way. 

The cliffs of marble that bor- 
dered the shore were silent and 
lonely. The tall mountains of the 
Yaila range, their sides bristling 
with sombre pines and rent by old 
volcanic throes into deep chasms 
and rugged ravines of rock, rose 
on my left; a little Tartar village, 
the feeble lights of which I could 
discern, nestled at their base about 
a mile distant. Should I endea- 
vour to reach it, and risk or lose 
all at once? 

By this time I had struck upon 
a path which soon led to a road- 
way between vineyard walls, and 
ere long these were replaced by 
what appeared to be the trees of a 
park, between the branches of 
which the moon and the stars 
shone on the slanting snow-flakes 
and turned them to diamonds and 
prisms. In summer, the cypress 
and olive, the pomegranate and 
laurel trees, the quince and the 
Byzantine poplar, made all that 
road lovely. Then it was dreary 
enough, especially to me. 

Anon I came to a stately gate 
of elaborate cast-iron work, be- 
tween two ornate pillars of the 
native red-and-white marble, sur- 
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mounted each by some heraldic 
design. It stood invitingly open ; 
the track of recent carriage-wheels 
lay there; and beyond the now 
white sheet of snow that covered 
a spacious park there towered a 
handsome mansion, in that quaint 
and almost barbaric style of archi- 
tecture peculiar to the chateaux of 
the Crimea, half Russian, half 
Turkish, with four domes shaped 
like inverted onions, but of clearly- 
burnished copper, surmounting four 
slender tourelles, and under the 
broad cornices of which the pigeons 
—the holy birds of Muscovy — 
were clustered in cooing rows. In 
front was a pretty porch, under the 
open arches of which hung a large 
coloured lamp ; while many lights, 
all suggestive of heat and comfort, 
were gleaming through the rich 
hangings of the windows on the 
snowy waste without. 

It was evidently the country resi- 
dence of some wealthy Russian 
landholder, and there I felt more 
certain and safe in seeking shelter 
than among the wood-cutting boors 
or Tartar herdsmen of the village ; 
yet my heart had more misgivings 
than hope as I approached it. 

If the Russians, even in time of 
peace, are ever suspicious of stran- 
gers, how was I likely to be received 
there in time of war ? Should I fall 
among good Samaritans, kindly 
perhaps ; if otherwise, I might be 
accused of spying in an enemy’s 
country, be hanged, shot, knouted 
perhaps, and sent to Siberia, for 
my horrible surmises were endless. 
But to remain where I was would 
be to die: so I boldly approached, 
not the door, but a lower window 
that overlooked a balustraded ter- 
race, on which a flood of light from 
within was falling. 

Between hangings of pale blue 
satin laced with silver, and through 
the double sashes of the windows, 
which were ornamented with false 
flowers in the old Russian fashion, 
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I perceived a handsome and lofty 
apartment, the furniture of which 
was singularly elaborate and florid. 
It seemed, with its drapery, sofas, 
fauteuils, statuettes under glass 
shades, and its pretty water-colours 
hung on the wall, to be a tiny draw- 
ing-room or ladies’ boudoir; but on 
one side, built into the partition and 
forming a part thereof, were the 
stone ribs of a feitchka or Russian 
stove, faced with brilliantly-coloured 
porcelain. Through these ribs the 
light of a cheerful fire shone across 
the softly carpeted floor; and above 
the stove was an eékon, or Byzantine 
Madonna, with a bright metal halo 
like a gilt horseshoe round the 
head ; a little silver lamp hung be- 
fore it. From this a tiny jet of flame 
shot upward, while a golden tassel 
dangled below. 

In the foreground, between the 
window and the glowing wall-stove, 
at a table littered with books and 
needlework, were seated two ladies 
in easy-chairs, their feet resting on 
tabourettes, as they cosily read by 
the softened light of a great shaded 
lamp. One seemed young; the other 
somewhat portly and advanced in 
years ; and she wore a red sarafan 
—the ancient Russian dress—a re- 
adoption about that time, when our 
invasion of the Crimea acted as a 
powerful and angry stimulant to the 
national enthusiasm of the whole 
empire; and at that precise mo- 
ment, I should have preferred to 
find this noble matron—for such I 
had no doubt she was—in some 
dress nearer the Parisian mode. 

However, in my then predica- 
ment I felt more disposed to trust 
to the protection of women than of 
men, and so knocked gently, and 
then more loudly, on the window. 

Both ladies started, laid down 
their books, and rose. The double 
sashes and the false flowers placed 
between them rendered my figure 
indistinct, if not invisible. They 
conferred for a moment, and then, 
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most fortunately for me, instead of 
summoning assistance by furiously 
ringing the bell, or indulging in out- 
cries, as some ladies might have 
done inaland of well-ordered police, 
the younger drew out a drawer, in 
which probably pistols lay ; while 
the elder boldly unclasped the 
sashes, threw them open, and then 
both surveyed me with perplexity 
and with something of pity too, 
as I was bare-headed, unarmed, 
deadly pale, and covered with snow 
that in some places was streaked 
with blood. 

The elder lady, a keen-looking 
woman, evidently with a dash of the 
nomadic Tartar in her blood, asked 
me rather imperiously some ques- 
tions in Russian —that language 
which Golovine so rightly says ‘is 
altogether inaccessible to foreign- 
ers ;) but the other added, in softer 
French, 

‘Who are you, and whence do 
you come ?” 

I replied that I was a British offi- 
cer from the army before Sebastopol, 
wounded and unhorsed in a recent 
skirmish with Cossacks ; that I had 
lost my way, and was literally per- 
ishing of cold, hunger, and loss of 
blood. 

‘Howcome you to be here, asyou 
have no troops in this quarter?’ 
asked the young lady, to mysurprise 
and pleasure, in English, which she 
spoke fluently, but with a pretty 
foreign accent. 

‘I lost my way, I have said, and 
being pursued have ridden far in a 
wrong direction.’ 

‘ Far, indeed, from Sebastopol at 
least ; do you know where you are, 
sir ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘This is PrinceWoronzow’s castle 
of Yalta.’ 

‘Yalta? 

‘On the shore of the Black Sea,’ 
she added, smiling brightly at my 
surprise. 

‘Then Iammore than thirty miles 
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in rear of the Russian posts in the 
valley of Inkermann 

‘Yes; andasa soldier, must know 
that you are in great danger of the 
darkest suspicions if you are taken.’ 

‘Tamaware ofthat,’ said I faintly, 
as a giddiness came over me, and I 
leaned against the open sash of the 
window ; ‘but I care not what hap- 
pens,’ 

The elder lady, who had a son 
with the army in Sebastopol, now 
said something energetically, and in 
my favour apparently, and the other 
added softly and kindly, 

‘Enter, sir, and we will succour 
you.’ 

The closed sashes excluded the 
icy air, I felt myself within the warm 
influence of the peitchka, and then 
thethree smarting lance-wounds be- 
gan to bleed afresh. 

‘Madame Tolstoff,’ said the 
younger lady, in French, ‘we must 
act warily here, if we would prevent 
this poor fellow becoming a prisoner 
of war, or worse. Bring here old 
Ivan Yourivitch the dvornik.’ 

This was the butler, but it also 
signifies ‘ servant.’ 

‘Can youtrust himin this matter?’ 

‘In any matter, implicitly. His 
wife nursed me and my brother too. 
There is a perilous romance in all 
this, and to his care I shall consign 
our unfortunate visitor, who does 
seem in a very bad way.’ 

After a little explanation and 
some stringent directions, she con- 
fided me to a white-headed butler, 
who wore a livery that looked like 
semi-uniform, and he took me to his 
own rooms. He jabbered a great 
deal in Russ, of which I knew not 
a word, but first he gave me a large 
goblet of golden Crimskoi, the wine 
of the district. Then he exchanged 
all my wet and sodden clothing, for 
a suit which he selected from among 
many in a large wardrobe : a caftan 
of dark green cloth, tied at the waist 
by a scarlet sash ; trousers also of 
dark green, with boots that came 
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half way up the calf ofthe leg. Un- 
der all I wore a soft red shirt; and 
this attire I afterwards learned was 
the most thoroughly national cos- 
tume in Russia, being that of the 
Rifle Militia of the Crown peasants 
—one worn by the Emperor him- 
self on certain gala-days. 

This old man, Ivan Yourivitch, 
also dressed tenderly the three lance- 
prods, and though giddy and weak, 
I felt unusually comfortable when 
he led me back to the presence of 
the two ladies, of whose names and 
rank I was quite ignorant, while 
shrewdly suspecting that both must 
be noble. 

Their mansion was evidently one 
of great magnificence, and exhibited 
all that luxury in which the wealth- 
ier Russian nobles are wont to in- 
dulge, displaying the extravagance 
and splendour of petty monarchs. 
I saw there a broad staircase of Car- 
rara marble, and lackeys flitting 
aboutin the powdered wigs and live- 
ries of the old French court; apart- 
ments with tesselated floors and 
roofs of fretted gold ; furniture in 
ormolu and mother-of-pearl; hang- 
ings of silk and cloth-of-gold ; and 
in that castle of Yalta were ball,and 
card, and tea rooms ; a library, pic- 
ture-gallery, and billiard-room ; and 
everywhere the aroma of exotic 
plants and perfumes; so I began to 
flatter myself that I was quite as 
lucky as the Lieutenant of H.M.S. 
Tiger, when Ae fell into the hands 
of the Russians at Odessa in the pre- 
ceding May, and whose adventures 
made such a noise. 

When I rejoined the ladies, they 
both laughed merrily at the rapid 
transformation effected in my ap- 
pearance; and the younger saying, 
‘ My brother’s shooting-clothes suit 
you exactly,’ relinquished her book, 
which, with some surprise, I de- 
tected to be a Tauchnitz edition of 
Oliver Twist ! 

‘In stumbling upon us here,’ she 
added, with great sweetness of man- 
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ner, ‘how fortunate it is that you 
lighted firston Madame Tolstoffand 
myself, instead of any of our Tartar 
or Cossack servants !’ 

* Fortunate indeed! I may truly 
bless my stars that I have fallen 
into such gentle hands.’ 

‘All Russians are not the bar- 
barians you islanders deem them ; 
yet you deserve a heavier punish- 
ment than we shall mete out to you, 
for venturing hither to fight against 
holy Russia and our father the 
Czar.’ 

‘May I ask if I have the honour 
of addressing any of the family of 
Prince Woronzow ?” 

‘O, no!’ she replied. ‘Madame 
Tolstoff’s son is serving in Sebas- 
topol; my brother serves there also ; 
and the kind Prince has merely 
given us the use of this mansion, 
as he has done the more regal one 
at Alupka to other ladies similarly 
situated ; and now that you know 
our secret,’ she added archly, ‘pray 
what is yours ?” 

‘Secret !—I have none.’ 

* You were not — well, reconnoi- 
tring ?” 

I coloured, feeling certain that 
she had substituted that word for 
one less pleasant to military ears. 

‘No, madam: while seeking to 
convey a despatch from Lord Rag- 
lan to Marshal Canrobert I lost my 
way, fell among Cossacks, and am 
here.’ 

‘When my brother arrives—we 
expect him ere long—we shall be 
compelled to confide you to his 
care ; meantime you are safe, and 
here are refreshments, of which you 
seem sorely in need ; and for greater 
secrecy, Ivan Yourivitch will serve 
you here.’ 

‘Who the deuce can this brother 
be of whom she talks so much, and 
where can she have acquired such 
capital English ?? were my surmises 
as I seated myself at a side-table, 
and, with old Ivan standing towel 
in hand at my back, fell @ 4a Co- 
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saque on the good things before 
me, with an appetite unimpaired 
by all that I had undergone. 

To the elder lady’s horror, I 
omitted previously to cross myself 
or turn towards the eikon; but 
fragrant coffee made as only Ori- 
entals and Continentals can make 
it, golden honey from the hills and 
woods of Yaila, newly-laid eggs, 
salmon fresh trom the Salghir, boar’s 
ham from the forests of Kaffa, and 
wine from Achmetchet, made a re- 
past fit for the gods—then how 
much so for a long-famished Briton! 

While I partook of it the ladies 
conversed together in a low voice 
in Russian, seeming to ignore my 
presence ; for though full of natural 
female curiosity and impatience to 
question me, they were too well- 
bred to trouble me just then. 

Those who have starved as we 
starved in the Crimea can alone 
relish and test the comforts of a 
good meal. You must sleep—or 
doze—amid the half-frozen mud 
and ooze ofthe trenches, or in a 
cold draughty tent, to know the 
actual luxury of clean sheets, a soft 
bed, and cosy pillows. Hence it is, 
that though accustomed to ‘rough 
it’ in any fashion and degree, no one 
so keenly appreciates the warmth, 
the food, and the genuine comforts 
of home as the old campaigner, or 
the weather-worn seaman, who has 
perhaps doubled ‘the Horn,’ and 
known what it is to hand a half- 
frozen topsail in a tempestuous 
night, with his nails half torn out 
by the roots, as he lay out to wind- 
ward. Yet when I found myself 
in quarters so comfortable, hos- 
pitable, and splendid, I could not 
but think regretfully of the regi- 
ment, of Phil Caradoc, of Charley 
Gwynne, and others who were liter- 
ally starving before the enemy— 
starving and dying of cold and of 
hunger! . 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
EVIL TIDINGS. 


I HAD now time amply to ob- 
serve and to appreciate that which 
had impressed me powerfully at 
first—the wonderful beauty of the 
lady who protected me, and who 
spoke English with such marvellous 
fluency. Ifthe artist’s pencil some- 
times fails to convey a correct idea 
ofa woman’s loveliness—more than 
all of her expression—a description 
by mere ink and type can give less 
than an outline. 

In stature she was fully five feet 
seven, full-bosomed and roundly 
limbed, and yet seemed just past 
girlhood, in her twentieth or twenty- 
second year. Her skin was fair, as 
dazzlingly pure as that of any Saxon 
girl at home ; while, by strange con- 
trast, her eyes were singularly dark, 
the deepest, clearest, and most 
melting hazel, with soft voluptuous 
dreamy-looking lids, and long black 
lashes. Her eyebrows, which were 
rather straight, were also dark, while 
the masses of her hair were as gold- 
en in hue as ever were those of 
Lucrezia Borgia; they grew well 
down upon her forehead, and in 
the light of the shaded lamp by 
which she had been reading, rip- 
ples of sheen seemed to pass over 
them like rays of the sun. Her fea- 
tures were very fine, and her ears 
were as white and delicate as if 
formed of biscuit china, and from 
them there dangled a pair of the 
then fashionable Schogoleff ear- 
rings of cannon-balls of gold. 

Her dress was violet - coloured 
silk, cut low but square at the 
neck, with loose open sleeves, trim- 
med with white lace and ruches of 
white satin ribbon, and its tint con- 
sorted well with the fair purity of 
her complexion. Every way she 


was brilliant and picturesque, and 
seemed one of those women whom 
a man may rapidly learn to love— 
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yea and to love passionately—and 
yet know very little about. 

Once in a lifetime a man may 
see such a face and such a figure, 
and never forget them. 

The dame, in the red sarafan, 
was a somewhat plain but pleasant- 
looking old Muscovite lady, whose 
angularity of feature and general 
outline of face reminded me of a 
good-humoured tom-cat ; and while 
playing idly with the leaves of her 
book, she regarded me with a ra- 
ther dubious expression of eye ; for 
British prisoners did not quite find 
themselves so much at home in 
Kharkoff and elsewhere, nor were 
they so petted and féted, as the 
Russian prisoners were at Lewes, 
among the grassy downs of Sussex. 

My repast over, and the massive 
silver tray removed by Ivan Youri- 
vitch, a conversation was begun by 
the younger lady saying a little 
playfully, 

‘You must give me your parole 
of honour, that you will not attempt 
to leave this place in secret, or 
without permission.’ 

‘From you ?” 

‘From me, yes.’ 

‘Did not duty require it of me, 
I might never seek the permission, 
but be too happy to be for ever 
your captive,’ said I gallantly ; but 
she only laughed like one who was 
quite used to that sort of thing, 
and held up a white hand, saying, 

‘Do you promise ?” 

‘I do, on my honour. But will 
this pledge to a lady be deemed 
sufficient ?” 

*By whom?’ 

‘Well, say Prince Menschikoff.’ 

‘We shall not consult him, un- 
less we cannot help it; besides,’ 
she added, with a proud expression 
on her upper lip, ‘what is he, though 
Minister of Marine, Governor of 
Finland and Sebastopol, but the 
grandson of a pastrycook ! 

* Prince Gortchakoff, then ?” 

‘They are cousins ; but do not 
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take rank even in Russia with the 
old families, like the Dolgourikis 
and others, who are nobles of the 
first class.’ 

On the suggestion, apparently, 
of the elder lady, whom she named 
Madame Tolstoff, she proceeded 
to ask me many questions, which 
I cared not to answer, as they had 
direct reference to the strength of 
our forces, and the plans and pro- 
jects of the Allied Generals regard- 
ing Sebastopol; and though my 
information was only limited to 
such as one of subaltern rank could 
possess, I knew how artfully the 
most important military and politi- 
cal secrets have been wormed from 
men by women, and was on my 
guard. 

Her excellent English she ac- 
counted for by telling me that in 
her girlhood she had an English 
governess. She told me, among 
other things, that she had gone in 
her carriage, with hundreds of other 
ladies from Sebastopol, Simphero- 
pol, and Bagtchi Serai (or ‘ the Se- 
raglio of Gardens’), to see the battle 
of the Alma. It began quite like 
a prasnik or holiday with them all, 
as they had expected, among other 
marvels, to see St. Sergius, whose 
sacred image was borne by the 
Kazan column, till the latter was 
routed by the Highland Brigade, 
and bundled over the hill, image 
and all, though Innocent, Arch- 
bishop of Odessa, in one of his 
sermons to the garrison of Sebas- 
topol (published in the Russian 
Messenger) confidently predicted a 
fourth appearance of the patriotic 
saint on that occasion ; but my fair 
informant added, that when the 
fighting began, she had driven a- 
way homeward in horror. 

She quizzed me a little about the 
small dimensions of the island in 
which we dwelt, an island where 
the people elbowed each other for 
lack of room; she asked me if it 
was really true that our soldiers 
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were sailors; and if it was also 
true that our Admiral in the Baltic 
always carried a little sword under 
one arm, and a great fish under the 
other, alluding to a popular Mos- 
cow caricature of Sir Charles Na- 
pier. 

It was impossible not to laugh 
with her, for her charming tricks of 
foreign manner, the arch smiles of 
her occasionally half-closed eyes, 
and her pretty ways of gesticula- 
tion with the loveliest of wiite 
hands, from which she had now 
drawn the gloves, were all very se- 
ductive; moreover the Russians 
have a natural mode of imbuing 
with heartiness every phrase and 
expression, however simple or mere- 
ly polite. 

She always spoke of the Czar 
with more profound awe and re- 
spect than even Catholics do of the 
Pope, or Mahometans do of the 
Sultan ; but it should be borne in 
mind that in Russia, as Golovine 
says, ‘next to the King of Heaven, 
the Czar is the object of adoration. 
He is, in the estimation of the Rus- 
sian, the representative and the 
elect of God; so he is the head 
of his church, the source of all the 
beatitudes, and the first cause of 
all fear. His hand distributes as 
bounteously as his arm strikes hea- 
vily. Love, fear, and humble re- 
spect are blended in this deification 
of the monarch, which serves most 
frequently only to task the cupidity 
of some, and the pusillanimity of 
others. The Czar is the centre of 
all rays, the focus to which every 
eye is directed; he is the “ Red 
Sun” of the Russians, for thus they 
designate him. The Czar is the 
father of the whole nation ; no one 
has any relation that can be named 
in the same day with the Emperor ; 
and when his interest speaks, every 
other voice is hushed !’ 

So, whenever this lady spoke of 
him, her eyes seemed to fill with 
melting light, and her cheek to suf- 
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fuse with genuine enthusiasm ; and 
as I listened to her, and looked 
upon her rare beauty, her singular 
hair, her laughing lips, and her ease 
of manner that declared a perfect 
knowledge of the world, I could 
not but confess that if there is no 
absolute cure for a heart disap- 
pointed in love, there may be found 
a most excellent da/m for it. 

I know not now all we talked 
of, how much was said, and more 
left unsaid, for my new friend had 
all the airs of a coquette, and could 
fill up her sentences in a very elo- 
quent fashion of her own, by a 
movement of the graceful hand, by 
the tapping of a dainty foot that 
would peep out ever and anon from 
under herviolet-coloured skirt; with 
a blush, a smile, a drooping of the 
sunny brown eyes! 

Had the wine, the golden Crim- 
skoi, affected me, that, while talk- 
ing to the fair unknown, I seemed 
to tread on air; that my love for 
Estelle—a love thrust back upon 
my heart—was already—Heavens, 
already !— being replaced by an 
emotion of revenge against her, and 
exultation that the dazzling Russian 
might love me in her place? She 
was indeed gloriously beautiful ; 
but then, I have ever been a fam- 
ous builder of castles in the air, 
and I was in the hands of one who 
felt her power and knew how to 
wield it. 

The Russian women, it has been 
truly written, like the gentlewomen 
of other European countries, who 
are reared in the lap of luxury, can 
employ and practise all the accom- 
plishments and seductive arts that 
most enchant society, and employ 
them well! They have great vi- 
vacity of mind, much grace of man- 
ner, and possess the most subtle 
and exquisite taste in dress; yet 
the domestic virtues are but little 
cultivated under the double-headed 
Eagle, and marriages are too often 
mere matters of convenience; so 
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there is little romance in the cha- 
racter, and often much of intrigue 
in the conduct of the Russian 
lady. 

‘I trust that your wounds are not 
painful ?’ said she with tender ear- 
nestness, after a short pause, during 
which she perceived me to wince 
once or twice. 

‘My immersion in salt water has 
made them smart perhaps; andthen 
the blood I have lost has caused 
such a dimness of sight, that at 
times, even while speaking with 
you, though I hear your voice, your 
figure seems to melt from before 
me.’ 

‘I am so deeply sorry to hear 
this ; but a night’s repose, and per- 
haps the rest of to-morrow may, 
nay, I doubt not will, cure you of 
this weakness.’ 

‘I thank you for your good 
wishes and intentions.’ 

‘In that skirmish, fought single- 
handed by you against our Cos- 
sacks, they thrust you into the wa- 
ter—actually into the sea?’ 

‘Yes; by the mere force of their 
charged lances—horse and man 
we went over together; but not 
before I had shot their leader—a 
resolute fellow—poor Volhonski !’ 

At this name both ladies started 
and changed colour, though the 
younger alone understood me. 

‘ Whom did you say?’ she asked 
in a voice of terror, while trem- 
bling violently. 

*Paulovitch Count Volhonski, a 
name well known in the Russian 
army, I believe; he commanded 
the Vladimir regiment at the Alma 
and in Sebastopol.’ 

‘And he—he fell by your hand ?” 

‘I regret to say that he did,’ I 
replied slowly and perplexedly. 

‘You know him, and are certain 
of this ?’ 

‘Certain as that I now address 
you—most certain, to my sorrow.’ 

* O Gospodi pomiloui ’* she ex- 

* May God preserve us ! 


claimed, clasping her hands toge- 
ther, and seeming now as pale as 
the new-fallen snow ; ‘my brother 
—my brother ! 

‘Your brother? I exclaimed in 
genuine consternation. 

‘Slain by you—by your hand !’ 
she wailed out wildly and reproach- 
fully. 

*O, it cannot be!’ 

‘Speak — how?’ She stamped 
her foot as she spoke, and no pret- 
tier foot in all Russia could have 
struck the carpet with a more im- 
perial air. Her eyes were flashing 
now through tears ; even her teeth 
seemed to glisten ; her hands were 
clenched, and I felt that she re- 
garded me, for the time, with hate 
and loathing. 

‘He fell, and his horse too—yet, 
now that I think of it,’ I urged, ‘he 
may be untouched ; and from my 
soul I hope that such may be the 
case, for personally he is my friend.’ 

I felt deeply distressed by the 
turn matters had so suddenly taken ; 
while Madame Tolstoff, to whom 
she now made some explanation in 
Russian, regarded me with fierce 
and undisguised hostility. 

‘Then there is yet hope?’ she 
asked piteously. 

‘That he may be simply wound- 
ed—yes.’ 

‘For that hope I thank you, 
Hospodeen : a little time will tell 
us all.’ 

‘I was attacked and outnum- 
bered ; my own life was in the bal- 
ance, and I knew him not, nor did 
he know me, until we were at close 
quarters, in the moment of his fall. 
To defend oneself is a natural im- 
pulse ; and it has been truly said, 
that if a man armed with a red- 
hot poker were to make a lunge 
even at the greatest philosopher, 
he would certainly parry it, though 
he were jammed between two sacks 
of gunpowder. Then I have the 
honour of addressing the Hospoza 
Valerie?” 
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‘Yes,’ she replied with hauteur ; 
‘but who are you, that know my 
name ?” 

‘I am Captain Henry Hardinge, 
who—’ 

‘The Hospodeen Hardinge’ (Har- 
dinovitch she called it), ‘who so 
greatly befriended my dear brother 
in Germany, and who saved his life 
at Inkermann ?’ 

‘The same.’ 

‘I cannot receive you with joy ; 
the present terrible tidings cloud 
all the past. Yet I have promised 
to protect you,’ she added, giving 
me both her hands to kiss, ‘and 
protected you shall be — even 
should my dead brother be borne 
here to-night !’ 

So the slender girl with the dark 
orbs and golden hair—she of whose 
miniature I had custody for a little 
time on that memorable and ex- 
citing morning in the Heiligengeist 
Feld at Hamburg, was now a lovely 
woman in all the budded bloom of 
past twenty—a fair Russian, with 
‘more peril in her eyes than fifty 
of their swords !’ 


Beautiful Names. 


I felt sincere sorrow for the grief 
and consternation I had so evi- 
dently and so naturally excited, and 
I greatly feared that the hostility of 
the elder lady, Madame Tolstoff, 
might yet work me some mischief ; 
though I knew not in what relation 
she could stand to Volhonski, who, 
at Hamburg, had distinctly said that 
his sister Valerie was the only one 
he had in the world. 

While I sat silently listening, and 
not without an emotion of guilti- 
ness in my heart, to their sobs and 
exclamations of woe, uttered singly 
and together, the rapid clatter of 
hoofs, partially muffled by the snow, 
was heard without; bells sounded 
and doors were banged ; and then 
Ivan Yourivitch, his old wrinkled 
face full of excitement and import- 
ance, entered the room unsum- 
moned. 

My heart for a moment stood 
still. 

‘ What fresh evil tidings,’ thought 
I, ‘dogs this old Muscovite bring 
us now?” 
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X. IANTHE. 

VIOLET-BLOSSOMS in some pleasant copse, 

When spring bedecks the hedge with emerald sheen, 

And early sunshine glints the boughs between, 
Lighting with diamond tints the dewy drops ; 
Whilst timidly from spray to spray there hops 

Some songster, mated on St. Valentine, 

Planning its nest—such quiet joys are thine. 





Spell-bound by thee, the noisy world quite stops 
Its restless course. ‘Thine is the gentle life, 

The even tenor of an innocent way ; 

The skill to rise above each storm, and say, 
‘Peace!’ to the frothing waves of sin and strife. 
How blest his lot, with calm enjoyment rife, 

Who, in the coming days, shall dare to claim 

Thy gentle self, and greet thee with a name 
Sweeter than e’en thine own—calling Ianthe ‘ wife’ ! 





HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


—_——<—_——_ 


‘So the brave old trees which skirt- 
ed the paddock of Gore House were 
felled, little ramps were raised, and 
little slopes sliced off with a fid- 
dling nicety of touch which would 
have delighted the imperial gran- 
deur of the Summer Palace; and 
the tiny declivities thus manufac- 
tured were tortured into curvilinear 
patterns, where sea-sand, chopped 
coal, and powdered bricks atened 
for the absence of flower or shrub.’ 
Such was a description of the Hor- 
ticultural Gardens given authorita- 
tively to the world soon after they 
were transferred to Kensington. 
They have survived the attack. 
The brave old trees have been suc- 
ceeded by brave new ones; the 
ramps and slopes are grass-grown 
and beautiful, and the tiny decli- 
vities are bright with blossom or 
fresh with verdure. The satire and 
ridicule with which the institutions 
connected with South Kensington 
have had to contend, seem to have 
agreed with the Horticultural Gar- 
dens wonderfully. They have bided 
their time, not in seclusion, not 
waiting for a grand coup which 
should refute detractors and prove 
their architects, designers, and gar- 
deners to be right ; but taking the 
public into their confidence, and 
proving the revolving seasons, the 
sunshine, and the showers to be 
their allies. ‘Run not after the 
world,’ says the proverb: ‘stand 
still long enough, and the world 
will come after thee’. And to sit 
under one of the umbrella tents at 
the Horticultural Gardens on a 
popular day, to listen to the stir- 


ring strains of the military band, 
and to gaze upon the floating mass 
of animated colour, before, behind, 
and on each side of you, is to re- 
alise the proverb thoroughly. These 
gardens are a success you cannot 
doubt. You need no statistical 
tables giving the increase or de- 
crease in the attendances on this 
and on preceding years ; no return 
of the number of subscribers ; no 
debit and credit account of the ex- 
penditure and receipts of the So- 
ciety to prove this thesis. 

Seated, as I have said, this is 
the obvious inference of the situa- 
tion. But my companions are de- 
termined on this sunny day in 
May to store me with useful know- 
ledge, and that I shall be plied 
with interesting facts. They are 
well-informed. They are resolved 
to instruct me. So, while the gay 
crowd flutter by, and careless gossip 
and soft laughter floats in the air; 
I am told rigorously of the vicissi- 
tudes this Horticultural Society has 
undergone, how it commenced, 
and what it hasdone. I learn that 
the Royal Horticultural Society is 
the oldest gardening association in 
Europe, save one which has ex- 
isted in Belgium since 1780, while 
the Society, the archives of which 
I am being posted up in, was not 
founded till 1804. I learn that 
Mr. John Wedgwood wrote to Sir 
Joseph Banks in 1801, and that 
his letter proposed the formation 
of a Horticultural Society. I 
learn, too, that the eminent natu- 
ralist approved of the idea, and 
that he ‘knew of no trade that 
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conceals so many valuable branches 
of knowledge as that of a gardener, 
and few subjects where the public 
will be more benefited by the dis- 
closures which such a society will 
immediately occasion.’ That Sir 
Joseph Banks, in spite of his voy- 
age round the world with Captain 
Cook, his forty odd years’ presi- 
dentship of the Royal Society, his 
immense services as a naturalist, 
his vast attainments, and the mag- 
nificent library he left to the na- 
tion, should have been content to 
confine his writings to contribu- 
tions to the magazines, and have 
left no book bearing his name save 
a small treatise on blight and mil- 
dew in corn, and another on 
Merino sheep, we agree to be sig- 
nificant ; and we then pass to the 
consideration of the ten volumes 
of the Transactions of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, which are among 
the most magnificent quartos ever 
published in England, and which 
cost the Society, with their broad 
margins, large type, and excel- 
lent coloured engravings, 25,250/., 
or about 2500/. a volume; a sum 
exceeding in some years the whole 
subscriptions of the members. How 
one Mr. Knight contributed no less 
than 139 papers to the Transac- 
tions during the twenty-seven years 
he was president of the Society ; 
and how we know a whole army 
of amateur writers, who would be 
enchanted at the notion of their 
lucubrations being embalmed in 
such a costly fashion; and how 
the Horticultural Society did wisely 
to give up publishing at a loss, are 
other points we talk over and agree 
upon. So with the establishment 
of an experimental garden at Ken- 
sington more than fifty years ago, 
and fourteen years after the So- 
ciety was established. It had been 
content with fostering horticulture 
up to this time, and without a 
garden. It now established itself 
on ground not very far from its 
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present home, and had an aux- 
iliary nursery garden at Ealing, 
from which its beds were supplied 
first as they are from the garden 
at Chiswick now. Its importance 
augmented rapidly. The grounds 
of the Duke of Devonshire were 
taken, and those semi-public yet 
exclusive breakfasts were given, to 
which the world of fashion flocked, 
before the first Reform Bill passed. 
Then came pecuniary difficulties, 
and it was whispered that the 
affairs of the Horticultural Society 
were in a badway. It was the old 
story. A handsome race had been 
carried on with the constable, and 
he whom Mr. Thackeray terms 
that sure-footed functionary had 
been outrun. The Society had 
been kept in ignorance of its af- 
fairs, a debt of 20,000/. stared it 
in the face, and investigations, re- 
ports, condemnation, and peni- 
tence, all followed. Fakradeen, 
in Zancred, apostrophises Debt as 
a powerful stimulus to exertion, 
as the moving principle of great 
actions, as a benevolent genie who 
does such fine things for its vo- 
taries, as to make one wonder if 
Whitecross-street and the Queen’s 
Bench Prison are realities or un- 
wholesome dreams. But the en- 
joyment of the thousands who have 
for the last thirty-seven years at- 
tended the floral exhibitions of the 
Horticultural Society, first at Chis- 
wick and latterly at Kensington, 
seems to have been due directly 
to the demon or genie Debt. The 
Society wanted money badly, so it 
determined on a sacrifice. The 
peculiar and exclusive character 
pertaining to its great breakfast- 
fétes should be abandoned, and 
the comparatively common herd, 
the middle-class public, the people 
who had the year before carried 
the Reform Bill and saved England 
from revolution, were permitted to 
attend the shows. 

Such was the origin of those fetes 
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which have since become famous 
through Europe. In the year 1855 
it was found that since their estab- 
lishment in 1833 they had yielded 
43,000/. clear profit, whilst 20,000/. 
had been distributed in medals and 
pecuniary rewards. But the debt 
was not cleared off. The Society 
had launched out. Botanical col- 
lectors had been despatched by it 
abroad. The gardens, hot-houses, 
orchid - houses, orchards and or- 
chard-houses, were efficiently and 
expensively kept up; and the large 
sums brought in by the flower- 
shows were treated as revenue and 
liberally spent. Then came a series 
of wet days which acted as wet 
blankets. The announcement of 
a Chiswick féte was a portent like 
the appearance of the man at the 
door of the old weather-houses, so 
invariably were those celebrations 
attended by tempest and rain. The 
income derived from them was then 
found to be precarious, and on one 
memorable occasion it was dis- 
covered that the year’s fétes result- 
ed in a dead loss of 2000/, and 
they were discontinued for a time. 
Another financial crisis followed. 
Retrenchment was imperative, so 
the collectors were recalled, the 
orchid-houses were broken-up and 
sold, and the Duke of Devonshire 
remitted 1oo/, a year of the rent 
due from the Society until it should 
be in a position to pay it. Still the 
debt increased. An effort to re- 
vive the flower-shows at Chiswick 
resulted in farther loss. The flower- 
shows attempted at the St. James’s 
Hall were failures, until in 1858 
the debt amounted to 10,000/., and 
it was determined to sell off plants 
and stock, to give up gardening al- 
together, and to restrict operations 
to the narrow limits of a literary 
Horticultural Society. But even 
this was not enough. Far greater 
sacrifices must be made than the 
famous social one of 1833. The 
staff was reduced to the smallest 
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possible limits, and—bitter neces- 
sity !— the magnificent botanical 
library, which it had taken forty 
years to form, and which was one 
of the finest in the world, was 
brought to the hammer and dis- 
persed—bringing in the insignifi- 
cant sum of goo/. 

It is well that we, who enjoy so 
keenly the Horticultural Gardens 
of to-day, should be occasionally 
reminded of these vicissitudes, if it 
is only to impress upon us how 
much we owe to the late Prince 
Consort, and how completely the 
place is the offspring of that accom- 
plished man’s will and brain. When 
the presidentship of the Horticul- 
tural Society became vacant by the 
death of the Duke of Devonshire 
in 1858, his royal highness consent- 
ed to accept the office, and from 
that hour its fortunes turned. The 
large open space on the estate pur- 
chased at Kensington Gore, with 
the surplus remaining in the hands 
of the Commissioners of the Ex- 
hibition of 1851, of whom the 
Prince Consort was chairman, was 
offered to the Horticultural Society 
at a yearly rent of, in round num- 
bers, 2000/., on the condition of their 
expending not less than 50,000/. 
in surrounding the ground with 
handsome Italian arcades, open on 
the inner side. The Society also 
undertook to pay the commission- 
ers the half of any profit they might 
make; but should there be any 
year in which they make no profit, 
it was agreed on both sides that no 
rent should be due. Hence the 
Horticultural Gardens of to-day. 
Everything seemed to smile upon 
them in June 1861, when the pre- 
sent grounds were opened with 
much ceremony by their president. 
But that president died, alas! in 
the following December, and the 
Society was paralysed for the time. 
How it subsequently rallied and 
grew; how its buildings and the 
expenses connected with them have 
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prospered ; how the foundation- 
stone of what has been termed face- 
tiously the Hall of Omniscience 
was laid, and the Hall itself subse- 
quently opened by her Majesty the 
Queen ; how the property has been 
administered; how we have since 
seen greater things, such as the 
opening of the exhibition building 
for the annual displays of selected 
works of fine and industrial art ; 
how the best and most successful 
soirée of the season of 1872 was 
held under the presidency of ‘king 
Cole,’ with the Duke of Edinburgh 
and the Princess Louise as his 
guests ; how the glory of the ex- 
isting Horticultural Gardens is gra- 
dually culminating, are all beyond 
the limits of this paper. 

The aim is even more important 
than the improvement. It would 
be idle to deny that much and 
severe criticism has been and is 
passed upon a thousand and one 
details connected with the work. 
One man insists that more might 
have been made of the ground ; an- 
other compares the gardens invid- 
iously with those of the Botanical 
Society in the Regent’s-park; a 
third dislikes majolica for a foun- 
tain ; a fourth has curious theories 
respecting the appropriation of 
land ; a fifth dislikes the columns 
and pilasters of Roman Doric which 
form the sides of the spacious 
council-room ; a sixth thinks that 
the capitals and cornices of a 
Roman Basilica are out of place 
in what he calls ‘a Cockney gar- 
den ;’ a seventh says the statuary is 
not to his mind—and so on ad in- 
finitum. It is so easy to find fault. 
But, always bearing in mind the 
past history of the Horticultural 
Society, and the exclusiveness it 
has survived, let us ask: Does it 
now give greater happiness and to 
more people than it everdid before? 
Is it honestly striving to extend its 
usefulness? Do its labours and 
progress seem appreciated and ap- 
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proved? To me, these problems 
are solved by the appearance of the 
great place on any fine afternoon. 
There is no mistaking its popularity 
then, and I am perhaps more than 
usually alive to the beauty ofa sight 
which includes crowds of bright 
and happy people, from my having 
had a varied experience of public 
gardens, many of which surpassed 
these in extent and beauty, and in 
which the element of human inter 
est was sadly wanting, and through 
which I have strolled in compara- 
tive solitude. Do this often, and 
you appreciate a crowd of people 
speaking your own tongue and wear- 
ing your own garb with a keenness 
you never felt before. 

I have been to Egypt, to Pales- 
tine, and to India since my last 
afternoon at the Horticultural, and 
pictures of the public gardens I 
visited in those distant lands rise 
to the mind, as I try to estimate 
the improvements of the Horticul 
tural. I see a garden overshadowed 
by a hot rock; military music; the 
British soldier everywhere; new 
Armstrong-guns waiting for their 
carriages, and reposing meanwhile 
beneath orange-trees ; swarthy Spa- 
niards and swarthier Moors stalk- 
ing gravely by; sparkling eyes be- 
hind thick lace veils; broughams 
by Peters, and mules laden with 
water-skins; officers in cool sum- 
mer jackets, clattering over the 
steep and stony streets on horse- 
back ; fashionable English ladies ; 
convicts at work upon the pre- 
cipitous roads leading to a fortress, 
who, it is said, have been cupped 
and branded; the race-course and 
the English burial-ground, and be 
yond them the P. and O. steamer, 
from which we have got a few 
hours’ leave, rocking gently on the 
blue water ; the trees and shrubs 
which shade our seat bowed down 
with thick brown dust, and the 
bronze statue of the brave General 
Eliott and its inscription dis 
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figured by the same titillating ma- 
terial; and then Gibraltar fades 
into another night at sea, with 
changes in our complement of 
saloon passengers, and the little 
world of impulsive predilections 
and unreasonable dislikes which 
exist on board ship. The flat roof 
of a Capucine monastery comes 
before me next, with the golden 
fruit and fresh green leaves of the 
monks’ garden sending up a wealth 
of fragrance, and the monks them- 
selves—who have just shown us the 
baked skeletons of their departed 
brethren fitted into subterranean 
niches as if they were ornaments, 
dressed up in their habits as they 
lived—anxious to show us hospital- 
ity, and inviting their many visitors 
to linger in their garden and enjoy 
its views ; for I am at Malta, mar- 
velling at the intensity of its heat, 
and recalling Byron’s lines about 
its streets of steps. The great 
gardens at Alexandria on the day 
on which the Empress of the 
French had first set foot in Egypt, 
and when her compatriots are full 
of indignation at her imperial ma- 
jesty having gone through to Cairo, 
without stopping for their proces- 
sion of white-robed maidens and 
their congratulatory address, fol- 
low. Our pleasant little party of 
friends will break up on the mor- 
row, for the ladies and the military 
men are bound for ‘ the other side,’ 
that is, for the remainder: of the 
overland route, while my travelling 
companion and myself mean to 
linger in Egypt, and there is in 
consequence a touch of personal 
sadness about this garden. The 
French band plays brilliantly, the 
Egyptian soldiers stroll about in 
twos, and with linked fingers like 
affectionate schoolboys. The walks 
and groves are so thinly attended 
that we have them practically to 
ourselves; but dulness prevails, 
and we drive to Cleopatra’s Needle, 
Pompey’s Pillar, and other of the 
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Alexandrian lions, with a convic 
tion that it needs something be- 
sides flower-beds and exquisite 
music to make a féte-day success 
ful. Here, as at the other two 
places, there were no people to 
speak of. The Egyptian gentle- 
men do not yet take their pleasure 
in this form; the Egyptian ladies 
are locked up at home, or paying 
visits under the care of their dusky 
guardians. It is for the sake of 
the European residents that these 
gardens are kept up by the Viceroy, 
and of these a few ladies and gen 
tlemen are sparsely scattered about 
the umbrageous enclosure. <A pro- 
menade of forty people, in a place 
calculated to accommodate several 
thousands, is not an enlivening 
spectacle, and the lizards basking 
on the hot stones, and darting in 
and out of their crevices; the lofty 
palm-trees, springing from the sand 
at the roadside ; the Nile banks, and 
the dahabiehs to be let for the sea 
son, are all found to be more in 
teresting than the skilled musicians 
or the well-trimmed carefully-irn 
gated borders and beds. Another 
shake of the kaleidoscope of mem- 
ory, and I am on the fashionable 
drive of Cairo, with surroundings 
and companions all changed, and 
the Shoobra, the foolish modern 
gardens, my immediate goal. To 
the left, and divided from us by a 
narrow foctpath, flows the stately 
Nile, with the helpless ibises flying 
from it to alight on the adjacent 
fields. Yonder are the Pyramids, 
with a golden background of set- 
ting sun; here, passing us every 
moment, are the carriages and peo- 
ple, such as are seen in the Bois de 
Boulogne. At the gate of the 
Shoobra Gardens we meet English 
friends, who have just explored 
them, and who warn us that we 
are too late. The ladies of the 
harem are on the point of leaving 
the palace for their daily ramble, 
and our view of the Shoobra Gar 








dens is limited to peeps at its 
gravel- walks and _ flower - beds, 
through its locked and carefully- 
guarded front gate. I never go 
again. ‘There are far more inter- 
esting things to be seen in Egypt 
than modern grounds laid out on 
the European model ; and, besides 
its ancient glories, the Suez Canal, 
and the great problem as to whe- 
ther the forthcoming opening will 
be a reality, soon engrosses time 
and thoughts. Another change at 
the canal-station midway between 
Suez and Port Said, at the pretty 
Frenchified desert town of Ismailia, 
we found the garden of the engi- 
neer of the water-works to be, 
thanks to its owner’s courtesy, 
public property. M. de Lesseps, 
Baron la Tour, M. Guichard, and 
the other authorities are all so 
proud of it, that we are asked to 
visit this garden directly our cre- 
dentials are recognised. Its pro- 
prietor and ruling spirit is married 
to an English lady, and it is pretty 
to see the primroses, violets, and 
roses of home blooming on what 
was a desert until the sweet waters 
were brought hither, and a garden 
made a possibility. There are 
mimic waterfalls, and mills, and 
tiny torrents and aqueducts, which 
twine in and about this garden, and 
make of it a very paradise of ver- 
dure, surrounded by endless miles 
of sand. But even as I think of it, 
the military band at the Horticul- 
tural strikes up another air, and the 
Ismailia toy-garden merges into the 
tanks at Aden. I am one of a 
party of two who have left their 
carriage on the parched plain be- 
low, and have come up the stone 
steps on foot, to peer into reser- 
voirs, the date of which is lost in 
antiquity, and where, railed off and 
carefully nurtured, are eight small 
trees and a few shrubs, constituting 
the only living plants or herbage 
on the dreary peninsula of sand 
and rock, which forms the great 
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military station of the Red Sea. 
The friend who is doing the hon- 
ours of Aden is stationed there, 
and is mildly enthusiastic on the 
generosity of the English Govern- 
ment in keeping the tanks in re- 
pair, and in providing a dozen or 
two of green leaves, and the seats 
in front of them, for the recreation 
and refreshment of the home-sick 
and the sun-weary. 

Once in India, and the public 
gardens multiply amazingly. At 
Lucknow, where the Martinitre 
and the Neill Park are exquisite- 
ly laid out, and reminded me of 
Kensington and Kew, where each 
palace has spacious gardens and 
grounds, and where there are pal- 
aces for many square miles. The 
public gardens are usually import- 
ant features in the place. It is 
affecting here, too, to come on an 
English tomb in the course of your 
pleasure drive, and to read on it 
an inscription which recalls the 
horrors of the Mutiny. By the side 
of the main road, in the spacious 
park ofthe Martiniére, I found the 
tomb of the brave Hodson of Hod- 
son’s Horse, with its name and epi- 
taph already rendered illegible by 
time and weather. This tomb has 
a sloping stone on which the par- 
ticulars were graven, and against 
which the heavy Indian rains have 
beaten and washed until it needs 
previous knowledge and a preme- 
ditated search before its meaning 
can be even guessed. At Cawn- 
pore, where you are bidden to drive 
at funeral pace as you pass through 
the gates of the Memorial Gar- 
den, and its famous well, then to 
criticise Marochetti’s statue, and 
to con over the tombstones of 
our slaughtered fellow-countrymen 
and women in the two melancholy 
enclosures near it; and at beauti- 
ful Agra, where the wall leads you 
to one set of public gardens, the 
very name of which I forget, and 
where those belonging to the noble 
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Taj are open to all comers, you 
may on great days perhaps see one 
European to every acre of ground. 
At Delhi, where it is explained to 
you that the term ‘Queen’s Gar- 
dens’ dates from before the Mutiny, 
and that the name has been un- 
changed, because ‘it does as well 
for our Queen as theirs ; where 
there is a small collection of wild 
beasts presented by native princes, 
and kept in rude wooden cages, 
which strike any one fresh from 
the Zoological Gardens as fragile 
and unsafe; where, at my visit, 
workmen were busy with a white 
marble bath, belonging to the ex- 
king, and apparently about to put 
it up as a garden ornament, I 
wandered for hours, and met ex- 
actly seven Europeans. At Cal- 
cutta, the Eden Gardens had more 
English guests than I had seen 
elsewhere in India. But, by the 
side of such an assemblage as the 
Horticultural Gardens often hold, 
there was no crowd. The Eden 
Gardens are very charming, their 
demerit being a deficiency of seats 
—a demerit which is not felt where 
the natives are the only pedestri- 
ans. These gardens command the 
fashionable drive, the new courts 
of justice, and government-house. 
They hold, too, a Bhuddist pagoda 
of great merit and ugliness, and, 
modern as Calcutta is, at least one 
statue; the origin of which is so 
completely forgotten, that I asked 
several English passers-by whose 
effigy it was in vain. When it was 
put up, its hero was doubtless too 
celebrated to need an inscription, 
but by January 1872, he had be- 
come unknown, and was, in his 
bronze coat and erect attitude, a 
standing testimony to the evanes- 
cence of fame. 

Each of the public gardens 
I have quoted is laid out in ad- 
mirable style, and contains plants 
and shrubs such as Europe only 
sees under glass. The calm 
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grass-covered enclosure of Omar’s 
Mosque at Jerusalem, what were 
Cleopatra’s Gardens at Jericho, 
and the plain growing the beau- 
tiful and bitter fruit on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, scarcely 
come within the category. Yet 
they claim to be remembered. 
For the first is to the Mahometan 
of Jerusalem what the Row, the 
club, and the ride is to the Lon- 
doner. He goes there for his gos- 
sip, his recreation, his repose, as 
well as for his prayers. 

What are called Cleopatra’s Gar- 
dens by Jericho still retain traces 
of cultivation. The famous bal- 
sams are growing, and the monks 
from and pilgrims to the time- 
honoured convent of Mar Saba 
cut their branches to vend as 
walking-sticks ; the prickly pear, 
too, tears off the horseman’s hat, 
and so impedes his progress, as to 
make him spur his steed and gal- 
lop through them, until he arrives 
heated and dishevelled at the 
fountain Elisha healed, there to 
lave his face and drink of its pure 
stream before turning to enjoy the 
glorious view towards the Jordan 
and the blue mountains of Moab, 
from Quarantania or the hill of the 
temptation behind it. 

Such are some of the gardens and 
open spaces which occur to me as 
I listen to the music and mingle 
with the bright figures at the Hor- 
ticultural this afternoon, and which 
make me regard the well-dressed, 
cheerful, English-speaking crowd as 
delightful. In India you see people 
who are identical in appearance 
and style ; for despite the troubles 
of France and the fall of the Em- 
peror, the great Worth continues 
to be as gracious and painstaking 
to our Bengal as to our Belgravian 
belles ; but except at Calcutta you 
rarely see a concourse of Furo- 
peans, and you never see such an 
assemblage as the Horticultural or 
Botanical Gardens draw together 
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on one of their fétes; so with all 
the places quoted, you long for 
more of fair faces and stalwart 
figures of your countrywomen and 
countrymen. When the Byculla ball 
attracted ladies and gentlemen to 
Bombay from distant parts of the 
Presidencies, and when the Bom- 
bay races gathered the beauty and 
fashion of the place to the club 
balcony and compound, was an- 
other occasion when I saw an 
English crowd in India. But every 
face seemed familiar on the second 
day, and on the fhird, English In- 
dia seemed but a small place, for 
every one is known, at all events 
by reputation, and the essential 
characteristic of a crowd is gone. 

I like to feel at the Horticultu- 
ral Gardens that the company is 
mixed, and that the Nobodies and 
the Somebodies meet on com- 
mon ground. The people we meet 
are well-dressed and prosperous 
looking; but I am by no means 
sure that they constitute what would 
be called an aristocratic crowd. 
The aristocratic element is here, but 
leavened. It is more than probable 
that many of those present would 
have been blackballed by the lady 
patronesses of forty years ago if 
they had had the temerity to apply 
for vouchers for the Chiswick break- 
fast-fétes, just as it is certain that 
they would not have been thought 
eligible for Almack’s. But the gar- 
dens exist now by virtue of appeals 
to something higher than the weak- 
nesses or prejudices of a caste. 
They are open to that large portion 
of the great world of London which 
loves recreation and enjoyment, 
and is able and willing to pay for 
them ; and the result is an assem- 
blage which is to me the most in- 
teresting thing I see this afternoon. 
There are the familiar London 
types, the pretty young ladies, the 
benevolent fathers, the gracious and 
stately women, the fascinating men. 
The grassy plain by the band-stand, 
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the range of buildings in which the 
flowers are displayed, the large con- 
servatory where the tropical trees 
rear their graceful heads, the line 
of chairs on the covered terraces, 
the galleries which command a view 
of the entire place, are all filled 
with animated pleasantfaces. There 
is nothing either remarkable or pe- 
culiar about them. They are the 
sort of people who are seen at all 
the great meeting-places ofthe Lon- 
don season, but it is their abun- 
dance and variety which charm 
me as I pace the broad walk, and 
look upwards at the great hall, its 
dome, and the gilded spires of the 
Albert Memorial peeping forth be- 
yond it. ‘ Hanover-square put 
into a jelly-mould,’ is a description 
once applied to this enormous 
structure; but that it has accommo- 
dation for more than 8000 people, 
or the entire population of many 
a prosperous little parliamentary 
borough, and that its concerts and 
entertainments have proved to be 
even more popular than its pro- 
moters hoped, are satisfactory 
things to hear. The congresses, 
both national and international, for 
purposes of science and art; the 
performances of choral and instru- 
mental music, including perform- 
ances on the organ, such as are 
given at Birmingham and Liverpool; 
the conversaziones of societies es- 
tablished for the promotion of sci- 
ence and art; the industrial and 
art exhibitions,—are necessarily go- 
verned by politico-economical con- 
siderations, and the public has in 
practice pretty much what it asks 
for and likes. The sub-committees 
for carrying out the various objects 
of the Hall, its architectural design, 
its organ, and so forth, included 
some of the most eminent profes- 
sionals and amateurs in Europe ; 
the subscribers for boxes and stalls, 
who have paid sums varying from 
100/. to 1000/. for their stake in the 
concern, and who have the right of 
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voting on its administration, are 
men ofthe world who would speedily 
find fault if the management proved 
one-sided, or if things went wrong; 
and sensitively alive to what it con- 
siders good and bad, just but merci- 
less, is the great outside public, up- 
on whose fiat the prosperity of the 
Hall depends. It is obvious that it 
must stand or fall, like the Gardens, 
according to the success with which 
it ministers to the public tastes ; and 
we may be quite sure that the au- 
thorities know this at least as well 
as the critics who have prated of 
Halls of Omniscience, and who 
tried in the outset to persuade us it 
would be dull. Another friend ob- 
jects that the custom of taking or- 
ders for bedding plants, for aquaria, 
and garden requisites, from sum- 
mer-houses to flower-pots, is derog- 
atory to Gardens of these preten- 
sions, and degrades them to the 
level of an open-air shop. My an- 
swer is that I like shops, and that 
it seems to me a useful privilege to 
be able to inspect stock and make 
purchases in this manner. Be- 
sides, it is but fair to ask, Is the 
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science and practice of horticulture 
progressing or retrograding here ? 
Are the flower-shows and féte-days 
we enjoyed last year, and hope to 
enjoy this, more or less brilliant and 
elaborate than those given to and 
by the upper ten thousand from 1827 
to 1831? Is it not the fact that the 
flowers are finer and more numer- 
ous, the arrangements more perfect, 
the general effect more superb, now 
than then? If it be, and if the 
Horticultural Society is lifted out 
of the pecuniary slough of despond 
it floundered in during its years of 
exclusiveness, both it and the public 
have cause to be grateful. As long 
as the enjoyment of that public is 
the condition of success, we may 
be quite sure that errors in manage- 
ment willcorrectthemselves. Mean- 
while, let us plain humble people 
be grateful that we can visit these 
Gardens and enjoy their fétes with- 
out intriguing for vouchers from 
lady patronesses, and that Jack is 
now as good as his master, if Jack 
pays his shillings or guineas for 
admission by the day or year. 


SOLITUDE. 


ood 


O, IT is sweet to leave the crowded town, 
And all the hum and noise of Labour’s wheel, 
And on the mountain’s sunny brow to feel 
The breath of morning from the ocean blown ; 
To be amid the eternal hills alone 
In fellowship with Nature, whose glad voice 
Makes all the pulses of the heart rejoice ; 
To hear a music in the softest tone 


O’ the summer wind. 


It warms the blood anew 


To gaze upon the rugged majesty 
Enthroned amid the hills, whereon the dew 
Glistens in myriad jewels to the eye, 

And, far above, the fair unclouded blue 
Lifts up the spirit to those regions high. 
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GODS AND GALLERIES. 
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‘To Englishmen there is only one 
gallery.’ So commenced an inter- 
esting article I once read, descrip- 
tive of the reporters’ gallery in the 
House of Commons. ‘Now,’ said 
I, on reading this opening sen- 
tence, ‘here is a case of nothing 
like leather—the writer must be a 
reporter ;’ and reading on, I found 
that he was. That his gallery should 
seem to him the gallery par excel- 
Zence, was but natural; and it was 
scarcely less natural that he should 
conceive that others would view it 
in the same light. But great as the 
reporters’ gallery undoubtedly is, 
and much as we are all indebted to 
it, there is yet to many Englishmen 
another and a better gallery—the 
gallery of the theatre ; the Olympus 
of the theatrical gods ; the gallery 
from which may be seen not exactly 
with how little wisdom the king- 
doms of the earth are governed, 
but with how little of dramatic ge- 
nius, and how much of stage-car- 


pentry, the little world behind the © 


curtain is kept going, plays made 
to order, and audiences drawn to- 
gether. 

This is my gallery, the gallery 
which, speaking froma nothing-like- 
leather point of view, I should ima- 
gine to be the onewhich all English- 
men would have in-contemplation 
when ¢he gallery was spoken of. To 
me, my gallery has often been a 
veritable ‘realm of bliss.’ I have 
reached it through tribulation ; have 
not only ‘ paid for admission at the 
doors,’ but have waited for hours 
for those doors to open. Waited 
in crowds that relieved the tedium 
of waiting by the roughest of horse- 


play; and as they gradually got 
warmer and more closely packed, 
gave forth an odour the reverse of 
pleasant. Crowds who, when the 
doors did open, ‘scrouged’ in a 
style the mere memory of which 
brings bone-aching sensations, their 
principle of action being each for 
himself, and a front seat if possible. 
But once inside, and a front or even 
a second or third row seat secured, 
the long wait, the boisterous chaff, 
theruthless ‘ scrouging,’ are all com- 
pensated for and forgotten, especial- 
ly as the greatness of the treat to 
come is as a rule proportionate to 
the severity of these preliminary 
trials. Though still seated in the 
gallery in the body, and in the body 
still suffering from the ‘ scrouging’ 
at the doors, and the milder but 
more continuous ‘scrouging’ arising 
from over-crowded benches, I am 
in imagination far otherwhere when 
the curtain is drawn up. I am trans- 
ported from the real world in which 
elbows are digging into my ribs on 
either side, and a pair of particu- 
larly knobbly knees being pressed 
into my back, to the mimic world 
of the stage. I am in the Catskill 
Mountains or Sleepy Hollow with 
Rip Van Winkle, or with Belphegor 
the Mountebank on his weary tra- 
vels in search of his child; I am 
with Richelieu in court and coun- 
cil; with Richard the Third in 
camp and battle; with Othello in 
his jealousy and remorse; Lear 
in his misery ; Macduff in his grief 
for ‘all his little ones ; with Con- 
stance in her bitter sorrow ; Ophe- 
lia in her gentle madness ; Juliet 
and Cleopatra in their crossed loves. 
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Nay, I can even remember when, 
though in the gallery in the flesh, I 
was in the fairyland of the panto- 
mime opening in spirit ; for it has 
been my lot to be a frequenter of 
the gallery from my childhood up- 
wards. 

But though from the gallery you 
may, led by ‘the very cunning of 
the scene’ passing upon the stage, 
imagine yourself in Claude Mel- 
notte’s word-picture palace, it must 
be confessed that, practically, the 
gallery itselfisanything but a palace- 
like place. There is nothing of the 
eternal summer, or alabaster lamps, 
or perfumed grove order of things 
about it. It is dirty and dark and, 
though draughty, ill-ventilated, the 
atmosphere usually prevailing in it 
being a muggy combination of gas- 
fumes, stale orange-peel, and ‘ reek- 
ing humanity.’ I will not even say, 
as from motives of false pride some 
gods do, that the gallery is the best 
place from which to see. The chief 
consideration in gallery architecture 
appears to be to economise space 
and utilise corners, not to make the 
line of sight and the angle of the 
seats coincident. ‘The first two or 
three rows are certainly good seats ; 
but even on them, if you happen to 
be placed towards the ends, you 
perforce seemuch more of the scene- 
shifters and much less of the actors 
than is at all desirable; while, 
on the back seats, you must twist 
about in a neck-distressing manner 
in order to catch openings between 
the heads of those in front, as other- 
wise it is the back of those heads, 
and not the faces on the stage, that 
your eyes will rest upon. No, 
though I will stand by it to any 
reasonable extent, and many as are 
the happy hours I have spent in it 
and waking dreams I have dreamt 
in it, I cannot honestly say that the 
gallery is the place of my choice ; 
my poverty, not my will, consents 
to my being a god. My income is 
small, my desire to witness dramatic 
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performances great, my acquaint- 
ance with people having orders at 
their disposal nil; hence my lines 
are cast in the gallery rather than 
in the stalls, in which, looking at 
their ample elbow room and clear 
command of the stage, I fain would 
be. 

That practically my gallery is not 
so important an institution as the 
reporters’ gallery, may also at once 
be admitted ; but it must, I think, be 
as fully allowed, that socially it is a 
more interesting one. It is a world 
and a law unto itself. Though 
under the same roof, and presuma- 
bly having a common objectin view, 
its ways are not as the ways of the 
other parts of the house. Between 
it and the stalls and boxes a great 
gulf is fixed, a gulf of caste and cir- 
cumstance, taking the outward form 
of ‘prices of admission’ and ‘no 
bonnets allowed.’ To those in the 
dress parts ofthe house the perform- 
ance is often a secondary consider- 
ation. They may be there to see 
and be seen of each other, or as a 
means of killing time ; but nothing 
of this kind is the case with the 
occupants of the gallery. If any 
celebrity or notoriety is pointed out 
to them, they will contribute their 
share of gape seed detqween the acts ; 
and if any affectation or eccentricity 
of manner offers a butt for their 
rough-and-ready witticisms, they 
will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity—also between the acts. But 
such things as these are chance in- 
cidentals, that in no wise enter into 
their calculations in attending the 
theatre. With them the play is 
emphatically the thing; and they 
are better judges of plays and play- 
ing than those unacquainted with 
them would probably suppose them 
to be. They are not nice or criti- 
cal judges, certainly. Generally 
speaking, they are not aware that 
there are such technicalities as dra- 
matic unitiesand canons ofcriticism. 
Epigrammatic dialogue, that may be 
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‘nuts’ to the stalls and circle, is 
often, so to speak, deaf nuts to them, 
and they have no ear for double en- 
tendre ; but they have a thoroughly 
dramatic instinct. Though to a 
certain extent they have, in common 
with other playgoers, been vitiated 
by the overdone scenic effects which 
make modern plays as much pano- 
ramas as dramas, they have a keen 
sense for true dramatic effect—cli- 
maxal situation. They have an 
intuitive and sympathising percep- 
tion of its being led up to, and can, 
sooner than more critical judges, 
detect where opportunities for 
achieving it have been missed. 
They understand and feel the hu- 
man passion, which, after all, is the 
mainspring of the drama, and a no- 
bler thing to be affected by than the 
mere prettiness with which there is 
at present a tendency to too thickly 
overlay it. And though not perhaps 
sound judges of ‘ finished,’ they are 
of forcible, acting ; the acting that 
carries you with it, moves you to 
tears or laughter, sinks the actor 
in the ‘ character represented.’ 
The gods show, too, that they at 
least have hit upon the great though 
not always recognised or admitted 
truth, that the mission of the drama 
is to convey a lesson as well as pre- 
sent a picture—to point a moral, 
not glorify immorality. They show 
this by their insisting upon endings 
in which vice is punished and virtue 
rewarded, and their never-failing 
applause of sentiments akin to the 
stock one respecting the unutterable 
villany of the man who raises his 
hand against a woman, save in the 
way of kindness. In this connection 
I once witnessed a little episode, 
that would probably have led any 
outsider given to generalisations to 
suppose that the sympathy of the 
gods in these matters was but tran- 
sitory, and not practical. I had 
gone into the gallery at the ‘ Vic-— 
had gone in with the first rush on 
the opening ofthe doors—and found 
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myself seated next to a most fear- 
ful-looking individual. He had a 
large ill-shaped head, low forehead, 
small shifty eyes, beetling brows, 
heavy jaws, thick lips, and a gener- 
ally dogged expression. Not a de- 
sirable-looking man to find beside 
you, even in a theatre-gallery, and 
most decidedly not the kind of man 
you would like to meet in a dark 
lane during the garotting season. 
The chief piece of the evening was 
a melodrama, in the course of which 
a ‘ British tar’ was constantly breath- 
ing forth the most chivalric senti- 
ments with regard to the treatment 
of ‘lovely woman,’ and, to my sur- 
prise, my ill-favoured neighbour 
most vociferously applauded these 
utterances. ‘There,’ I thought, as I 
observed his proceedings, ‘ is a sam- 
ple of the injustice that may be done 
by judging by first impressions. 
There is a man whom nine people 
out of ten would speak of as a hang- 
dog-looking fellow, and set down 
as quite impervious to anything in 
the shape of sentiment, but who is 
nevertheless stirred even to enthu- 
siasm by the stock tags of melo- 
drama.’ I became interested in him, 
and was still watching him as we 
passed out at the close of the per- 
formance. As we got clear of the 
crowd, a woman came up to him— 
a pale, ill-clad, careworn-looking 
woman, who approached him slowly, 
and as if in bodily fear. 

* Will you come home now, Bill ?” 
she said, timidly laying her hand 
upon his sleeve. 

No, Bill answered, he’d be ex- 
pletived if he would ; but, he added, 
with an unmistakable significance, 
she had better. 

She did not act upon his advice, 
however. She followed and en- 
treated, made observations about 
there not being a halfpenny or a 
bit of anything to eat in the house 
—followed till they turned into a 
dark side street, and then he sud- 
denly wheeled round upon her, and 
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before any of the bystanders could 
interfere to prevent it, felled her to 
the ground with a heavy blow be- 
tween the eyes. It was a strange 
anti-climax to his applause of gal- 
lant sentiment—applause that, for 
the time being, had undoubtedly 
been earnest. It was a painful in- 
cident, an incident of the contrarie- 
ties of which I can offer no philo- 
sophical explanation; but I can, 
speaking from experience, state that 
it was a thoroughly exceptional in- 
cident. Asa rule, the wife-beater 
frequents the public-house, not the 
theatre. The ordinary god would 
be much more likely to be found 
defending a woman against a wife- 
beating husband than beating his 
own wife. He does not beat his 
own wife ; he takes herto the theatre 
with him, and treats her to the gin- 
ger-beer and biscuits which are the 
standard refreshments ofthe gallery, 
is attentive and self-sacrificing in 
getting her a good view of the stage 
and protecting her from ‘scrouging,’ 
and enjoys the play all the more 
from seeing that she too enjoys it. 
It is a practical fellow-feeling that 
makes the gods so wondrous kind 
to the nobler sentimentalities of the 
drama. 

It is not too much to say that the 
gods—regarding them simply as 
playgoers, and speaking broadly— 
are the most moral portion of a 
theatrical audience. This, it might 
be argued, may be less the result of 
any superiority of innate morality 
than of the circumstance that the 
immorality of the stage is usually 
intended to pander to some taste 
engendered by that ‘ unbridled lux- 
ury,’ in which those whose means 
limit them to a seat in the gallery 
have but little participation. But 
whatever may be the cause, few at 
all acquainted with the subject will, 
I think, be inclined to dispute that 
the case stands as I have put it. 
That the gods have no ear for dou- 
ble entendre has already been stated, 
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and that they are also slow to under- 
stand the significant gestures or in- 
flexions of voice that suggest a 
meaning—more or less indecent— 
other than meets the ear, in appar- 
ently innocent words on which there 
is no direct ‘play,’ any one in the 
habit of attending first-night per- 
formances may easily see. The 
‘racy’ little bits so often introduced 
on those nights, and left out in sub- 
sequent representations, tell not in 
the gallery, but in the stalls and 
circle. Nor do the gods care for 
the more tangible indecency that 
appeals to the eye by a lavish dis- 
play of the female form divine. 
They are not attracted by the spec- 
tacular entertainments which are 
usually the vehicles forsuch display. 
Their dramatic instinct—their love 
of ‘something deep,’ as they put it 
themselves—revolts against them. 
They go to the theatre to see a play, 
not a spectacle ; to witness acting, 
not capering. With them the mini- 
mum of dramatic talent, usually 
associated with the maximum of 
Lord-Chamberlain-permitted inde- 
cency, does not atone for the latter, 
or make it palatable. Among the 
classes from whom the gods are 
mostly drawn, there are of course 
numbers who do admire ‘leg’ spec- 
tacles and fig-leaf styles of costume. 
But those of such inclining seek 
their entertainment in the music- 
halls, where it can be enjoyed with 
such befitting adjuncts as beer and 
tobacco, and the opportunity of 
watching the proceedings of the 
gaudily-dressed daughters of the 
night, who haunt the promenade 
parts of the halls to ply their avo- 
cation as fishers of men. 

There are galleries and galleries, 
metropolitan galleries and provin- 
cial galleries, galleries with and 
galleries without special features, 
galleries which are to other galleries 
as galleries generally are to the 
stalls. From their being situated 
in poor and densely populated 
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neighbourhoods, adopting a low 
scale of charges, and dealing almost 
exclusively in the hot-and-strong 
melodrama most affected by the 
gods, the galleries of the eastern 
districts of London are perhaps the 
most thoroughly characteristic of 
all galleries. They are rough gal- 
leries, noisy galleries, particularly 
unpleasant-smelling galleries: this 
latter circumstance arising not from 
any architectural defects, but from 
many of the audience who follow 
unsavoury occupations coming to 
the theatres in their working-suits, 
often their only clothes. The cos- 
termonger and itinerant-tradesman 
element generally is largely repre- 
sented in them ; and a considerable 
percentage of the whole attendance 
consists of boys, many of whom will 
‘knock down’ as much as sixpence 
or eightpence in refreshments in 
the course of the evening, though 
their costumes are such marvels of 
dirt and raggedness that it would 
probably be a literal truth to say 
that they were not worth twopence. 

They are galleries in which there 
is practically a system of reserved 
seats. A gentleman great at getting 
through a crowd will, on the open- 
ing of the doors, push on in advance 
of his wife or sweetheart or friend ; 
and having secured a seat on a for- 
ward row, will lay his legs along 
the bench. This proceeding is 
equivalent to placing a hat or card 
upon a seat in politer society ; and 
if any person other than the one for 
whom it is thus reserved wants that 
seat he will have to fight for it— 
fight for it with the general feeling 
against him, a thing which few peo- 
ple would care about doing. But 
if unceremonious in this way, upon 
some points they are also uncere- 
monicus in the way of fraternising 
with you—in entering into conver- 
sation with you, offering you sips 
at their gin or ginger-beer bottles, 
discussing the play and playing 
with you, telling you at what other 
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theatres they have recently attend- 
ed, and even taking you into their 
confidence in respect to their family 
and financial affairs. 

They are early and well-filling 
galleries ; and before the rise of the 
curtain, and during the intervals 
between the acts, much rough prac- 
tical joking and coarse chaff goes 
on in them. But save on the occa- 
sions of extraordinary crushes, they 
are, during the progress of the per- 
formance, strictly orderly galleries 
—galleries that sternly insist upon 
silence and ‘hats off in front,’ any 
refusal to comply with the latter law 
being visited with prompt bonnet- 
ing. A good deal of the chaff that 
goes on is confined to the galleries 
themselves, and is of the give-and- 
take order ; but whenever opportu- 
nity offers—and the gods are very 
ready at marking a butt—it is be- 
stowed on other parts of the house ; 
and I remember once being a joint 
victim to it, under what were to me 
very amusing circumstances. Some 
country friends of mine, who were 
in London for a holiday, had taken 
a private box at the now defunct 
‘Vic,’ and insisted upon my ac- 
companying them. The piece of 
the evening turned upon the machi- 
nations of a ‘libertine lord,’ who 
sought to compass the ruin of a 
‘poor but virtuous maiden,’ who 
scorned him in favour of the equally 
poor but virtuous peasant to whom 
she had given her love. With such 
a theme the play naturally bristled 
with disparaging references to the 
bloated aristocracy; and at each 
allusion of this kind the gods 
triumphantly roared out, ‘ Ah, that’s 
for you nobs in the box there !’ To 
me, having the key to the comic 
side of the situation, knowing that 
the most ‘nobby’ of the supposed 
nobs was only a small tradesman, 
and that one of them was himself a 
god, and as such sometimes a deni- 
zen of the very gallery whose occu- 
pants now scoffingly applied the 
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dramatic stabs at the aristocracy to 
him ; to me, having this knowledge, 
the mistaken application was a rich 
joke. At the same time, the mis- 
take was a very natural one. Like 
others, the gods judged byexternals. 
I was in a private box and ‘ dress- 
ed up,’ and so they classed me with 
the rich but depraved body of which 
the libertine lord was held forth as 
a shining representative example. 
On another occasion I heard the 
gallery of the Vic make what, at 
the time at any rate, seemed a really 
clever point in chaffing the boxes. 
A youth, dressed ‘within an inch 
of his life,’ stalked into the last- 
named part of the house, and hav- 
ing seated himself, screwed a glass 
into his eye, and began to stare at 
the audience, and especially the 
gallery portion of it, in a would-be 
supercilious manner, that his boy- 
ishness and general insipidity of 
expression made more annoying 
than thereallycontemptuous glances 
of a man would have been. The 
gods resented the stare, and seiz- 
ing upon the most assailable points 
in the starer—his collars and nose, 
in both of which he was remark- 
ably great—commenced chaffing 
him. ‘ Lie down, collars ? shouted 
one of them ; and the cry was in- 
stantly taken up and shouted in 
chorus from all parts of the gallery ; 
but it failed to have the desired ef- 
fect of raising that general laugh 
in the house which, metaphorically 
speaking, does make a person so 
attacked lie down. Changing their 
cry, therefore, the gallery called 
out, ‘ Nosey, nosey !’ but still there 
was no responsive laugh; until 
presently one of the gods rose 
from his seat, and with a sudden- 
ness and energy that thoroughly em- 
phasised the exaggeration, bawled 
out, ‘Lie down, “runkey! The 
thing was done ; there was a roar 
of laughter all over the house, and 
‘trunkey’ collapsed, let the glass 
fall from his eye, and slunk to the 
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back of the box, where he remained 
well out of sight. 

As the gallery of the (late) Vic 
was the least, so the gallery of the 
Prince of Wales’s is the most 
select of galleries. 

On a first night the ‘ scrouging’ 
is as severe there as elsewhere, but 
otherwise it is nothing if not gen- 
teel. TheGreat Unwashed is rarely 
represented in it, broad-cloth and 
white shirt-front being the prevail- 
ing wear. Opera-glasses are by no 
means a rarity in it; and though 
its occupants are like other gods, 
very sociable with each other, their 
conversation is still, to a consider- 
able extent, regulated by the ordi- 
nary conventionalities, while in 
matter it does not go beyond the 
topic of the moment—the inter- 
change of opinions or comparisons 
respecting the piece of the evening 
and the playing thereof. But it is 
not only in these smaller things 
that the gallery of the Prince of 
Wales’s is select. It is superior to 
other galleries in respect to the 
more important point of cultivated 
intelligence among its audience. 
Those who can feel interested 
without requiring to be excited, 
who can be amused by wit less 
palpable than the common stage 
kind consisting in farcical horse- 
play, who can ‘take’ an epigram, 
or appreciate a bit of character— 
those, in a word, who can care for 
the dialogue comedy which is the 
chief entertainment offered at the 
Prince of Wales’s—must be edu- 
cated people, and such the gods of 
that theatre are. They enjoy the 
late Mr. Robertson’s pretty talk, 
and the occasional good things 
with which it is interspersed, and 
on first nights mark the latter as 
they come to the full as readily as 
any other part of the audience. To 
judge from appearances, a majority 
of the gods of the Prince of Wales's 
belong to the clerk and shopmen 
classes ; are probably the compeers 
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—professionally— of the ‘gents’ 
who frequent the casinos and other 
resorts affected by the Thomas 
Idles and George Barnwells of 
the period. ‘They are the sort of 
young men who, though showing 
by their presence in the theatre 
that they are not of the terrifically 
good—or goody—stamp that are 
to be met with in tracts, you could 
imagine being the steady hands of 
the establishments in which they 
are employed. Hands who go to 
their business fresh, get through it 
comfortably, and are likely to rise 
in it, but who nevertheless do not 
believe in all work and no play; 
who have their occasional evenings 
at a theatre, and who, with the aid 
of books, can spend other evenings 
very pleasantly bytheir ain firesides. 

In a less marked degree the 
Haymarket gallery is also a select 
one, and it has a specialty in the 
shape of the intelligent foreigner ; 
in this case, mostly a Frenchman. 


As there is nothing peculiarly in- 
ternational in the character of the 
pieces at the Haymarket, I can 
only suppose that the special fea- 
ture I speak of is to be attributed 
to the proximity of the house to 


Leicester- square. But however 
that may be, certain it is that, as a 
gallery acquaintance, the intelligent 
foreigner is on the whole a capital 
fellow. In addition to being in- 
telligent, he is friendly, communi- 
cative, vivacious, but he has a 
grievance—to wit, the English 
piracies of French dramatic works. 
He is at once sore and triumphant 
on this point; sore as identifying 
himself with the robbed, pityingly 
triumphant over you as belonging 
to a country so reduced as to have 
to resort to brain-sucking to pro- 
vide even inferior dramatic enter- 
tainment. For one of the grounds* 
on which the intelligent foreigner 
rails most bitterly against the adapt- 
ers and translators is, that they 
mangle the original until whatever 
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there was of characteristic beauty 
in it is destroyed. What the intel- 
ligent foreigner says in expounding 
his grievance may be very true and 
just, but it is very severe, and, from 
a national point, very unpleasant 
to listen to. You would like to 
contradict it, but you feel that you 
had better not ; that if you did, you 
would be overwhelmed by cases in 
point ; so there is nothing for it but 
to grin and bearit. Occasionally, 
when you are pressed, you have 
even to agree with it, lest you 
should appear to be an upholder 
of the thing that should not be; 
and at such times you are inclined 
to think that it is rather hard lines 
that the sins of dramatic pirates 
should be visited on innocent play- 
goers. 

The shilling gallery of Drury- 
lane presents the most thoroughly 
miscellaneous of all gallery audi- 
ences. Its sixpenny one is closely 
akin to what the gallery of the old 
Vic was, though it has something 
of a peculiar feature, in the exten- 
sive acquaintance which its occu- 
pants have among the supers. They 
speak of them familiarly by name 
or nickname, are as much interested 
in ‘spotting’ their own particular 
friends among the crowds of sol- 
diers, peasantry, citizens, &c., as in 
watching the progress of the piece ; 
and as pleased to see them distin- 
guish themse]ves by their activity 
in a fight or rising, or strength of 
lung in the rendering of ‘We swear!’ 
in a conspirator scene, as they are 
to see the leading actors make their 
points. 

Curiously enough, the gods who 
attend the theatres more especially 
devoted to burlesque cannot under- 
stand a pun—many of them do not 
even know what a pun means. But 
if wanting in this respect they do 
not lack knowledge of, or taste for, 
the other ingredients that go to 
make up the burlesque of the pe- 
riod. They have a keen apprecia- 
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tion of leg and bust, and the cos- 
tume that allows the stage Prince 
Prettyman to show the largest pro- 
portion thereof. They are delighted 
by gorgeous scenery, and tickled 
by rough-and-tumble buffoonery, 
and they are sworn admirers of 
music-hall songs and break-down 
dancing. In the latter art, indeed, 
many of them are amateurs, and 
they are technically critical upon 
that part of the performance. They 
are believers in, and propagators of, 
theatrical scandal, too. They will 
tell you that this or that actress is 
kept by this or that nobleman ; 
will tell it unhesitatingly, and as a 
fact within their own knowledge, 
though generally speaking the thing 
is utterly untrue. But true or false, 
the idea that a young actress is 
‘under protection’ seems, in their 
opinion, to enhance her claim to 
consideration and applause in her 
professional capacity. These are, 


however, but hybrid and _half- 


hearted gods—beings whose in- 
clinations lay music-hallwards, who 
only attend the theatres because 
they cannot afford to go to the halls 
which, through their accessories, are 
expensive places of amusement. 
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To come back to the text from 
which I started. To very large 
numbers of Englishmen the gallery 
of the theatre is the gallery far 
excellence, the only gallery they ever 
think of or resort to; a gallery that 
may be fairly ranked as an impor- 
tant social institution ; a gallery in 
which many who are never brought 
within reach of pulpit and other 
cognate influences often hear great 
moral lessons strikingly enforced : 
hear that honesty is the best policy ; 
that sin, even under circumstances 
in which the end appears to justify 
the means, or however pleasant it 
may be in the acting, or presently 
successful in its object, is still cer- 
tain to bring suffering—a more 
than counterbalancing suffering— 
in the end. 

Carried to excess, play-going is, 
like anything else, an evil; but in 
moderation, it is a more or less in- 
tellectual relaxation, and regarding 
it in this light, none better deserve 
or are more pleased and profited 
by a reasonable indulgence in it 
than are the toilers and spinners 
who form the bulk of those fre- 
quenting the galleries. 











MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


THE YOUTH'’S SERENADE TO HIS LADY-LOVE, 


From the ‘ Ecclesiazuse’ of Aristophanes, 960-975. 


—_——>—_—— 


I, 


AwakE, my love, arise, descend, 

‘And ope for me the fast-barred door ; 
Arise, descend, or here I lie 

The portal of thy home before. 


Il, 


One wish, beloved, fills my soul— 
To lay my head upon thy breast, 

And, pillowed in that happy place, 
To lull my panting self to rest. 


III. 


O, Venus, quench this mad desire ! 
O, Cupid, exercise thy charms! 

And bring the lady of my love 
Within the circle of these arms. 


IV. 


Come, dearest, and my woe-worn song 
Shall modulate to strains of bliss. 

Arise, descend, and ope the door, 
And greet me with a welcome-kiss. 


Vv. 


My golden-haired ! my Cyprian queen ! 
The Muses’ joy, the Graces’ child ! 
Beauty’s own self, arise, descend, 
And merge in bliss my anguish wild ! 
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